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Life  Savers  have  the  call  vvKere 
a  Kappy;  snappy  quality  confection 
is  desired.  Every  ring  is  pure 
and  holesome.  Clean  sug^ar  and  k 

tongue -tinglmg^vors.'Vbu  can  i| 

tell  a  phoney  life  saver  by  ^ 

its  lack  of  life”  and  savors 
Get  the  genuine -The  Candy  j 

Mint  with  the  Hole  j 

Li  FE  savers 
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TO  hear  the  real  Caruso  —  to  hear  all  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  world  in  your  own 
home' just  as  they  want  you  to  hear  them, 
it  is  as  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  Victrola 
as  that  you  should  have  their  Victor  Records. 


The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records  are  scientific- 
ally  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  making  it  necessary  to  use  them  ' 
together  to 'achieve  a  perfect  result.  The  greatest 
singm  and  instrumentalists  arc  Victor  artists  not 
only  because  their  interpretations  are  so  faithfully 
recorded  on  Victor  Records,  but  because  the 
Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  that  plays  them 
with  the  dcOTee  of  perfection  and  beauty  of  tone 
that  meets  the  approval  of  the  artists  themselves. 

When  you  play  Victor  Records  on  the 
Victrola — and  only  on  the  Victrola — you  really 
hear  these  great  artists  exactly  as  they  themselves 
heard  and  approved  their  own  work. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear.  Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New 
Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the 
ist  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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“This  is  my  father!** 


Will  he  say  it  with  pride  when  he  grows  up? 


TN  a  middle -western  city 

two  men  sat  talking  about 
their  business  future.  And 
one  said : 

“Have  you  ever  thought  of 
it  this  way,  Ed  ?  Your  boy  is 
a  little  shaver  now;  he  thinks 
you  are  the  most  wonderful 
man  in  the  world.  You  can 
fix  his  boat,  mend  his  veloci¬ 
pede,  and  tell  him  wonderful 
stories. 

“But  it  will  be  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  until  he  goes  to 
college.  The  fathers  of  the 
other  boys,  his  chums,  will  go 
on  to  visit  them.  There  will 
i  be  a  railroad  president,  per- 
f  haps;  and  a  great  banker;  and 
*  a  governor. 

^  “And  you  will  go;  and  your 
I  boy  will  say:  ‘This  is  my 
P  father,  boys.’ 

“How  will  your  boy  feel 
when  he  says  it?  How  will 
*^y  girl  feel?  That’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  keeps  coming  back 
to  me.’’ 

I  60,000  of  the  110,000 
are  married  men 

QUT  of  that  conversation  came 
M  enrolment  for  the  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  Institute.  When 
fnen  begin  to  talk  seriously  of  their 
uturc,  and  their  children^^s,  an  en¬ 


rolment  is  quite  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

For  the  appeal  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  touches  men  in 
their  best  and  finest  moments.  ‘  It 
talks  to  them  not  in  terms  of 
increased  income  —  the  increased 
income  follows  as  a  natural  result 
of  its  training.  • 

In  a  truer  sense  its  product  is 
satisfaction  —  the  joy  that  a  man 
feels  in  knowing  that  he  has  made 
the  most  of  his  life,  and  has  not 
wasted  years  in  tasks  beneath  his 
capabilities. 

Of  the  110,000  men  who  have 
enrolled  in  its  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  over  50  per 
cent  are  married.  They  have  no 
need  to  fear  the  judgment  of  their 
children’s  eyes;  they  will  be  the 
kind  of  men  of  whom  sons  and 
daughters  say:  “This  is  my  father,’’ 
and  are  proud  of  the  words. 

Sometimes  success 
comes  too  late 

IT  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  life 
that  money  often  comes  to  a 
man  after  his  need  for  it  has  gone ; 
and  success  comes  too  late  to  be 
really  enjoyed. 

It  does  a  man  little  good  to 
have  his  children  proud  of  him  at 
seventy,  if  they  were  apologizing 
for  him  at  forty  and  at  fifty. 

To  shorten  the  path  to  success; 
to  give  you  in  a  few  months  the 
working  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 


ments  of  business  which  otherwise 
require  years  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience — this  is  the  business  of  the 
Institute. 

Only  you  know  what  a  year  of 
your  life'  is  worth.  Surely  it  is 
worth  at  least  the  time  of  investiga¬ 
ting  a  training  which  has  helped 
other  men  to  find  a  more  direct 
path  to  the  really  worth-while 
positions  in  modern  business — a 
training  whose  appeal  is  to  the 
thoughtful — to  the  heads  of  homes 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties  and 
forties,  eager  for  the  respect  of 
those  they  love. 

The  guide  to  opportunity 

For  your  convenience  and  informa¬ 
tion  the  facts  about  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  have  been 
published  in  a  116-page  book  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business.”  It  contains  worth¬ 
while  business  information,  and  letters 
from  men  in  positions  exactly  similar  to 
yours.  It  will  be  sent  without  obligation; 
there  is  a  copy  for  every  man  of  serious 
purpose.  Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
371  Astor  Place,  New  York  City  iSBv 


S<'nd  me  "Forain*  .Ahead  in  Business” 
without  obliaation 


Business 
Position  ... 
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ON  TTIIS  in  tke  Marck,  1919,  numker  ol  Everybody's,  written  on  tke  eve  o{  tke  Pact 
Conference,  tkere  was  pointed  out  tke  doukt  akout  tke  attitude  of  tke  Conference  toward  Rna.', 


V,/  Conference,  tkere  was  pointed  out  tke  doukt  akout  tke  attitude  of  tke  Conference  toward 
Among  otker  paragrapks,  were  tkese: 


‘“If  tke  pre-Conference  disposition  to  let  affairs  in  Russia  ‘work  tkemselves  out  in  tkeir  own  vi; 
kecomes  tke  actual  Conference  attitude — if  made  a  fixed  policy — we  venture  to  tkink  tkere  will  Im 
apprekension  among  kundreds  of  tkoiisands  of  tkougktful  Americans. 


“It  is  kard  to  see  kow  tkis  uneasiness  can  ke  less  acute  among  peoples  geograpkically  nearer  Roml 
But  let  us  pass  tkat  ky  and  consider,  selfiskly  if  we  must,  only  our  own  concern  witk  tke  Russian  situataoi 

“^Ve  were  avowedly  in  tke  V/^ar  to  make  tke  world  safe  for  Democracy. 


“A  kliKtary  Autocracy  kad  made  it  unsafe  for  any  one.  Is  it  not  equaUy  true  tkat  a  murJenui 
anarcky,  comprising  at  most  a  small  percentage  of  Russia's  enormous  population,  is  to-day  making  tke  nac 
world  just  as  unsafe  for  any  one?  .  .  . 


“^Ve  skould  act  m  Russia  and  we  skould  act  at  kome. ' 


^Ve  recall  tkis  now  kecause,  a  year  kaving  passed  witkout  decisive  action,  we  are  again  facing  tk 
Russian  proklem  in  a  muck  more  acute  form. 


Having  in  tkis  interval  sukdued  ky  deatk  or  terrorism  great  masses  of  tke  people  of  European  Ruma, 
tke  Bolskevist  leaders  kave  at  last  found  time  to  turn  tkeir  attention  to  tke  rest  of  tke  world. 


Tkeir  armies  are  conducting  successful  offensives  against  opposing  Russian  forces  in  tke  East  and  Sootk 

Tkeir  ckosen  propagandists  are  spreading  tkeir  revolutionary  doctrines  in  areas  as  widely  separateJs 
Afgkanistan  and  tke  United  States.  • 

Tkat  we  kere  m  tkis  country  are  at  least  awake  to  tke  meaning  of  tkis  propaganda  is  indicated  kyde 
expulsion  of  some  of  its  apostles  and  adkerents.  But  tkis,  after  all,  is  a  promise  of  performance  ratkertiui 
final  performance  of  tke  duty  imposed  upon  our  Government. 

Likewise  tkere  are  faint  indications  tkat  tke  menace  of  tke  klilitary  side  of  Bolskevism  is  at  W 
disturking  tke  placidity  of  Great  Britain,  and  kecoming  plain  to  our  own  Military  folks.  Late  m  January, 
tke  cables  reported  tke  gatkenng  in  Paris  of  Bntisk  and  otker  Allied  Waval  and  Army  Ckiefs,  to  coak 
on  tke  tkreatened  capture  of  Odessa. 

Obviously  kere  is  tke  gateway  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  and — India.  Hence  tke  awalead 

Bntisk  interest. 


In  Vi^askington,  plain-speaking  General  Bliss  pointed  out  tke  possikle  way  into  Middle 
tkrougk  Poland.  Urging  tke  loan  of  $150,000,000  to  Poland  for  food  and  clotking,  providing  tbe  Aud 
assured  miktary  support  to  tke  Polisk  forces.  General  Bliss  said: 

“\Vitkout  outside  assistance,  military  okservers  kelieve  it  is  practically  certain  tkat  tke  Polish  ar«J 
can  not  witkstand  tke  force  of  tke  expected  Bolskevik  offensive.  If  successful,  it  probakly  would  set 
a  revival  of  tke  general  European  war." 

How  futile  it  is  to  pretend  tkat  all  is  well  witk  a  V/^orld  infected  witk  Bolskevism  because  k 
growtk  kas  not  yet  reacked  its  keart! 

Tke  major  surgeons  of  tke  world  must  meet — and  operate. 
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Wonder  if  /  ought  to  start  out  on  this  trip  with  only  one  spare,  William?  These  tires 
have  been  on  for  nearly  eight  months  now. '  * 

“J  know,  sir,  but  they're  Kelly- Spring  fields.  I  don 't' think  you  need  worry  about  blowouts. 
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When  the  Day  is  at  its  Best 


Breakfast  time!  Appetites  in  hanpony  with  the  crisp,  dewy  freshness  of  a  new 
day.  How  natural,  in  this  environment,  is  beautiful  silver!  Is  coffee  ever  so 
fragrant  as  when  creamed  from  a  silver  pitcher,  sweetened  from  a  silver  bowl,  stirred 
with  a  silver  spoori?  There’s  something  about  breakfast-table  silver  that  stimulates 
the  imagination,  enriches  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  tempts  to  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  that  important  morning  meal,  the  memories  of  which  are  so 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  accomplishments  of  succeeding  hours. 

QORH  AM  Sterling  Silverware  is  avail-  JN  use  as  well  as  decorative  beauty  Qorham 

able  from  leading  jewelers  everywhere.  L  Silver  Tableware  is  ever  a  delighL 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Siloersmilhs  &  Goldsmiths  NEW  YOtl 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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T3EFORE  the  days  of  Ivory  Soap,  a  bright, 
clean  face  often  meant  tears  and  a  smart¬ 
ing  skin. 

But  now — 

Ivory  Soap  washes  tender  little  cheeks  with 
lather  as  velvety  and  gentle  as  thistledown. 


IVORY  SOAP 


rLOAtS 


PURE 


Another  Step  Forward 

JUST  u  women.  41  years 
aco.  were  rarpHsed  and 
delichted  wUb  Irory  Soap, 
women  today  are  rarprised  and 
delirbted  with  tbe  new  Irory 
Soap  FUitt,  Tbeae  tnowlike 
Saket  of  Irory  Soap 

bobble,  ia  warm  water,  to 
**Safe  Sods  in  a  Second**  for 
laanderinc  fine  woolens  and 
silk  fobrict.  Excellent  too.  for 
the  shampoo.  Yoo  can  obtain 
a  sample  packace.  /he,  with 
dlrectioos  for  laonderinf  fine 
fabrics  witboot  rabbinr.  by 
aendtnr  yoor  name  and  address 
to  Dept.  It-C.  Tbe  Procter  A 
Gamble  Co.*  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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NUMBER  THREE 


SeTen  thouMkiid  dollar*  and  all  their  dream*  come  true  ...  Thi*  i*  what  happened  to  mggety  Rotm  Anthony 
and  her  “•hiftie**’’  father.  What  they'did  with  their  fortune  and  what  it  did  to  them  i*  one  of  Mr*.  Pulrer'* 
finest  *torie*.  **Black  Mountain,"  another  *tory  hy  Mr*.  Pulre'r  with  the  *ame  *imple'.human  appeal,  will 

appear  in  a  later  number. 


Far  away  on  Hitnalay  realized  the  tidings,  her  face  went  white  don’t  go  to  church,  she  ain’t  always  lud 

I  would  not  be  a  King,  enough  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together.  “That 

Of  woe  it  is  to  love;  case,  then,  we  can  buy  the  place.  Pa.  We 

The  path  to  power  is  steep  and  rough  kin  pay  off  the  mortgage;  an’  git  some 
And  tempests  reign  above.  decent  stuff  to  furnish  up,  an’  some 

I  would  not  climb  the  imperial  throne,  clothes — ”  then  she  broke  off  at  some- 

*Tis  built  oft  ice,  which  fortune’s  sun  thing  in  her  father’s  face,  “Oh,  Pa,  it’s 

Thaws  in  the  height  of  noon.  enough  money,  ain’t  it? 

— Shelley.  need  four  hundred  to  finish  off  the  mort¬ 

gage — you  said  rich!” 

IT  WAS  a  man  from  Hartridge  who  Peel  had  drawn  a  deep  breath,  with  a 
brought  the  news.  He  came  up  in  sense, 
one  of  those  little  cars,  sent  on,  no 
doubt ,  by  Messrs.  Butts  and  Wiley , 
the  event  being  of  such  importance. 

At  any  rate,  he  carried  all  the  official 
notices  and  necessary  papers. 

Peel  Anthony  had  t^en 

started  down  to  the  spring  for  water,  Rose  braids,  her  skimpy  faded-out  gingham, 
hiving  been  “at  him”  for  some  time  to  fill  and.  slim,  shapely  bare  feet, 
up  the  kettle,  and  the  man  from  Hartridge  tempt  welled  into  his  voice, 
must  have  seen  Peel  through  tL '  hemlock 
lacing,  for  he  stopped  his  car  '  J 
out,  and  went  over  and  talked  to  Peel, 

producing  his  papers  from  an  inner  pocket,  rich!  We’ve  got  seven  thousand  dollars!”  class, 

“Dumb  an’  silly,  I  was,”  said  Peel,  For  once  Rose’s  aplomb  failed.  .Although  loafer.” 
after  his  great  adventure  was  over, 


the  shoes  to  go  in.  But  Peel  Anthonyl” 

If  you  had  asked  his  neighbors  for  a 
character  of  Peel,  they  would  have  used 
some  shocking  names,  there’s  no  gainsay¬ 
ing.  .An  expert  with  rod  or  gun,  he  was 
freemason  enough  among  the  men  in  their 
We  don’t  oiily  outdoor  life,  canny  in  the  ways  of  wild 
things  and  no  mistake;  and  if  the  mood 
took  him  he  would  travel  miles  over  hill 
and  dale  in  the  sourest  or  roughest  weather 
perhaps,  of  rendering  his  words  on  the  trail  of  his  quarry.  If  the  mood 
with  oratorical  fitness.  He  ran  his  eye  took  him.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  his 
for  a  moment  over  the  unpainted  little  moods.  He  knew  no  other  law  than  im- 
shack  of  cheap  clapboard,  remote  from  pulse;  no  other  urge  than  his  wTsh.  He 

the  main-traveled  ways,  then  he  let  it  slide  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  by  what  shifts 

lightly  over  his  daughter,  standing  with  he  could,  and  some  of  the  folk  thought 
a  pail  and  her  cup-like  head-dress  of  sleek  dark  even  these  not  to  bear  examination.  For 

~  .  ’  ’  _  ^’hat  time  they  worked  in  field  or  quarry  - 

.A  vast  con-  or  factory.  Peel  lounged  beside  his  fire  or 
dozed  in  a  sunny  comer.  His  beard  grew 
‘This  here!”  he  said  coldly.  “We  ratty,  his  clothes  unkempt,  and  though 
and  jumped  wouldn’t  bother  with  no  cheap  stuff  like  his  eye  was  placid  and  his  brow  unharried 
~  *  this.  I  said  ‘rich.’  Real  rich.  Rose — pizen  by  care,  after  the  fashion  of  the  leisure 

he  was,  alas,  unpopular,  “tizy 
‘Nothin’  better’n  a  tramp,"  liis 

“an’  she  denied  it  passionately  afterward.  Peel  female  neighbors  declared  him.  .? 

you  could  ha’  keeled  me  over  with  a  cat’s  averred  that  at  this  point  she  crumpled  Perhaps  Peel  would  have  agreed.  Quke 
hind  foot.”  down  oif  the  path,  flung  her  apron  over  her  likely.  He  would  have  taken  his  cob  pipe 

Evidently  he  stayed  dumb  and  silly  so  head,  and  “let  ker-hoo.”  The  which.  Rose  out  of  his  mouth,  and  spat  amusedly  across 
long  that  Rose  grew  impatient,  for  she  said  scornfully,  was  just  “Pa’s  talk,”  but  his  tawny  beard,  and  chuckled  a  bit  philo- 
stahed  down  after  him.  And  there  she  there  is  no  doubt  the  pair  of  them  were  sophically  with  half-closed  eyes — and  gone 
found  the  two  of  them  the  man  from  floored  for  a  bit.  his  way.  Nobody  had  ever  altered  his 

Hmridge  and  her  father,  with  his  pail  *  way — nobody  but  Rose.  .And  she  had  not 

still  unfilled.  Her  father  broke  his  news  TF  IT  well-nigh  floored  Peel  and  Rose,  been  able  to  do  much.  “A'ou  can’t  teach 
rith  a  single,  simple  dramatic  gesture.  -A  you  can  fancy  what  it  did  to  their  neigh"  an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  he  said  himself 
“My  God,  Rose,”  he  said  faintly,  “we’re  bors — hard-working,  conservative  folk,  many  a  time  when  Rose  remonstrated. 

scattered  all  through  the  section,  in  out- 

You  couldn’t  faze  Rose  easily.  “I  laying  village  purlieus  or  on  hillside  farm  T^EEL  had  come  up  out  of  West  Virginia 
thought  you  came  down  here  to  fetch  holdings.  To  have  this  piece  of  fortune  *  to  the  York  State  hills  many  years  be- 
water.  Pa.  The  kittle’s  most  dry,”  and  befall  Peel  .Anthony,  a  man  who  “never  fore,  a  youngish,  fairly  good-looking  fellow 
her  voice  was  dry  as  the  kettle,  what  with  turned  his  hand  to  a  decent  chore  if  he  then,  with  untidy  hair  and  slouchy  dress.  He 
the  fact  that  Peel  Anthony’s  whimwhams  could  help  it — fishin’  an’  huntin’  an’  fell  in  with  the  Parsons  Lumber  Company, 
from  time  to  time  were  enough  to  make  loafin’  all  his  time,  an’  not  a  God-blessed  did  a  little  desultory  work  “cutting  out 
>  girl  wary.  But  this  was  not  a  whim-  thing  else!”  It  was  hound  to  raise  feeling,  mine  props,”  and  in  the  winter  “laid  over 
wham.  P<*1  took  a  step  toward  her,  “Not  that  I  begredge  it  to  Rose — ”  it  a  spell,”  and  had  kept  it  up  indefinitely, 
wav^  a  piece  of  paper,  his  voice  raw  now  was  Mrs.  Bama  .Addescomb  who  voiced  He  had  brought  certain  sophistiptions 
emotion.  this  collective  emotion — “not  that  I’d  take  with  him:  a  mild  acquaintance  with  the 

‘I  tell  ye  it’s  the  truth.  Praise  God  it  from  her,  Gcxl  knows,  though  I  do  say  game  of  poker,  a  fairish  taste  for  liquor,  an 
whom  all  blessin’s  flow.  It’s  a  my  Minnie  could  ha’  us^  a  decent  share,  utter  disresp^t  for  organized  labor,  and  a 
“1*^  Rose,  from  your  grampaw’s  an’  her  the  oldest  of  seven,  an’  Bama  that  line  of  dry,  irreverent,  loquacious  humor 
in  the  West,  that  I  ain’t  ever  tight  with  his  money  account  of  tryin’  to  that  gave  him  cachet  among  the  less  de- 
of  in  years.  You  never  can  tell  git  us  one  o’  them  dual-purpose  cows —  sirable  spirits.  A  bachelor  of  lax  and  un- 

your  folks’ll  do.  Blood’s  thicker  but  fur  Peel  Anthony - ”  desirable  habit — or  so  folk  opposed. 

rwl*  ‘-®™***’  “Rose’s  never  mixed  with  the  young  But  one  October  night,  after  he  had 

jVt  down  on  me — puttin’  an  end  to  the  folks  much — never  set  foot  in  the  house  lived  here  for  some  years!;  they  learned 

grind— me  that  expected  to  keep  on  o’  Gcxl,”  one  objector  cried.  otherwise.  One  .of.  tfie'-Morg^  youi^ 

I9  the  bitter  end.”  -  ..  “Oh,  I’ll  say  fur  Rose,  she  tried.  She’s  fellows  had  been  along' with  ^el  when  it 

forkin’!”  exclaimed  Rose,  then  as  she  got  the  right  kind  o’  -feelin’,  an’  if  she  happened.  The  telegraph  operator  at 

C-ffrigkt,  ItCO^  tp  1%4  MiJfmmp  CViy—f  in  tAt  (KmM  S^rnfm  tm4  t/imt  Q 
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Connorsville  had  wired  over  to  Hallam 
that  a  package  was  left  in  the  station- 
master’s  care  for  Peel  Anthony.  The 
Morgan  young  fellow  had  driven  Peel 
over  to  get  it. 

And  when  they  got  there  the  package 
turned  out  to  be  a  little  girl.  A  tiny  elf 
with  a  vivid  little  face,  a  smooth,  golden 
skin,  a  pouting  red  button  of  a  mouth,  and 
two  dark,  velvety,  solemn  eyes  that  stared 
at  the  men  unsmiling. 

She  was  dressed  outrageously  in  drabby- 
white  dirty  velvets  and  shoddy  laces.  But 
she  was  for  Peel  all  right.  There  was  a 
freight-tag  tied  to  her  arm  with  his  name 
and  address  on  it,  and  there  was  a  letter 
to  him  in  the  ribbon  at  her  waist. 

Mr.  Peel  .\nthony: 

I  am  sending  you  your  little  girl  your  wife 
Mrs.  Anthony  having  left  her  with  me  at  her 
death  the  4th  inst.  burial  arrangements  has 
been  looked  after  by  benneht  organisation 
but  nothing  for  child.  It  is  your  wife  Mrs. 
Anthony  hist  wish  I  should  find  where  you 
are  at  and  forward  child,  she  hoped  you  will 
look  after  it,  it  was  appel  of  her  eye  and  may 
God  bless  you  if  you  do  and  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  do  the  same  for  you. 

Your  truly 

Mrs.  Katie  Melbin. 

Peel  had  let  the  Morgan  young  fellow 
read  it. 

“Don’t  it  beat  all?”  he  had  asked,  chew¬ 
ing  away  on  his  bit  of  shag,  and  staring 
around  the  ding}’  little  station  with  its 
bleared  oil-light  and  dreary  stove. 

“Mrs.  Katie  Melbin — I  ’member  the  ol’ 
hellion  too — my  little  girl — well,  well- 
pore  Mamie,  so  that’s  the  way  it  went 
with  you — ^why,  I  ain’t  seen  hair  nor  hide 
of  you  in  six  years,  and  this  young  ’un 
can’t  be — but — but,  pshaw! — Mamie  done 
the  best  she  could,  I  s’pose;  an’  nobody 
kin  say  I  didn’t  do  dirt  by  her.  I  never 
was  any  hand  at  matrimony — pore  Mamie 
— so  you’re  dead.” 

He  had  gone  over  to  the  wee  creature  and 
bent  his  big  ungainly  self,  eye  level  with  her. 
“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“Wose,”  the  tired  little  mouth  quiv¬ 
ered,  and  two  big  tears  sprang  into  the 
child’s  eyes. 

“Thar  now!  Ain’t  she  a  purty  little 
thing?”  Peel  swung  the  little  creature  up 
into  his  arm,  enduing  her  a  little.  For 
answer  she  flung  her  tiny  arms  about  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  a  tide  of  pink 
had  flooded  Peel’s  face. 

“Hell,  now — can  you  beat  it?”  he  asked 
sheepishly. 

“What  you  goin’  to  do?”  the  Morgan 
young  fellow  asked,  and  Peel  had  turned 
on  him  fiercely. 

“What  kin  I  do?  Keep  the  little  rascal, 
of  course.  ’S  about  all  I  c’u’d  do  fur 
Mamie.  ’Twan’t  her  faulti  I’d  ought 
to  stayed  home.  I  hadn’t  oughta ’ve  left 
her.  An’  don’t  the  letter  say  the  little 
gel’s  the  apple  o’  her  eye - ” 

SO  PEEL  had  fathered  the  little  Rose. 

He  had  carried  her  out  to  the  poor  dig¬ 
gings  he  called  his  own  and  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  with  her,  and  he  had  commis¬ 
sioned  a  woman  acquaintance,  an  Irish 
woman,  to  get  the  child  new  clothes  and 
turn  an  eye  on  her  now  and  again.  And, 
finally,  he  had  silenced  the  eternally  wag¬ 
ging  tongues  about  him. 

“Didn’t  know  you  was  a  man  o’  fam’ly, 
Peel,”  a  young  section-hand  chaffed  him. 
“I  hear  you’ve  got  a  bran’-new  daughter." 


“Yes,”  Peel  drawled  back  slowly,  “I 
have.  I  got  a  daughter  an’  she’s  got  a 
daddy  with  stren’th  in  his  right  arm  to 
settle  anybody’s  that’s  too  fresh.”  No  one 
therrafter  was  “fresh”  with  regard  to  Peel 
Anthony’s  Rose,  whose  status  he,  and 
presently  all  his  neighbors,  accepted  as  the 
amende  honorable  to  “pore  Mamie.” 

As' the  years  sped  there  were  three  things 
apparent  in  little  Rose  Anthony:  That 
she  adored  her  father;  that  she  was  a 
beauty;  that  she  was  a  shrew.  The  first 
secur^  her  only  a  mildly  stirring  approval 
in  public  esteem,  her  obligation  to  Peel 
being  offset  by  that  worthy’s  casual  and 
precarious  position;  the  second  secured 
her  a  frankly  expressed  and  prophetic  db- 
approbation  from  the  petticoat  element; 
the  third — but  few  people  realize  that  a 
shrew  b  only  a  disappointed  idealist. 

1ITTLE  Rose  Anthony’s  idcab  had  been 
^  set  and  definitely  yearning  from  the 
beginning  toward  a  patent  respectability, 
as  though  nature  offered  a  compensator}’ 
balance  against  the  facts  of  her  ill- 
starred  parentage.  Neatness,  a  valid  pub¬ 
lic  reputation,  an  establbhed  position, 
conformity,  longings  for  these  blazed  in 
her  as  a  tiny  child.  There  had  been  no 
pains  to  disguise  from  her  either  in  child- 
bh  chaffing,  or  frank  prognosb  of  her 
elders,  her  unique  situation.  It  had  be¬ 
come  a  lifelong  and  accepted  wound  in  her 
heart  to  be  healed  over  superficially,  at 
least,  by  layers  of  careful  effort  toward 
approved  convention. 

She  was  only  twelve  when  she  had  burst 
in  on  Peel  late  one  snowy  afternoon.  Her 
eyes  had  blazed,  jewel-wise,  her  checks 
flamed,  her  breath  was  gone.  There  were 
the  marks  of  snowy  battle  upon  her  per¬ 
son.  But  all  her  emotion  centered  on  her 
father,  busy  with  hb  pipe. 

“I  licked  ’em,”  she  cried,  “I  licked  the 
hull  boilin’!  Ain’t  no  one  kin  throw 
straighter’n  me.  I  won’t  have  ’em  callin’ 
you  names — sayin’  things.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  we  got  to  git  one.” 

Peel  haid  removed  hb  pipe  and  feet  to¬ 
gether.  “Git  what,  honey?”  he  had  asked. 

“.\  parlor'”  she  shriek^.  “A  place  fur 
comp’ny.  Why,  look  at  thb  room — trap^ 
an’  guns  on  the  walb,  an’  shelves  any  ol’ 
how,  and  on’y  pieces  o’  carpet  layin’  round. 
.An’  a  kitchen  stove,  an’  clothes  hangin’  on 
the  wall,  an’  the  chairs  all  broke,  an’  the 
attic  stairs  goin’  right  up  out  of  it — an’ — 
an’  not  even — not  even — a — a  sova.” 

“.A  sova!”  Peel  repeated  dumbly. 

“It  ain’t  genteel.  People  that’s  genteel 
all  has  ’em.  But  I  haven’t  got  one — 
A'iney  Elson — ”  her  face  twbted,  broke  up, 
sobbing.  “Viney  Ebon’s  folks  b  git  tin’  a 
new  one  thb  week  with  soap  premiums. 
.A  green  velvet  sova — fur  the  parlor.  To 
set  on.  They  got  a  shelf  all  fancy  sheUs, 
too,  and  pitcher  albums,  an’  a  organ,  an’ 
lace  throws  onto  the  chairs,  but  Viney 
says — to-day — she  wouldn’t  even  lemme 
see  it.  She  says  I  ain’t  even  worth  lettin’ 
see  it.  I  ain’t  respectable  enough  to  see 
it  at  all.” 

“Oh,  pshaw — them  Ebons!”  Peel 'had 
spat  amiably.  “Oh,  pishaw!” 

“But  we’d  oughta  have  one — a  sova,” 
she  wept. 

“Fur  the  Lord’s  sake,  why?”  Peel  had 
chuckled.  “W’e  ain’t  livin’  in  the  sofa 
class,  exactly,  Rosie.” 

She  made  a  despairing  gesture.  “Then 
how  ’m  I  ever  to  git  married?  How  ’m 
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I  ever  to  have  a  fella?  You  gotta  have  a 
sova  to  set  on  an’  hold  hands  with.  Afl 

the  girb  says  so - ” 

“Pshaw,  girl,  you’re  too  young  to 
bother  fillin’  your  head  with  notions.” 

Yet  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  tjje  day 
was  not  far  off  when  hb  Rose  would  have 
to  reckon  with  thb  subject.  * 

Ultimately  he  decided  in  a  vague,  cA- 
fortable  fashion,  he  oiwht  to  do  sometl^ 
for  her— Something  fatherly,  provident 
She  was  growing  up  a  woods’  witch 
vividly  pretty  and  graceful,  but  without  a 
chance  here  in  her  nei^borhood.  He 
must  do  something — would  do  somethi^ 
But  the  years  slippwl  on  and  life.movedas 
before.  He  fish^  and  hunted  and  smoked 
and  loafed.  He  went  ragged,  and  often 
save  for  Rose’s  urgings  unwashed,  and 
unshaven.  But  at  all  times  vastly,  might¬ 
ily  comfortable. 

“.After  all.  Rose,”  he  would  say,  at  times 
when  she  railed  at  him,  “the  secret  of  easy 
livin’  is  to  have  jest  enough.  WTiat  you 
want  an’  need — no  more.  Simple-like, 
that’s  all.  We’re  warm  enough  an’  cheer¬ 
ful.  The  woods  give  enough  fire-woo^ 
we  can  grow  our  eatin’,  we’re  covered  up 
decent,  an’  we  got  our  health.  That’s 
somethin’.  I  kin  raise  the  com  for  to- 
baccy  an’  cawfee  an’  a  bit  o’  sweet  for  you 
now  and  again.  We  got  the  trees  an’  the 
hills  an’  all  the  birds  round  us,  an’  the 
view  down  the  river.  I’d  know  as  a  man 
could  ask  fur  more.  What’s  thb  cmy 
rush  to  have  things  all  fur,  anyhow.  It’s 
livin’  simple-like  b  best.  I’m  happy  an’ 

I  know  it.” 

“Well  p’raps,  but  mebbe  I  ain’t,”  Rose 
had  flung  back  passionately. 

“Then  it’s  ’cause  you’re  lookin’  through 
the  wrong  spectacles,  girl.  Better  change 
’em.  ’Nuff’s  enuff,”  the  philosopher  hid 
concluded,  refilling  hb  pipe;  “folks  had 
ought  to  live  easier  in  their  minds.” 

“Well,  if  you  go  on  thb  way,  you’ll  have 
the  easiness  all  to  yourself,”  she  retortei 
“Folks  ain’t  crowdin’  round  us  any,  I 
notice.” 

This  was  one  summer  when  she  was 
eighteen.  But  she  was  mistaken  about 
the  crowding,  for  the  very  next  evening 
came  one  who  was  destined  to  come  agim 
and  yet  again,  suing  with  wbth^  inde¬ 
fatigable  resolve  for  that  which,  like  ignis 
fatuus,  beckoned  and  allured,  yet,  appar¬ 
ently,  ever  receded.  Hb  name  was  Hil¬ 
ary  Doddridge,  and  his  people  owned  one 
of  the  largest  farms  in  the  region. 

He  was  a  young  man  turned  twenty,  and 
of  a  kind  to  give  the  eye  pause.  Young 
and  brown  and  hardy  of  promise  as  a  fine 
young  sapling  oak,  and  except  for  the 
sickly  rigors  of  courtship  upon  him  now- 
the  enemy  of  virility — a  very  country 
Apollo.  He  came  up  the  little  path  to 
Rose’s  house,  and  Rose  watched  him  co®- 
ing.  She  was  wearing  her  best  dress, 
cause  it  was  the  only  one  she  had,  and  she 
was  shoeless. 

Hilary  Doddridge  was  hideously  respec¬ 
table.  He  carried  a  package  under  (» 
arm  tied  with  blu6-and-silver  cord, 
hair  was  brushed  back  sleekly  wet,  to 
shoes  squeaked  their  Sabbath  loudest,  and 
he  smelt  to  Heaven  like  a  civet-cat  R^ 
met  hb  glance,  judicial,  apprabing.  Th®* 
was  no  beam  of  encouragement. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  Hilary  paused, 
swallowing. 

“I  made  out  I’d  come  over  to  to  sc* 
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you  this  evening,”  he  said,  his  gray  eyes 
praying  for  mercy  as  they  restt^  on  the 
nonchalant,  pretty,  dark-eyed  hamadrj-ad. 

“Sorry  you  came  when  the  folks  ain’t  to 
home,”  she  answered  curtly  But  Hilaiy- 
had  the  real  metal. 

“I  kin  wait  till  they  git  back,”  he  said, 
and  he  sat  down  on  the  step,  wiping  his 
face'  with  his  handkerchief. 

“That’s  a  nice-lookin’  dog-rose,”  he  said 
presently. 

“Look  at  it  all  you  want,”  the  girl  re¬ 
joined. 

“1  know  a  rose  I’d  ruther  look  at.” 
Hilary  bounced  back.  It  drew  first  blood, 
for  an  odd  color  swept  the  girl’s  face. 

“Better  be  more  choicj’,”  she  said  bit¬ 
terly. 

“I  got  the  best  taste  in  the  county,”  he 
said  ^eerfully;  then  he  added,  “I  fetched 
this  little  package  over  with  me — to  pass 
the  time  away.” 

“It  does  hang  pretty  heavy,”  she  said 
coldly,  and  she  stubb^  her  slim,  brown 
toe  against  the  neat  white  package  he  had 
slid  along  the  step  toward  her. 

Undismayed,  Hilarj-  had  staid  on  some 
time,  and  when  he  rose  he  evMi  dusted  his 
trousers  elegantly  and  said.w'ith  a  touch 
of  defiance: 

“I — I’ll  be  cornin’  up  again,  Rose — come 
Thursday.” 

“Nobody  asked  you  to,”  she  flashed 
back  under  her  breath,  but  she  must  have 
spoken  soUo  voce,  for  Hilary'  returned,  as 
we  have  said,  again,  and  yet  again. 

But  Rose,  going  indoors  that  first  eve¬ 
ning,  had  star^  about  her  in  a  dull  de¬ 
spair — at  the  animal  traps;  at  her  father’s 
shotgun  and  rifle  on  the  wall;  at  the  bare, 
dingy  floor;  the  lumbering  cook-stove;  the 
desolate  pine  table;  and  the  wooden  stair¬ 
way  rising  out  of  the  room,  toward  her 
attic  chamber,  like  a  gruesome  skeleton. 
She  had  sunk  down,  her  head  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  table,  and  cried  bitterly.  There  was  no 
use;  simply  no  use".  There  was  no  re¬ 
spectability  here,  no  conformity.  Oh, 
what  a  Pa!  A  Pa  she  loved — true,  kind, 
benign,  but  so  shiftless!  A  prince  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  with  his  strange  and  easy  philoso¬ 
phy.  What  a  chance  for  a  girl,  sur¬ 
rounded  only  by  these  utilitarian  sym¬ 
bols,  when  convention  cried  out  for  other 
things — parlors,  albums,  a  shelf  with  shells, 
a  “sova.”  Why,  she  had  not  even  shoes! 

Yet,  as  we  had  said,  Hilary  Doddridge 
was  a  man  of  no  ordinarv'  metal.  He 
came  on  Thursday  and  he  came  again.  If 
Rose  had  no  parlor  to  invite  him  to,  there 
was  a  whole  mountain  to  walk  in,  or  sit  in, 
in  discreet  nooks.  .\nd  if  Rose  had  no 
shoes,  she  had  far  better,  shapely  little 
feet,  and  a  face  that  stopped  one’s  gaze 
from  roving  elsewhere.  Not  that  Rose 
yielded  much.  She  scarcely  let  him  touch 
her  hand.  She  was  wild  as  a  cat  against 
his  offensive.  He  must  be  content  with 
a  guiding  touch  of  her  elbow  over  a  rough 
place,  with  a  pathetic  snatch  at  her  reluc¬ 
tant  fingers  saying  good  night.  He  had 
landed  a  kiss  on  her  ear  once,  up  in  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Woods,  and  been  repentant  a  whole 
week;  and  a  few  times  he  had  kissed  her 
hand.  Once  seizing  it,  he  had  planted  a 
kiss  on  her  little  brown  palm  and  sighed 
out  of  his  swelling  heart : 

“The  thin^  I’d  do  fur  you,  Rosie!” 
“What  things?”  her  hand  had  faltered 
in  his  a  moment. 

“Give  you  things,”  he  cried  back; 


“pretty  things  that  women  likes.  Stuff 
to  fix  yourself  up  with  an’ — an’  a  little 
house — nice  little  home  with  new  pretty 
stuff  in  it — fur  you  an’  me — ”  his  hand 
tightened  on  hers,  but  Rose  drew  away 
with  a  little  choked  sigh. 

“That’s — that’s  real  polite,”  she  fal¬ 
tered;  then  the  old  bitterness  blazed.  “But 
what’s  the  use  talkin’  so  silly,  Hilary  Dod¬ 
dridge?  Your  folks — why  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  laughs  at  you  cornin’  up  here.  Can’t 
you  see — I  ain’t — suitable.”  Her  breast 
heaved  stormily.  “Can’t  you  see  it?” 

“You’re  suitable  fur  me.  You’re  the 
prettiest,  sweetest  girl  roun’  these  parts, 
an’  I — 1.”  the  word  tore  its  reluctant  way 
through  Hilary  ’s  shy  lii>s,  “I  love  you.  Rose 
.\nthony.”  He  looked  aroimd  defiantly, 
as  though  addressing  W’hom-It-May-Con- 
cem.  “I  love  you.  an’  I’m  a-goin’  to 
marry  you.” 

“Marry  me!  Why.  I  couldn’t  never 
marry  anybody.  You  gotta  have  things 
to  marry  with.  Housekeepin’  things,  an’ — 
an’  a  chest,  with  towels  and  sheets - ” 

“Oh,  Good  Lord!”  said  Hilary  cheer¬ 
fully,  prisoning  her  hand. 

“Oh,  who  wants  to  marry?”  she  cried  in 
an  agony  of  pride. 

“Send  me  away  then — say  you’ll  never 
have  me,”  dared  Hilary  out  of  new-born 
recklessness.  “Say  ‘go’  and  I’ll  go.” 

“Lord  knows  I  ain’t  keepin’  you,” 
flamed  Rose. 

“Say  ‘go,’  ”  he  urged.  “Go  on — say  it!” 

“You  bwn  cornin’  round  here  all  o’ 
three  months.  I  sh’  think  you’d  know 
if  I  wanted  you  to  go,”  she  grumbled. 

“Well,  but  I  got  to  hear  it  from  your 
own  lips.  Go  on,  say  it.  Say  ‘Go,  Hilary 
Doddridge.’  ” 

“Oh — shut  up,”  she  burst  out,  crying 
desperatelv.  “I’m — jest — mixed — up — ^is 
all.” 

Hilary  had  smiled  with  a  flash  of  warm 
hope  in  his  heart.  But  though  two  years 
had  passed,  his  suit  had  not  advanc^  an 
inch.  If  Rose  had  never  said  “Go!”  ex¬ 
actly — ^yet,  equally,  she  had  never  said 
“Stay.”  His  staying,  his  persistent,  quiet 
wooing  had  been  of  his  own  volition.  Two 
years!  .\  long  time.  Perhaps  the  memory  of 
it  all  flashed  through  the  girl’s  mind  on  this 
auspicious  evening  when  the  tidings  of 
great  joy  broke  upon  her  and  her 
father. 

WITH  deft  fingers,  like  one  bemused 
by  a  spell,  she  had  spread  the  cloth, 
set  out  the  frugal  meal — tea,  and  boiled 
potatoes  and  brown  flour  gravy,  and  a 
bowl  of  wild  strawberries.  . 

As  if  by  tacit  consent  neither  she  nor  her 
father  spoke.  They  were  still  imder  the 
spell.  But  with  his  third  cup  of  tea  Peel 
broke  through  it.  From  where  he  sat  he 
could  see  through  bare  shadeless  windows 
a  distant  view  of  winding  silver  river, 
girdled  by  hills,  in  soft  deep  tones  of  blue- 
green.  The  sim  was  setting  down-river 
in  a  splash  of  rosy-mauve,  and  Peel 
sighed. 

“I’d  know  as  I  c’d  live  anywheres  else 
an’  git  a  finer  view.  It’s  grander  ’an  any 
picture  ever  painted — an’  free  as  air!  And 
wild  berries — they’re  pretty  good  eatin’. 
Not  but  what  flour  gravy!  We  gotta 
stick  pretty  close  to  it,  an’  I  woiildn’t 
mind  the  change.” 

“We  can  have  pretty  nigh  what  we 
want  now.  Pa — can’t  we?” 

“Ain’t  anything  I  kin  think  of.  We 
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can  show  folks.  You  an’  I’s  been  a  kind 
o’  laffin’-stock  to  ’em  long  enough.” 

“Clothes  first.  Pa — we’re  hardly  dtctnL 
Listen  here,”  she  sprang  up  and  fetchtj 
a  gay-covered  paper  book  from  a 
shelf.  “Listen  to  this — the  Findler  ^ 
buys  all  their  stuff  from  this  house— listai 
here:  ( 

“‘No.  3618-A:  j 

“  ‘This  el^nt  creation  is  of  the  finest 
quality  Georgette  crepe.  It  is 
after  the  latest  Paris  creatbn;  the  bodice 
features  the  new  bell  sleeve  a^  cnDarlts 
throat.  A  rich  near-silk  foundation  sets 
off  the  tunic,  which  is  heavily  jj 
pastelle  shades.  Comes  in  black,  nav) 
Copen,  orchid,  rose  and  com—  May 
Findler  bought  navy  -  blue,  but  I’m  t 
mmd  to  have  rose-pink.  Pa.  An’  on 
page  thirty-seven — Wait,  listen!— they’si 
bride’s  dress,  white  taffeta  with 
and  a  bunch  of  orange-blossoms — ” 


A  BRIDE’S  dress.  Heaven’s  sake- 
what’s  in  your  head  now,  gifl?” 
“Well,  but — Hilary — ”  her  voice  qon 
ered  a  little.  “I  could  marry  off  <k«Tiil 
now.” 

“Hilary!”  the  philosopher  cleared  In 
throat,  pushed  aside  the  dish  of  flour gnvy, 
and  got  up,  drawing  out  hb  cob. 

“Hilary,”  he  repeated  more  firmly,  thn 
sighed.  “Rose,  I  never  said  much  beiory 
— I — I  never  thought  you  set  enuff  itort 
by  Hilary” — he  paus^,  moved  to  tie 
stove,  applied  hb  pipe  to  a  live  coal,  lipped 
it  with  a  sucking  satbfaction — “but  nw- 
now,  I  may’s  well  speak.  It’s— it’s  join’ 
to  make  a  great  difference — thb— thiiheit 
legacy.  You  an’  me — folks  have  had  tlw 
fill  predictin’  things  fur  us,  but  it’s  our  ton. 
We  got  our  own  little  come-baci,  an’  it’rt 

a-goin’  to  show  ’em - ” 

“But  where  does  Hilary  come  in-he- 
he’s  stcxxl  by  us!” 

The  philosopher  deprecated  Hibr) 
“Hilary  belongs  here,  with  all  the  rest” 
he  grew  thou^tful.  “Money— mooeji 
re^nsibility,  Rose.  You  can’t  go  alont; 
old  ways  with  it.  You  can  never  do 
simple-like’s  when  you  haven’t  any.  ,1a' 
now — well,  we  gotta  do  our  share, 
What  I  mean  b,”  before  her  dark^ 
glance,  “what  I  mean,  b,  it’d  be  foolish 
fur  you  to  marry  Hilary  Doddridge- 
bein’  we’re  people  o’  means  now,  an’  fa 
a  mere  farmin’  man!” 

“But  if — if  I  want  to  marry  Hilary?" 

“Then  I’d  forbid  it,”  Peel  raised  a  grave 
hand.  “I’ll  never  give  my  consent  to  tar 
daughter’s  marryin’  like  that.” 

“An’  if  I  remin’  you  I  ain’t  your  dan^ 
ter,”  she  cried  stormily. 

“Then  I’U  remin’  you  o’  the  ^ 
that  was  took  into  a  bosom  where  it  wt. 
said  Peel  still  gravely. 

The  girl  turned  pale,  her  breath  siw* 

^'“m't’s  right.  CaU  me  a  pig,  ^  • 
s’pose  I  deserve  it.  Oh,  I  know  I  o* 

you  everything — only — only - 

“Then  obey  me,”  said  Peel. 

Rose  Icxrked  out  of  the  window, 
the  sunscape  had  gone  deep  violet, 
single  figure  climbed  the  hill. 

“That’s— Hilary— now,”  she  said  " 
trembling  lips.  “He — he  al^ys  1®*® 
he’d  go  when  I  said  the  word.”  . 

“Say  it  now,  then,”  urged 
“good’s  any  time.  You  Imow,  w 
“he’ll  be  aU  the  quicker  to  have  you,  aw 
the  money’s  come.” 
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Slu  stubbed  her  stim  brown  toe  against  the  neat  whtU  ^aehofe  he  had  ML  aJong  the  ste^  toward  her. 
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IT  WAS,  as  we  have  said,  a  nine  days’ 
wonder.  Rumor  flew  through  the  coun¬ 
tryside — ^that  Peel  had  gone  d9wn  to 
Hartridge  the  day  after  the  great  tidings 
and  been  given  a  New  York  draft  for  the 
whole  legacy;  that  he  had  taken  the  same 
to  the  Hartridge  Bank,  and  cashed  the 
amount  in  full  for  greenbacks,  “enough  to 
choke  a  hog;”  that  he  had  laid  out  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  in  new  raiment;  that  he 
was  contemplating  new  and  mysterious 
schemes,  a  little  undecided  as  to  his  next 
move. 

Certainly  a  new  atmosphere  surrounded 
the  Anthonys.  Sabbatical  purified  hush 
pervaded  the  little  hillside  house.  The 
single  lower  room  had  been  swept  and 
garnished;  a  neighbor  woman  had  been 
hired  by  the  day  to  chore  for  them,  and 
Peel,  in  blue  serge  and  gamboge  shoes, 
and  Rose  in  a  taffeta  gown,  sat  stiffly, 
hands  in  lap,  adjusting  their  ideas  to  the 
gigantic  coup.  They  were  said  to  be 
reserved,  a  bit  stiff,  under  their  new  respon¬ 
sibilities,  but  this  may  have  been  merely 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  their  new  concept. 

To  an  old  friend  here  and  there  Peel  had 
been  utterly  confidential,  even  loquacious. 
He  had  shown  his  roll,  he  had  even  con¬ 
fessed  to  certain  weaknesses,  hidden  deep 
in  his  bosom  these  many  years,  which  now 
he  had  hastened  to  gratify;  to  wit,  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  banjo,  which  he  had  always 
hankered  to  play,  and  a  continual  yearn¬ 
ing  for  licorice  jujubes.  He  had  bought 
twenty  pounds  of  jujubes  the  day  he  cashed 
his  draft,  and  a  handsome  banjo — “a  right 
smart  tool” — which  thus  far,  however,  he 
had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  had  also 
confessed  to  Jeff  Willet  that  respect  for  his 
riches  had  caused  him  to  discard  his  old 
cob.  He  was  using  a  flaming  new  amber 
‘and  meerschaum  now,  that  came  in  a 
purple -plush  case  lined  with  pea -green 
satin.  Peel  “put  the  pipe  to  bed  every 
night  like  a  dam’  baby  in  a  cradle.”  “It’s 
uncomfortable  on  my  lip,  too,  an’  not  a 
mossel  o’  flavor.” 

Rose  revealed  less.  She  looked  like  a 
person  with  a  fever,  a  little  drawn,  with 
bright  eyes.  There  were  times  when  she 
was  almost  garrulous,  others  when  she 
seemed  to  sulk,  but  visitors  were  agreed 
on  one  thing:  Rose  .was  a  handsome  girl. 
Pretty  as  a  picture,  whether  in  her  old 
rags  or  this  new  modish  outfit.  Queer 
that  Hilary  Doddridge  wasn’t  in  evidence, 
though,  mighty  queer,  and  him  so  patient 
an’  endurin’  before  now. 

Visitors  there  were  many.  Old  neigh¬ 
bors  calling  in  twos  and  threes,  curious, 
speculative,  envious,  derisive  even — but 
callers. 

Life  was  a  continuous  “at  home”  for 
Peel  and  Rose,  and  those  who  could  not 
come  wrote.  News  of  the  fortime  had  pene¬ 
trated  quite  far.  There  was  a  “piece” 
about  it  in  the  Briston  Weekly. 

But  Peel  was  equal  to  it  all.  On  his 
sixth  day  he  announced  a  decision. 

“Me  an’  Rose  here,  we  calc’late  to  go 
away.  Ain’t  no  reason  why  we  should 
stick  around  in  the  backwoods  all  our 
lives.  We’ll  visit  roun’  and  live  in  the 
cities,  I  s’pose.  W’e  may  go  to  West 
Virginny  after  while,  but  first  off  we’ll 
go  to  Richmond  City  an’  stay  a  spell. 
We’re  a  little  tired  o’  country  ways,  an’ 
now  we’re  rich,  we’re  a-goin’  to  move  on. 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  give  Rose  here, 


much  advantages,  but  I’m  goin’  to  learn 
her  city  ways  now — not  goin’  to  be  back- 
woods  no  more.  Not  that  I  qu’al  with 
the  country,  but  money’s  responsibility. 
You  got  to  live  right  up  to  it.”  < 

“An’  what  about  Hilary?”  one  ques¬ 
tioner  thrust  at  Rose  shyly,  but  Peel  an¬ 
swered  for  her. 

“Oh — Hilary,”  he  said  condescendingly. 
“My  Rose’ll  look  elsewhar,  I  cal’clate. 
Coin’  off  to  stay  in  the  city,  she’ll  likely 
meet  some  feller  over  there  an’  settle  down.” 

They  went  off  to  the  city.  Bag  and 
baggage,  they  took  the  train  at  Carter’s 
Eddy,  and  Hiram  Handy,  who  drove  them 
over,  told  afterward  how  full  of  glee  and 
interest  Peel  was. 

Yet  though  he  was  eager  to  go,  a  nostal¬ 
gic  pang  must  have  seiz^  him,  for  as  the 
train  swung  away  from  the  Eddy,  and  he 
caught  the  last  familiar  (mrve  of  enfolding 
peaks.  Peel  looked  back  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly. 

“There,  now,  that’s  the  prettiest  bit  o’ 
hill  an’  river  you’d  want.  I  never  see  it 
look  better  any  June — you  can  see  way 
up  to  Doddridge’s  farm.  They’re  cuttin’ 
hay  out  the  hill,  but  the  south  field’s  all 
daisies.  Pretty,  ain’t  it.  Rose?” 

“Fine,”  Rose  said  rigidily,  but  she  wasn’t 
even  looking  at  it.  She  was  sitting  with 
eyes  tightly  closed,  her  head  slightly  bent. 
Now  a  single  round,  scorching,  silver  drop 
feu  on  her  newly  gloved  hand. 

Ah,  but  the  city — Mecca  and  eternal 
wonderment  of  the  country-bred! 
For  the  first  time  Rose  sampled  it  all — 
the  blazing  beauties  of  Richmond  City, 
the  covmty  seat.  She  had  never  dreamt 
of  life  like  this. 

A  bedroom  whose  beauty  was  un¬ 
believably  lovely!  Double  curtains  of 
Nottingham  lace  and  sky-blue  silk,  a  brass 
bed  that  glittered  like  the  gates  of  the 
Celestial  City,  a  stuffed  blue-velvet  tete-a- 
t6te — called  a  “teet”  in  Carter’s  Eddy, 
green  velvet  foliage  underfoot,  delicate 
rose  walls  covered  with  gold-framed  en¬ 
gravings.  It  was  beyond  any  parlor  of 
her  dreams.  And  adjoining — incredible — 
a  bathroom  consecrated  to  herself  alone,  a 
mystery  of  nickel  and  white  enamel. 

You  could  tell  you  were  in  the  city 
without  even  looking  out  of  your  window. 
For  a  murmurous  uproar  entered:  a  clat¬ 
ter  of  wheels  on  cobbles,  of  grinding 
trolley-cars,  of  clanging,  banging  bells,  of 
trains  moving  on  a  near-by  track.  And 
when  you  looked  out  you  saw  a  ten-story 
apartment  -  house  towering  above,  or  the 
turmoil  of  the  narrow  street  four  stories 
below.  And  there  was  the  wondrous  dining¬ 
room,  a  red-velvet  labyrinth  with  great 
imitation  palms  and  obsequious  waiters,  a 
foyer  with  bright  paintings,  a  sleek  clerk 
at  his  desk,  telephone,  lights — a  moving 
stream  of  people,  elevators  that  moved 
at  one’s  bidding.  All  this  she  was  having 
at  five  dollars  a  day. 

And  for  amusement  there  was  the  city 
itself.  The  alluring  sparkle  of  windows, 
of  gay  finery,  of  spangled  cinema  palaces, 
of  candy  and  soda  shop.  It  was  delightful 
to  teeter  along  on  unfamiliar  high  heels 
peering  in,  entering  to  sip  interior  de¬ 
lights,  purchase  lavishly. 

But  on  her  fifth  morning  Rose  got  out 
of  her  celestial  bed  languidly.  She  stood 
stretching  sleepily,  her  dark  hair  unbound, 
her  eyes  heavy.  After  a  moment  she 
slipped  into  a  dressing-gown  and  crossed 


her  bath  to  Peel’s  room.  Her  father  was 
up  and  dressed,  all  but  his  shoes.  He  sat 
now,  stockinged  feet  supported  on  a  chair 
eating  a  vivid  red  apple,  paring  it  carefully 
with  a  knife.  He  looked  at  Rose 
catingly. 

“Just  took  ’em  off  a  bit.  ily  feet’s  a 
little  swelled  up.  We  been  a-wal^’  j 
lot.  Thought  I’d  eat  a  ap^e,  too. 
Bought  ’em  last  night  off  that  Eytalian. 
Fre^  apples  in  June,  but,  Cod.  they’re 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  Jes’  like  cork  inside — •” 
“You  ben  to  the  ten-cent  store  a’ready,” 
Rose  said  accusingly,  her  eyes  on  a  brown 
parcel. 

“Just  stepped  out,”  Peel  coughed 
slightly;  “it’s  amazin’  what  a  big  passel 
you  can  git  for  a  little  down  there.’’ 

A  TEN-CENT  emporium  near  by  had 
been  his  passion  these  three  days.  But 
Rose  forgot  her  rebuke.  She  stretched  out 
her  arms  again  with  a  little  shiver  half  lan¬ 
guorous,  half  fierce. 

“What  I  want  to  know  is — when  are 
we  goin’  on?” 

“Coin’  on?” 

“Oh,  somewheres  else;  we  can’t  jes’ 
stay  here  stuffin’  ourselves,  and  wearin’ 
clothes.  I — I  feel  restless.  Can’t  sleep.  1 
want  to  go  on.  It’s  too  noisy  here,  anyhow. 
They’re  other  cities.  They’s  New  York." 

“I  know,”  he  soothed,  “but  they’s  no 
hurry.  All  cities  is  alike — New  YoA  too, 
only  more  of  it.” 

“But  I  want  to  go  on,”  the  girl  moved 
across  the  room,  tapped  with  nervous 
fingers  on  the  bed-rail.  “I — seems  like 
I’m  all  on  edge.  Pa.  At  first  ’twas  nice— 
but  now  the  racket  makes  my  head  ache" 
“I  know,”  Peel  closed  his  knife  with  a 
little  clip.  “Tell  you  what,  Rosie,  I’ve 
been  a-thinkin’.  I  don’t  want  to  be  pre- 
matoor,  but  fur  folks  that’s  got  the  meansr- 
an’  the  way  my  feet’s  ben  hurtin’— well, 
girl,  I  was  a-goin’  to  keep  it  a  surprise, 
but  I’ll  let  the  cat  out.  I’m  a-goin’  to 
git  us  a  aut’mobile.  They’s  a  party  spoke 
to  me  yestaday.  He’s  got  a  grand  (me 
for  sale.  Ain’t  only  had  it  a  month  or 
two.  It  makes  things  easier.  Ciood  as 
new.  He  give  three  thousan’  fur  it,  an’ 
he’ll  let  me  take  it  fur  fifteen  hundred." 
“Why’n’t  you  buy  a  new  one?” 

“Rosie!  A  bargain’s  a  bargain,  even  to 
rich  folks.  I  ain’t  too  proud  fur  second¬ 
hand,  specially  if  it’s  high-grade  stuff. 
This  is  better’n  I  could  git  fur  first-hand 
at  the  price.  This  here  car  was  made  in 
France.  You  can’t  git  any  of  them  like 
it  over  here — even  the  parts  was  Frendi- 
made.  He  said  he’d  take  us  a  sample 
ride  this  morning.” 

“Well,  you  better  be  a  little  careful” 
“You  think  your  Pa  ain’t  got  eye-teeth? 
I’ll  look  out  _  fur  us  an’  don’t  forgit  it. 
Not  but  what  they’s  lots  o’  confidence 
men  in  the  world.  Party  came  up  in  the 
lobby  las’  night  and  pointed  out  sevem 
men  here — ‘sellin’  lines  fur  investors’,  he 
put  it.  He  done  me  the  courtesy  to  pot 
me  on  to  ’em.  Not  that  I’d  ha’  bit.  I 
can  look  out  when  it  comes  time  to  in¬ 
vestin’.  I’ve  got  a  cool  head.  I  got  my 
roll  in  the  hotel  safe,  an’  they  ain’t  no  one 
kin  swipe  it.  I  tole  this  party  Fraser  ^ 
las’  night — nice,  plain-dressed,  sensible 
party.  He  owns  a  bicycle  factory  old 
West.  Tole  me  he  come  on  fur  a  httle 
vacation.  I  asked  him  to  come  along  on 
the  ride  to-day.” 

{Continued  on  page  86) 
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ONE  summer  day,  walking  in 
a  valley  of  New  England,  I 
came  to  a  thrifty  and  beauti¬ 
ful  countryside.  There  were 
handsome  houses  and  stately 
elms  and  pleasant  gardens  and 
smooth  and  fruitful  fields. 

“This  is  a  good-looking  country,”  I  said 
to  a  man  who  stood  in  a  dooryard. 

“Don’t  look  no  better’n  ’tis,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“Nature  has  done  a  lot  for  it,”  I  re¬ 
marked. 

“So  has  Mary  Aim  Perkins.” 

I  turned  to  him  with  a  look  of  inquirj". 
“God  put  the  slant  on  the  hills  an’ 
Mary  Ann  put  the  slant  on  the  folks  and 
done  it  proper,”  he  added.  “She’s  purty 
nigh  a  full-sized  womem — Mary  Arm  is.” 
“What  did  she  do?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  sir,  for  one  thing,  she  married  me. 
Maybe  you  think  that  ain’t  much  to  do, 
but  you  don’t  know  me.  Since  America 
discovered  Columbus  nobody  has  ever 
tackled  a  job  like  that.  I  was  what  you 
might  call  an  unexplored  region  when  Mary 
Ann  set  foot  on  me — a  &nd  of  a  wild, 
desert  waste  layin’  idle.  She  conquered 
the  savages.  Then  she  smoothed  an’  sowed 
an’  planted  me.  Kept  me  so  busy  I  didn’t 
have  time  for  any  more  wild  oats.  Work 
agreed  with  me.  It  was  restful.  I  en¬ 
joyed  it — prospered  and  grew  healthy. 
Some  o’  the  neighbors  thought  they’d  work, 
seein’  how  it  agreed  with  me.  If  a  critter 


like  me  could  be  a  man,  they  thought  ’twas 
easy.  One  by  one  they  quit  foolin’  an’ 
be^n  to  prosper.  Ye  know  decency  is 
about  as  ketchin’  as  deviltry.  They  got  a 
new  slant  on  ’em.  Went  in  for  improve¬ 
ments.  Mary  Aim  started  a  church  and 
built  a  new  schoolhouse  with  a  little  li¬ 
brary  in  it  and  became  trustee  o’  the 
district  and  organized  an  improvement  so¬ 
ciety  and  kind  o’  married  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  you  see  what’s  happened.” 

For  ages  it  had  been  a  shiftless,  dis¬ 
eased,  improvident,  drunken  world. 
Its  character  and  its  personal  appearance 
had  changed  very  little  in  a  thousand 
years.  Sobriety  was  a  lost  art.  The  lux¬ 
uries  of  comfort  and  conceit  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  only  by  its  kings  and  captains.  Sud¬ 
denly  Mary  Arm  Perkins  arrived.  She 
was  Human  Liberty.  She  married  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  She  was  an  exacting 
wife.  She  hated  Ignorance  and  Dirt  and 
would  not  live  with  Disease  and  Tyranny. 
So  her  good  man  began  to  clean  and  im¬ 
prove  himself  and  his  house  and  its  setting. 
She  insisted  upon  noble  companionship 
and  better  conditions  of  life.  Suddenly  it 
would  seem  that  the  gift  of  magic  had 
come  to  him.  He  waved  a  wand  and  swift, 
incredible  enchantments  followed.  His 
wand  was  the  gift  of  invention.  He  pros¬ 
pered.  The  whole  neighborhood  of  nations 
followed  his  example.  What  changes  were 
wrought  in  this  great  home  of  man!  Never 
has  it  been  so  well  fumished,so  comfortable. 

Industry  became  the  bride  of  Invention. 
Their  child  is  Modem  Business.  It  has 
been  immeasurably  successful.  Naturally 
Business  has  acquired  a  vast  conceit  of 


itself,  the  fruits  of  which  have  been  too 
abundant.  With  them  I  concern  mysdf. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  rich  or  poor.  Idonot 
complain  of  the  large  and  often  opprasivo 
operations  of  Modem  Business.  TVy 
have  been,  in  the  main,  a  civilizing  ioitt. 
I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  great  0^> 
tains  of  Industry.  They  have  book 
mostly,  generous  and  fair-minded.  Ib 
spite  of  ^  the  clamor,  I  think,  as  a  nk. 
they  have  been  just  to  those  who  haveh- 
•bored  in  their  pay. 

Neither  the  service  nor  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  millionaire  have  been  quite  ap¬ 
preciated.  Nevertheless,  many  contnte 
of  wealth  stand  convicted  of  a  mort  ^- 
ous  error,  not  by  social  or  political  phik)*- 
phers,  but  by  the  history  of  modem  He 
The  most  important  parts  of  the  plant  i 
the  successful  man  are  his  intellect 
spirit.  These  often  he  has  grossly  mis¬ 
managed.  He  may  say  and  think  that  tiis 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  him^  alo* 
But  it  isn’t.  The  security  of  his  life  a» 
goods  and  of  all  things  dear  to  God  a* 
man  depends  largely  on  the  conduct  ■ 
these  invisible  parts  of  his  plant. 

I  SAW  a  young  lady  on  Fifth  Avenue^ 
other  ^y  leading  a  dog  withajewow 
collar.  I  didn’t  blame  the  dog.  He 
useful  dog,  a  symbolic  and  significant 
I  never  saw  a  better  bit  of 
One  knew  at  a  glance  what  was  on  bou 
ends  of  the  leash. 

It  is  a  dog  in  better  company,  w  » 
of  the  same  breed,  which  has  foUo**^ 
progress  of  transportation  like  a  sM^ 
beginning  with  the  public  road  and 
stage-coach.  By  and  by  some  prosp®* 
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man  bought  his  own  private  stage-coach  was  one  or  more  in  every  commimity. 
and  horses  so  that  he  might  travel  when  Private  yachts  and  private  hotels  and 
and  where  he  would  on  Uie  public  high-  private  cars  became  rather  common.  The 
way.  Soon  every  successful  man  had  his  wonder  and  envy  began  to  abate.  The 
private  stage-coach.  second  and  third  generations  of  million- 

Then  Steam  flung  its  power  into  shafts  aires  had  arrived, 
and  wheels  and  set  them  whirling.  They  People  were  talking  about  vulgar  dis- 
inaeased  the  product  of  toil  and  hastened  play.  Half-witted  and  degenerate  inheri- 
its  delivery.  Wheat  and  com  grew  where  tors  of  wealth  gave  their  lives  to  the  tooting 
seeds  had  been.  Then— mills,  factories,  of  the  golden  horn  of  conceit  and  self- 
dtiesl  The  land  lauded  with  fatness,  indulgence.  Its  sound  was  heard  in  police- 
New  and  prodigious  values  were  created,  courts  and  places  of  ill  fame.  It  was  the 
The  gold  to  measure  them  poured  out  of  fool-bell  of  the  human  pasture.  The  poor 
the  pockets  of  the  earth.  A  golden  age  millionaires  needed  a  new  and  unspoiled 
was  at  hand,  compared  with  which  those  effulgence.  At  last  it  occurred  to  them  that 
of  Rome  and  Florence  dwindled  into  child’s  in  choosing  it  they  would  better  use  their 
play,  intellects.  Some  built  churches  and 

founded  colleges.  Some  went  into  politics. 
'THEN— the  millionaire.  Naturally  he  1  hey  turned  from  the  vulgarity  of  private 
began  to  consider  what  special  en-  splendors.  They  experimented  with  pri- 
joyments  he  could  provide  for  himself  and  vate  legislatures.  A  few  acquired  them 
family.  First,  he  bought  a  more  luxurious  and  the  dishonors  related  thereto.  Up  to 
coach  and  handsomer  and  swifter  horses  this,  society  had  little  cause  for  complaint 
than  his  neighbors  could  afford.  Then  he  in  the  conduct  of  its  wealthy  members, 
hired  an  apartment  de  luxe  on  the  steam-  Their  luxuries  had  done  little  harm,  while 


boat  and  shared  a  parlor-car  with  other  rich  their  generosity  and  genius  for  organiza- 
men  when  he  traveled  by  rail.  But  these  tion  had  made  large  contributions  to  the 
pleasures  were  not  special  enough  for  his  general  welfare.  The  private  legislature 
taste.  There  were  too  many  sharing  them,  was  across  the  boundary  of  good  morals 
He  wanted  private  accommodations  which  and  democracy.  It  was  in  the  little  king- 
wild  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his  dom  of  The-Public-be-Damned. 
nei^bois.  He  did  not  stop  to  consider 

whether  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his  neigh-  before  the  kings  of  the  golden 

bon  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  He  mountains  began  to  stir  the  political 

was  getting  spoiled  by  overindulgence,  and  porridge  and  boost  the  intellect  of  the 
wonder  and  envy  looked  good  to  him  at  nations,  many  of  them  had  taken  a  most 
first  sight.  He  began  to  live  apart  in  a  vital  and  unfortunate  step.  It  was  a  natural 


.  kind  of  re^  loneliness.  He  bought  him  a 
^ate  railroad-car  and  a  private  steam¬ 
boat  and  built  him  a  house  that  was  like  a 
peat  private  hotel. 

The  currents  of  trade,  flowing  with  un- 
®*mpled  swiftness  under  the  new  urge  of 
steam  and  electricity,  were  bringing  wealth 
Iw  and  near  and  heaping  it  into  hills 
Md  mountains.  On  the  top  of  each  sat  a 
Btlle  king  watching  the  progress  of  his 
own  exaltation  while  showers  of  barbaric 
Sold  and  treasure  fell  around  him.  Thou- 
|*ods  of  millionaires  were  looking  down 
golden  mountains  in  America, 
"Vw!,  France  and  Germany.  There 
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Step,  and,  after  all,  they  were  only  human. 
Great  success  had  led  to  vast  conceit.  This 
conceit  was  a  flaw  in  the  crowbar  of  their 
uplift.  It  cracked.  They  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  had  enjoyed  superior  advantages  for 
learning  and  observation.  Their  superior 
judgment  had  been  trimnphantly  vindi¬ 
cate.  Were  they  not,  therefore,  entitled 
to  a  superior  religion— a  better  one  than 
that  of  the  crowd?  The  religion  of  the 
crowd  was  noisy  and  uncomfortable.  It 
had,  for  them,  a  worn  and  battered  look. 
There  was  no  flavor  of  luxury  about  it. 
It  put  them  under  orders  like  a  servant  — 
they  who  had  got  the  king-and-master 
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habit  and  were  wont  to  be  obeyed.  So 
many  of  them  acquired  a  private  code  of 
morals  and  the  very  last  word  in  luxury— 
a  private  god. 

These  gods  of  the  modem  Olympus  are 
not  so  self-willed  as  those  of  the  pagan  world. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  the  private  god 
is  this:  He  obeys  his  maker.  He  is 
tmder  perfect  control.  He  is  a  flexible, 
boneless  creature.  The  men  of  many 
private  possessions  are  in  great  peril  of 
private  gods.  In  the  nature  of  things 
they  become  unwilling  to  walk  humbly 
and  to  indulge  in  that  strange  and  neglected 
art  of  winning  the  love  of  a  neighbor— 
particularly  if  the  neighbor  is  rather 
dirty  and  depraved.  They’ll  build  schools 
and  hospitals  for  him  and  the  like,  but 
they'll  leave  the  loving  of  him  to  others. 
Often  they  do  not  even  know  their 
neighbors. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  There 
are  many  rich  men  whose  i^nsdom  has 
not  been  drowned  in  conceit — many  who 
have  no  need  of  private  gods — but  one  might 
as  well  look  for  the  average  millionaire  in  the 
passenger-coach  or  on  the  street-car  as  in 
that  ancient  caravan  of  Christ’s  Democ¬ 
racy  which  has  been  traveling  through  the 
ages”  since  the  Birth  in  Bethlehem. 

All  over  the  world  they  were,  mainly, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  church.  I  make 
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no  complaint  of  that,  either,  holding  no 
brief  for  the  church.  But  they  rode  over 
the  hills  on  Sunday  with  horses  and 
hounds;  they  exercised  their  bodies— a 
good  thing  to  do.  Many  of  them  whirled 
the  roulette- wheel;  they  gambled  for  large 
sums;  they  studied  and  practised  the  arts 
of  idleness.  They  had  traveled  and  ob¬ 
served  the  delights  of  the  idle  in  all  lands. 
They  imported  strange  and  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties  of  fire-water  that  awoke  the  sleeping 
divinities  of  joy  and  passion.  They  prac¬ 
tised  lewd  dances.  They  were  flaunting 
in  the  faces  of  the  people  a  kind  of  mord 
outlawry. 

Now  we  come  to  the  darkest  part  of  this 
little  history.  The  home  of  the  millionaire 
is  a  center  of  fashion.  It  sets  the  pace,  in 
a  way,  for  the  community  in  which  it 
stands.  It  is  the  court  circle.  Life  is 
mostly  imitation.  The  life  of  the  great 
country  house  is  soon  reflected  in  that  of 
the  lesser  ones  that  surroimd  it.  Not  only 
its  life,  but  its  spirit,  its  disrespect  for 
law. 

IT  is  thus  that  the  private  joys  of  the  rich 
become  public  menace.  Have  we  not 
observed  how  the  arts  of  idleness  and  self- 
indulgence,  the  libidinous  dances,  have 
spread  over  the  world?  Why  do  rich  men 
and  the  children  of  rich  men  have  so  many 
marriages,  so  little  happiness — so  few,  so 
very  few  accomplishments  worth  having,  as 
a  rule?  Why  are  the  statistics  of  vice  in 
certain  communities  so  appalling? 

I  can  imagine  that  some  of  you  have 
been  thinking  of  the  immeasurable  chari¬ 
ties  of  the  rich,  of  the  hospitals,  schools  and 
colleges  and  libraries  and  playgrounds.  I 
agree  that  their  giving  has  been  worthy  of 
all  praise,  but  they  have  not  given  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  It  has  been 
wholesale,  long-distance  charity.  At 
least  once  a  week  they  must  come  down 
into  the  ranks  and  touch  elbows  with  their 
neighbors  on  a  common  footing.  The 
warm  heart,  the  sympathetic  hand,  the 
kjnd  word  in  season  are  more  than  meat  or 
money.  The  great  need  of  the  rich  man 
is  to  keep  his  hand  active  in  retail  kind¬ 
ness. 

Lincoln  one  day  saw  a  young  woman 
standing  in  front  of  her  father’s  house, 
crying. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  to  take  the  train  and  the 
wagon  hasn’t  come  for  my  trunk,”  she 
said. 

Lincoln  went  into  the  house  and  got  the 
trunk  and  carried  it  on  his  back  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  This  kind  of  retail,  face-to-face, 
hand-to-hand  kindness  endeared  him  to 
the  people  of  Illinois;  indeed,  it  made 
him  the  most  beloved  figure  in  modern 
history. 

Is  any  millionaire  of  to-day  too  good,  too 
splendid,  too  high  and  mighty  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  greatest  man  America 
has  known?  The  remedy  for  all  the  mis¬ 
understanding  and  bitterness  between  rich 
and  poor  is  in  one  word — democracy.  One 
dollar  in  face-to-face  kindness  is  better 
than  a  himdred  dollars  which  have  grown 
cold  with  travel. 

But  the  rich  men  were  not  the  only  pos¬ 
sessors  of  that  conceit  which  demand  a 
god  of  its  own.  The  multiplications  of 
colleges  had  done  much  for  the  world,,  but 
had  also  produced  a  new  variety  of  con¬ 
ceit  and  arrogance  in  the  intellectual  pluto¬ 
crat,  in  the  inillionaire  of  learning  who  was 


looking  down  from  the  cold  and  lonely 
sununit  of  the  highbrow.  It  would  seem 
that  many  of  them  had  learned  every¬ 
thing  but  wisdom,  everything  save  these 
facts — that  the  sum  of  all  knowledge  can 
take  one  but  a  little  way;  that  the  greatest 
intellects  the  world  has  known  have  been 
the  most  humble;  that  an  education  that 
leads  not  to  self-distrust  has  failed.  There 
is  nothing  so  pestiferous  as  this  ignorance 
of  the  learned. 

No  man  is  wise  or  quite  honest  whose  ac¬ 
complishments  have  not  led  to  this  con¬ 
fession;  “I  am  very  weak  and  little  and 
prone  to  error,  but  what  I  am,  all  the  world 
is  welcome  to  know,  and  especially  this 
fact  about  me — that  I  am  trying  to  be  more 
humble  and  therefore  kinder.” 

The  flexible,  india-rubber  god-  of  lux¬ 
ury  is  the  love  of  the  modem  Olympus. 
The  worst  of  his  brood  is  Matiunon — the 
god  of  the  would-be  millionaire,  not  the 
god  of  wealth.  He  is  the  god  of  cupidity — 
the  god  of  the  profiteer.  Nowhere  is  he  so 
base  and  offensive  as  in  the  fiction  of  our 
times — the  fictions  of  the  stage  and  the 
book. 

These  time-honored  agencies  of  the 
human  spirit  are  being  turned  into 
schools  of  degeneracy  out  of  which  floods 
of  vile  suggestion  are  poured  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  The  moving-picture  is  largely 
controlled  by  Mammon.  It  is  the  greatest 
moral  menace  since  the  dawn  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  because  it  reaches  the  tender  soul 
of  childhood  with  its  own  language — that 
of  pictures — and  gives  it  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  salient  facts  of  life — which  are 
not  robbery,  murder,  drunkenness,  lust  and 
seduction — not  yet. 

The  world  is  much  indebted  to  wealth 
and  learning,  albeit  they  have  led  to 
the  creation  of  private  gods — more  gods,  in¬ 
deed,  than  Pericles  or  Julius  Caesar  knew. 
But  no  form  of  conceit  is  so  alarming  and 
so  frankly  degenerate  as  that  of  Beauty — 
Beauty  that  throws  aside  the  bridle  of 
shame  and  makes  a  vain  display  of  its 
most  sugg^tive  accessories. 

Young  women,  middle-aged  women,  old 
women,  plain  women,  even  poor  women 
are  aping  this  devilish  fashion  of  display 
which  their  wealthy  neighbors  have  set 
for  them.  Does  not  the  beautiful  young 
woman,  of  whom  we  see  so  much  at 
the  ball,  remind  you  a  little  of  Herodias 
at  the  birthday  party  of  .\ntipas?  Quite 
innocently  and  playfully,  let  us  hope, 
but  in  effect  is  she  not  asking  that 
the  head  of  Civilization  itself  be  brought 
in  on  a  charger  and  that  we  return  to  the 
morals  of  the  jungle?  Without  clean 
women  there  can  be  no  civilization. 

These  expressions  of  egoism  had  been 
going  on  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany 
and  America.  Suddenly  the  king  of  all  the 
kings  appeared. 

He  was  richer  than  most  of  them.  He 
had  more  power  than  all  of  them  put 
together.  He  had  grown  out  of  the 
same  roots  of  idleness,  conceit  and  self- 
indulgence.  He  had  seventy  million  em¬ 
ployees — think  of  that!  His  enjoyments 
were  as  private  as  those  of  an  octopus.  He 
had  his  own  private  army  and  nav>’,  his 
own  churches  and  colleges.  He  trained  a 
corps  of  private  historians  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  he  bribed  priests  and  suborned  proph¬ 
ets  with  his  money,  and  frightened  honest 
men  into  silence  with  his  power.  Thus  he 


began  to  teach  his  seventy  million  emjAw. 
ees  that  might  was  right. 

Incidentally  his  hired  men  taught  that 
he — William  II.  of  Germany— was  the 
greatest  man  living.  He  agreed  with 
them.  His  conceit  was  like  that  of  the 
little  kings  of  the  golden  mountains, 
greater.  Many  of  the  little  kings  had 
been  teaching  in  a  small  way  the  thing 
that  William  taught  in  a  large  way-that 
might  is  right  and  that  the  old  morals  were 
for  the  unsuccessful. 

By  and  by  William  decided  that  he  would 
have  the  earth  for  his  own  private  world-a 
kind  of  private  yacht  sailing  the  infinite 
deep  with  every-  one  thrown  overboard  or 
hustled  into  the  fo’castle  save  those  who 
wanted  him  for  captain.  Human  conceit 
and  selfishness  had  come  to  their  Ingw-^j 
and  prodigious  climax  in  this  man.  We 
hated  him  and  all  that  he  stood  for,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  was  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  tendencies  of  modem  Kfe. 
of  its  greed  and  selfishness — that  he  was 
the  perfect  flower  of  all  the  private  god- 
holders.  The  last  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
conceit  and  self-indulgence  had  lifted  him 
above  the  crowd  and  the  spirit  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

For  long  he  had  been  sowing  the  seed  of 
that  hatr^  which  we  feel.  Then  came  the 
years  of  reaping  in  vindication  of  the  one 
Gcxi  who,  it  would  seem,  will  have  no  other 
gcxis  before  Him;  then  came  the  blood) 
years  against  whose  darkness  we  now  read 
the  shining  legend:  “Thou  shalt  not  for¬ 
get  the  law.”  Out  of  the  silence  of  twenty 
million  graves  the  blcxxl  of  the  slain  cries 
out  to  the  living:  “Thou  shalt  net  frown 
upon  thy  neighbor  or  live  apart  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  his  needs  or  misuse  him  or  seA  to 
cry  him  down  with  your  degeneracy  and 
turn  his  heart  into  a  den  of  leopards.” 

NOW  are  we  not  face  to  face  with  the 
great  lesson  of  the  war?  Every  man 
who  builds  a  private  god  and  lives  with  little 
care  for  his  neighbors  and  regards  his  mis¬ 
behavior  as  his  own  business  is  a  little  Wil¬ 
liam  and  a  peril  to  the  world. 

Civilization  is  founded  on  the  intdh- 
gence  and  vrirtues  of  the  comnwn  folk 
We  must  build  up  and  protect  these  sacred 
things  or  democracy  will  go  down  the  path 
of  darkness  and  ruin.  Those  who  staM  in 
high  places,  crowned  with  success,  are  the 
leaders  and  exemplars  of  the  crowd— keep¬ 
ers  of  the  great  treasure. 

Now,  too,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
fundamental  ideal  of  American  democracy. 
It  is  no  new  discovery-.  It  is  very  old  and 
yet  the  divinity  that  dwells  in  it  groweth 
not  old  nor  can  it  be  slain  in  battle  It  b 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  love  of  men 
which  leads  to  education  and  rrepect  fa 
justice  and  good-will  and  honor  in  all  and 
for  all. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  legend  to  this  effect 
in  every-  study-  wall  in  the  land; 

Remember,  oh,  young  man,  in  the  daysd 
your  youth  remember  that  there  is  one  unH 
vastly  greater  than  any  individual  cm 
to  be.  It  is  the  spirit  of  man  endawedj^e 
the  wisdom  of  the  innumerable  dead  anio- 
pressing  itself  in  the  civil  and  moral 
The  degree  of  a  man’s  respect  for 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  test  of 
tal  soundness.  Remember,  too,  that  vmltt 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  ^ 
riches,  this  world  has  never  seen  so  nan 
master. 
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A  Tkrce-Part  Story 


By  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight 


Wherein  Destiny  Presses  the  Button. 

IRA  read  the  letter  a  second  time,  and 
darted  backward  across  the  years  to 
a  rambling  white  house  on  a  fair  hill- 
crest  beneath  four  mighty  oaks.  He 
was  a  little  boy  again.  A  dinner-bell 
clanged.  He  scampered  in  to  ginger 
cookies  piping  hot  out  of  grandma’s  oven, 
dic«  of  whitest  chicken  breast 
flanked  with  ruby  mountains  of  currant 
jelly.  Grape  jam  to  the  left  of  him,  sweet 
pickles  to  the  right  of  him,  and  nobody 
to  volley  and  thimder  against  eating  his 
nil! 

,  days!”  the  orator  breathed. 

_  .W  the  farm  mine!  And  I  never  thought 
ltd  come  to  me.  Ezra  and  I  never  got 
well.  By  the  great  God  in  Heaven!” 
His  jaw  dropped,  and  he  stopped  breath- 

I  win!”  he  whispered  hoarsely.  “A 
?**  farm.  A  hoxisekeeper.  Fifteen 
®Mr^  cash.  I  am  the  leader  of  the 
^*^^Amencan  Revolution!  Sophie!” 

He  flung  him^  on  the  cot  and  beat  the 
Ptoow.  The  triumphal  march  of  Destiny 


SYNOPSIS 

'T’HE  stoiy  opens  with  a  Bolshevist  meeting  in 
Union  Square,  which  is  held  to  celebrate  the 
release  from  arrest  of  Ira  M.  Cummins,  the  brilliant 
young  R«1  orator.  Man  of  Mj^tery.  Nothing  more 
thui  his  name  is  known  of  Cummins,  althou^  his 
dress  and  bearing  have  gained  him  the  reimtation  of 
a  man  of  wealth.  He  is.  in  reality,  a  farm  boy  who 
came  to  town,  with  a  capital  of  thm  hundred  dollars 
lent  him  by  Uttle  Martha  Mattison.  to  found  a  school 
of  oratory.  He  is  now  a  haberdasher's  salesman. 
The  Reds.  Ivan  Morgolsky,  Gec^e  Burin  and  the 
b^tiful  Sophie  Delatour.  are  trying  to  get  Cummins 
into  their  clutches,  capitalize  his  free  advertising,  and 
make  him  leader  of  the  Revolution.  Sophie  accom¬ 
panies  him  to  the  Plaza,  where  he  says  he  lives,  but 
where  he  escapes  her.  He  secures  a  donation  to  the 
Cause  from  his  rich  young  friend  Treviaon.  “the  Bitu¬ 
minous  Boob.”  who  is  anxious  to  meet  Sophie.  He 
then  goes  secretly  to  his  cheap  boarding-house,  where 
be  receives  at  the  same  time  "notice”  from  his  land¬ 
lady,  and  a  letter  from  his  uncle  making  him  a  present 
of  the  farm. 

went  roaring  through  him.  The  hordes  of 
plutocracy  were  crushed!  The  spirit  of 
Progress  had  chosen  Ira  M.  Cummins  to 
do  the  crushing!  It  commanded  him  to 
return  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 
There  no  landladies  and  no  bill-collectors 
can  harass  you,  no  plutog’ats  intrude  upon 
your  splendid  solitude.  You  will  write 
your  addresses  in  the  quiet  west  parlor — 
a  pot  of  tea  at  your  elbow.  You  sum¬ 
mon  your  workers  from  all  over  the  land. 
Knob  Hill  will  become  the  Mount  Vernon 
of  the  Second  .American  Revolution.  A 


place  of  pilgrimages  for  those  who  love  the 
Conunon  People.  There,  at  your  ^nd- 
father’s  old  chenywood  desk,  you  will  dic¬ 
tate  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
Mankind.  \  stroke  of  your  pen,  and  the 
mighty  plains,  the  pleasant  vales,  shall  be 
divided  among  the  suffering  millions  of 
downtrodden.  .\  hundred  years  later,  and 
multitudes  will  throng  to  tlm  historic  place. 
They  will  stand  with  reverent  uncovered 
hea^  at  the  foot  of  a  towering  monument, 
a  severe  affair  in  simple  granite,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Ira  M.  Cummins,  Liberator 
of  the  World! 

The  titanic  vision  was  too  much.  He 
sobbed  and  sputtered  into  his  pillow,  deaf 
to  the  renewed  rapping  upon  his  door. 

“Are  you  sick,  Mr.  Cummins?”  the 
thickish  female  voice  inquired. 

Ira  made  no  reply.  .All  that  free  adver¬ 
tising  he  had  received  during  the  past  five 
days!  Now  he  would  cash  in  on  it! 
Seizing  a  dainty  Malacca  cane  from  a  cor¬ 
ner,  he  popped  his  priceless  Panama  on  his 
head  and  sauntered  forth. 

A  corpulent  female  in  a  mottled  wrapper 
awaited  him  with  a  sinister  scowl. 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  Flaherty,”  Ira 
nodded.  “By  the  way,  I  am  returning  to 
my  country  home  this  week.  My  visit-  to 


Ttu  Arran^tmtnU  Committ*4  kaktd  at  a  strut  comer  and  felt  into  an  argument. 
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New  York  is  over.  You  may  rent  the 
room.  I’ll  send  my  valet  for  my  things. 

“There  you  are.”  Ira  whipped  her  a 
bill.  “Just  mail  my  receipt.  Knob  Hill 
is  my  place.  At  Pillsburg.” 

He  lingered  an  instant  to  gloat  over  the 
fat  soul’s  bewilderment.  Then  down-stairs, 
three  steps  at  a  stretch,  whistling,  to  the 
front  door.  The  bHl-coUector  awaited  him 
there.  He  repeated  the  act,  this  time  with 
forty-six  dollars,  and  added:  “Of  course  I 
don’t  blame  you,  my  poor  fellow.  You 
have  to  do  this  dirty  business  or  starve. 
You’re  a  wage  slave.” 

He  whisked  into  a  cigar-store  and  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Sophie. 

“Good  morning,  comrade!”  he  sang. 
“I’ve  decided  to  go  ahead  with — ^you  know. 
The  big  plan.  I  want  you  to  teU  Burin  to 
come  at  once  to — hm — make  it  my  Fifth 
Avenue  office,  Bowes  &  Cravath,  you 
know.  Groimd  floor.  Now  don’t  forget 
our  luncheon  at  Benillon’s.” 

“Oh,  comrade!  This  is  too,  too  goed,” 
Sophie  gasped.  “I’m  dreaming,  surely! 
But  a  weeny-teeny  favor - ” 

“Forty-’leven  of  them,”  chuckled  Ira. 

“Please  let  me  bring  Burin  over  to  you.” 

“Why  —  er  —  certainly.”  Ira  laughed, 
puzzled.  “Awfully  glad  to  see  you — sooner 
the  better.” 

“That’s  so  nice  of  you,”  she  purred 
back.  “I’ll  run  right  along  after  him.” 

A  faint  fever  of  noble  passion  flushed 
his  pale  cheeks.  “She  adores  me,”  his 
lips  confessed  to  his  heart.  “She  adores 
me.  The  glorious  creature!  I  shall  be 
worthy  of  her — as  she  is  worthy  of  me.” 

He  scarcely  saw  where  he  was  going, 
so  vivid  the  vision  of  her.  Those  un¬ 
fathomable  eyes!  A  dark  glory,  a  night 
full  of  whispers,  a  thin  curtain  over  a 
cavern  of  passions,  a  signal  of  messages  the 
tongue  dares  not  utter!  The  touch  of 
those  firm  satin  hands  of  hers  tingled  up 
and  down  his  arm.  It,  too,  signaled 
thoughts  that  were  better  not  spoken. 
What  life!  What  leaping,  throbbing  en¬ 
ergy!  What  matchless  beauty!  Truly,  that 
same  Destiny  that  had  blessed  him  with 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  that  had  saved  him 
from  the  trenches  of  France  by  clothing 
his  bones  in  a  mere  veil  of  skin,  that  had 
moved  Uncle  Ezra  to  make  him  a  rich  and 
free  nun,  yes,  that  very  same  Destiny  had 
guided  this  perfect  woman  to  him. 

Half  of  the  common  people  were  w’omen. 
So  there  must  be,  under  the  great  leader 
of  the  Second  American  Revolution,  a 
noble  woman  who  could  receive  from  him 
the  brilliant  inspirations  and  transmit 
them  to  the  feminine  half  of  the  common 
people  in  a  simple  manner  suited  to  the 
simple  minds  of  the  dear  creatures. 

-How  delicately,  yet  how  vigorously, 
Sophie  would  do  all  that!  How  eagerly 
would  she  drink  in  wisdom  from  his  lips! 
Ah!  How  overflowing  with  joy  their  days 
would  be! 

The  only  too  familiar  whiff  of  stews  and 
chicory  and  soap-suds  jerked  him  back 
to  the  day  and  hour.  He  stood  before  his 
usual  quick  lunch. 

“Bah!  I  can’t  eat  here!  Not  on  this 
day!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’d  be  sacrilege! 
I’m  going  to  have  a  real  cat!” 

A  real. eat!  He  hadn’t  had  one  since 
his  last  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Uncle 
Ezra’s.  And  ever  since  then,  ugh!  Five- 
dollar  boarding-houses,  a  ghastly  succes- 
^  sion  of  thin  bean  soup,  aged  prunes,  weak 
coffee,  soggy  cake. 


A  doctor  had  told  him  that  his  skinni¬ 
ness  came  from  those  boarding-houses. 
He  noticed  how  listless  he  was  after  eating 
the  terrible  food.  He  could  not  think 
brilliantly.  He  lost  hope  in  himself,  in  the 
world,  in  the  Cause,  in  Human  Progress. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  in  him  was  crushed. 
Why  must  all  boarding-houses  pass  out 
such  paralyzing  provender?  Wasn’t  that 
part  of  the  same  dark  conspiracy  to  keep 
the  masses  in  bondage?  Dull  the  toiler’s 
mind  with  soggy  bread  and  boiled  tea  and 
quick-lunch  .mince-pie,  and  he  will  never 
tod  the  mental  energy  to  strike  off  his 
shackles.  Usually  he  will  wash  out  the 
taste  of  the  vile  diet  with  strong  drink, 
and  sink  deeper  into  the  mire  of  Wage 
Slavery. 

“In  the  Second  American  Revolution,” 
said  Ira,  as  he  headed  for  Broadway’s  Best 
Beefste^  Dive,  “we  shall  compel  the  swell 
hotels  to  serve  their  regular  fo^  at  board¬ 
ing-house  rates.” 

He  felt  of  his  tendonous  arm.  “If  I 
had  been  rich,”  he  mused,  “I  might  have 
eaten  porterhouse  steaks  every  day.  I 
might  have  put  on  flesh.  I  might  have 
been  drafted  into  the  army.  I  might  now 
be  a  moldering  remnant  of  humanity  some¬ 
where  under  French  sod!  How  marvelous 
are  the  workings  of  Providence!” 

IX 

Wherein  Our  Dictator  Reveals  His  Past 
and  Future. 

BRE.'XKFAST  finished  in  eight  courses, 
the  leader  of  the  Second  American 
Revolution  struck  out  briskly  toward  Fifth 
Avenue.  He  came  at  length  to  an  estab¬ 
lishment  which  made  known  its  purpose 
in  life  through  two  windows,  containing, 
against  a  background  of  exquisitely  pan¬ 
eled  Circassian  walnut,  four  marvelous 
cravats.  No  vulgar  price-tag.  No  un¬ 
seemly  boasting  as  to  quality  or  price. 
Evident  indeed  it  was  that  all  who  passed 
through  the  heavy  bronze  door  emblazoned 
with  the  firm  name,  Bowes  &  Cravath, 
never  stopped  to  consider  such  i>etty  trifles 
as  prices. 

Ira  sauntered  in,  swinging  his  Malacca 
a  trifle  more  jauntily  than  ever.  A  youth 
dressed  astonishingly  like  him  looked  up 
from  behind  a  show-case,  stared,  and 
whispered  in  a  fright:  “There’s  some  ter¬ 
rible  thugs  waiting  for  you  in  Bowes’s 
office.  Get  them  out  before  Bowes  comes, 
please!” 

Cummins  scowled.  Bill-collectors!  Well, 
he’d  stagger  the  vampires!  He  stalked 
back  to  the  magnificent  private  room  in 
the  rear  and  crashed  in — ^upon  his  Arrange¬ 
ments  Committee.  Sophie  was  radiant. 
Burin  fidgetty  with  excitement  and  un¬ 
belief,  Morgolsky  in  a  sodden  hangover. 

Ira  rested  his  knuckles  lightly  on  old 
Bowes’s  desk  and  struck  a  splendid  dia¬ 
pason.  “Comrades,”  said  he,  “the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  drop  the  mask. 
Till  now,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  have 
carried  on  nay  work  in  the  dark.  But 
from  this  day  forth  I  shall  toil  in  the  open. 
I  shall  break  all  my  plutocratic  connections, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  coming  fight  I  shall 
retire  for  a  little  while  to  my  country 
estate,  where  I  shall  write  addresses  and 

confer  with  my  committees - ” 

“There  wasn’t  a  word  about  you  in  this 
morning’s  papers,”  Burin  broke  in  sweetly. 
“I’m  afraid  of  this  move  of  yours — that  is, 
20 


unless  you  give  me  full  power  to  shove 
your  local  publicity  while  you’re  away f* 

“Yes,  indeed!”  Sophie  cried.  “We’ve 
simply  got  to  keep  you  before  the  pubKc 
every  minute — or  lose  that  half  million 
of  free  advertising.  If  you’ll  give  me— 
hm — well,  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars,  comrade.  I’ll  print  thousands  of 
copies  of  your  big  speech  last  night,  m 
have  the  proofs  for  you  to  run  through  at 
luncheon.” 

There  lurked  in  those  baffling  eyes  of  here 
a  ghostly  be^r  stretching  forth  a  ghostly 
palm.  Ira  did  not  hear  the  faint  sneering 
laugh  from  Burin.  He  was  lost  in  the 
jungles  of  arithmetic.  He  tried  to  com¬ 
pute  the  size  of  his  remaining  roll.  Land¬ 
lady,  bill-collectors,  swell  breakfast,  phone 
calls — what  else?  And  as  he  delays,  the 
room  tingled  with  suspense. 

He  finally  caught  his  stride.  “Why,  cer¬ 
tainly — if  I  happen  to  have  that  with  me.” 
Then  out  came  the  roll,  and  off  of  it  came 
all  of  it,  except  two  twenties.  “Now,  as  I 
propose  that  we  raise  a  quarter  million, 
we  owe  it  to  our  contributors  to  run  regu¬ 
lar  accounts.  Another  point,  too!  I  feel 
my  personal  responsibility  in  this  great 
enterprise.  I  can  not  allow  my  name  to 
be  connected  with  any  acts  or  utterances 
which  I  have  not  most  explicitly  approved. 
So  I  ask  you  all,  my  go^  friends,  not  to 
vmte  letters  or  make  speeches  or  print 
any  circulars  without  first  submitting  them 
to  me  for  inspection  and  approval - ” 

“But — but — ”  Morgolsky  was  sputter¬ 
ing.  “This  is  censorship!  Like  the  old 
Czar!  It  must  not  be.  comrade.  We  are 
all  free  and  equal.  Each  does  as  he  pleases. 
And  all  share  equally  in  the  success  of 
aU - ” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  Burin  rasped.  “This  isn’t 
Russia.  It’s  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mins  wants  results,  and  we’re  going  to  get 
them  from  him.” 

But  Morgolsky  whined,  while  Sophie 
sweetly  tucked  the  three  hundred  dqjlan 
in  her  handbag,  and  wrote  down  her 
leader’s  country  address. 

“Knob  Hill,”  she  murmured.  “Odd 
name.  Is  it  a  big  place?” 

“Pooh!”  Ira  was  very  modest — like  the 
billionaire  who  can  afford  to  wear  a  dollar 
shirt.  “A  simple  little  nook.  Scarcely  a 
mile  long - ” 

“A  mile  long?  Oh,  you’re  joshing  me." 
She  was  vexed. 

“But  it  is.”  He  laughed  as  he  sud¬ 
denly  divined  that  she  was  a  true  New- 
Yorker,  in  the  atlas  of  whose  mind  one 
twenty-foot  lot  equals  one  cold-water  tene¬ 
ment;  three  cold-water  tenements  equal 
one  landlord;  five  landlords  equal  one  slum 
block;  and  five  slum  blocks  equal  one  mul¬ 
timillionaire.  “I’ll  have  you  all  up  there 
very  soon — got  to  get'  the  house  and 
grounds  in  order  for  the  summer  first,  you 
know — awful  nuisance!  And  it’s  hard  to 
get  good  farm  and  house  serv’ants  these 
days,  too!  Well,  good-by  for  a  week  or 
so.  Burin!  Push  the  campaign  fund  hard! 
Sophie,  I’ll  see  you  at  luncheon  sure. 
Ta!  Ta!” 

The  Arrangements  Committee  was  be¬ 
wildered.  Its  leader  lost  his  oratorical 
manner.  He  rushed  his  words  badly- 
He  rushed  his  comrades  even  worse.  He 
fairly  pushed  them  to  the  front  door  and 
out  of  it,  as  if  the  place  were  on 
They  had  many  things  to  talk  about,  but 
he  didn’t  give  them  a  chance  to  ge^ 
word  in.  But  then,  they  had  not  noticed 


what  Ira  had.  They  had  not  seen  a  li¬ 
mousine  pull  up  at  the  curb.  Nor  had  they 
watched,  as  Ira  had,  while  a  fattish  cham- 
pagne-hued  gentleman  alighted  and  moved 
so^y  toward  the  shop. 

The  clerks  were  scurrying  frantically  to 
f  their  places  as  Ira  waved  his  committee 
out  upon  the  pavement  and  deftly  stepped 
j  aside  for  the  gentleman  to  pass  in. 

I  “Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Bowes!”  Ira 
tossed  a  sweet  gesture  at  him. 

Mr.  Bowes  ^red.  But  the  leader  of 
the  Secoqd  American  Revolution  did  not 
wither.  He  contemplated  the  committee 
with  fatherly  joy  as  it  wended  its  way 
down  the  avenue. 

If  Ira  M.  Cummins  had  been  possessed 
«  a  micro-telephone  at  this  moment  in 
his  meteoric  career,  how  differently  the 
“une  of  events  might  have  been!  He 
phserved  his  Arrangements  Committee 
h«  at  a  street  comer  a  himdred  yards  off 
fall  into  an  argument.  He  did  not 
h**r  their  remarks.  They  would  have 
interested  him. 


meered  Burin  at  Morgolsky, 
Tpure  a  ripe  little  guesser,  aren’t  you? 
ith  your  tale  about  him  being  a  cheap- 

I  1  didn’t  guess  it,”  Morgolsky  snarled. 


“I  got  it  straight  from  that  cop  Raggerty, 
who  pinched  the  boy.  He  told  me  this 
very  morning  he  was  a  necktie  clerk.” 

‘‘Well,  quit  scrapping  about  it,”  Sophie 
purled.  ‘‘It’s  another  joke  on  the  bulls. 
Gee!  An  estate  a  mile  long!  He’s  a 
millionaire  all  right - ” 

‘‘Four  or  five  times  over,”  Burin  added. 
‘‘Nobby  office  he’s  got.  Keeps  the  whole 
shop  on  edge,  too.  Notice  how  everybody 
sto^  around  as  if  they  were  scared  of 
him?” 

‘‘Give  me  forty-two  dollars,  Sophie,  my 
dear,”  Morgolsky  whined.  ‘‘That  dog 
Lettkin  at  the  cafe  has  got  my  watch,  the 
watch  my  sainted  father  gave  to  me.  I 
owe  Lettkin  forty-two  dollars,  and  he 
won’t  give  me  the  watch  until  I  pay 


‘‘You  lie,”  Burin  said  calmly,  ‘‘you  lie. 
You  owe  Lettkin  eighteen  dollars.  You 
told  me  so  last  night  when  you  were 
dmnk - ” 

•  “You  charge  the  eighteen  dollars  to 
rent,  Sophie,”  Morgolsky  whimpered.  “I 
hired  that  room  last  night  for  you  to  bring 
our  leader  to  and  you  never  brought  him, 
and  I  am  the  money  out,  I  am  that!” 

“That’s  more  like  it,”  Burin  gleamed. 
“Let  him  have  it.” 
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“See  here,  you  two!”-  Sophie  flashed.  “No 
more  of  that  game.  It’s  small  potatoes. 
And,  believe  me,  too  many  small  potatoes 
spoil  the  ragout - ” 

“What’s  that?”  Burin  scowled. 

The  girl  tossed  her  head.  “You  fellows 
are  tin-horns.  You  simply  can’t  come  at 
a  big  proposition  in  a  big  way.  Ira  Cum¬ 
mins  is  a  coming  man.  I  bank  on  him. 
He’s  the  first  tame  capitalist  we  ever 
tied  up  with.  Lord!  He’s  all-round 
clever.  .And  he’s  a  business  man — look 
at  the  way  he’s  making  us  sign  receipts 
and  keep  accounts  and  show  him  proofs 
for  his  O.  K.!  If  you  fellows  think  you 
can  pay  off  Morgolsky’s  booze  bills  with 
Cummins’s  money,  you’re  a  pair  of  clams. 
He’s  going  to  check  up  on  us  to  the  last 
cent — at  least  until  he’s  convinced  that 
we’ve  made  good.  .And  I’m  going  to  take 
my  orders  from  him.” 

'  “Dear  Maedell  What  you  are  saying!” 
Morgolsky  wnmg  his  fat,  pulpy  hands. 
“And  after  all  I  have  done  for  you?  Those 
lovely  dresses  I  bought  you,  MaedeU 
And - ” 

“I  suppose  you  sent  the  bill  for  those 
dressc-s  to  your  dear  comrades  back  in 
Moscow,  eh?”  Burin  wrinkled  a  scornful 
nose.  “You  fool!  The  girl’s  right.  But 
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let’s  get  one  thing  straight,  Sophie.  You 
cut  me  out  this  morning  very  sweetly, 
you  did - ” 

“W’hy!  What  do  you  mean?”  Sophie’s 
eyes  widened. 

“Pooh!”  Burin  patted  her  shoulder  in 
a  fatherly  way.  “Little  one!  Don’t  play 
horse  with  papa!  You  know  I’ve  been 
running  the  money  end  of  this  business 
ever  since  you  and  I  got  in  it.  You  know 
that  I  have  been  coaching  Cummins  all 
these  weeks.  I  found  him,  I  made  him. 
.\nd  I’m  not  going  to  be  cut  out.  I’m 
going  to  make  him  the  greatest  Red  Leader 
in  the  world - ” 

“And  you’re  going  to  do  it  by  paying 
Morgolsky’s  old  booze  bills?”  Sophie’s 
laughter  lashed  the  man  raw.  “Oh,  Burin! 
Now  hereafter  you  and  I  are  to  team  up 
on  a  sound  basis — you’ll  do  the  planning 
and  I’ll  do  the  spending - ” 

“Witness  that,  Morgolsky!”  Burin 
shouted.  “I  take  her  up!” 

“My  poor  watch!”  Morgolsky  was 
mopping  an  alcoholic  eye.  “My  dear 
dead  father  will  haunt  me  for  letting  that 
wolf  Lettkin  get  it.  Ah!  I  should  never 
have  come  badt  to  .\merica - ” 

“Can  your  dear  dead  father!”  Burin 
rasped.  “You  heard  what  Sophie 
said - ” 

“You  two  think  you  will  do  all  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  spending.  You  do  not  know 
Cummins.  He  runs  everything  he  touches. 
I  see  it  in  him.” 

“Cummins  is  a  little  too  sharp.”  Burin 
scowled.  “Look  at  those  damned  receipts 
he  insists  on!  He’s  shifty  as  a  welter¬ 
weight,  too.  Takes  advantage  of  every 
opening  you  give  him.  I’ve  watched  him 
do  that  many  a  night  on  the  soap-box.  Got 
wooden  nutmeg  Yankee  in  him,  I’ll  bet.” 

‘T  wonder!”  mused  Sophie.  “Now  I 
wonder  if  he - ” 

“What?”  Burin  demanded. 

“Oh,  nothing.”  She  smiled  at  the 
avenue. 

.\nd  the  committee  wandered  on  to 
Ipkin,  the  printer. 

X 

Wherein  the  Bituminous  Boob  is  Infltimed 
with  the  Holy  Fire  of  Revolution. 

IRA  reentered  the  haberdashery,  hum¬ 
ming  cheerily,  there  to  encounter  the 
blazing  eyes  of  old  Bowes. 

“Out  of  here,  you  young  dead-beat! 
You  soap-box  scum!”  The  gentleman 

frothed.  “I’ve  heard  all  about  you - ” 

“You  have  still  something  to  hear.” 
The  orator  bowed  exquisitely.  “Bah!  You 
sodden  plutocrat!  Bah!” 

.\nd  with  that  he  reached  out  and 
tweaked  old  Bowes’s  nose  with  such  vehe¬ 
mence  that  the  haberdasher  yelped. .  Cum¬ 
mins  blew  a  kiss  at  him  and  drifted  out 
into  Fifth  Avenue.  Ahead  of  him  the  ala¬ 
baster  precipices  of  the  Plaza  gleamed  at 
him. 

“H’m,”  he  mused.  “I  think  I’d  better 
drop  in  on  Trevison.” 

The  Bituminous  Boob  dragged  the  leader 
of  the  Second  American  Revolution  to  a 
divan,  as  a  jovial  mastiff  might  have  done 
with  a  favorite  bone. 

“I  was  hoping  you’d  drop  in.”  Bitu¬ 
minous  slappi^  Ira’s  knee.  “Say!  What 
a  dame  she  is!” 

Ira  was  puzzled.  “Who’s  that  you’re 
talking  about?” 


“Who?  W’hy,  the  woman  you  sent  me 
to  shoo  away  last  night.  Good  Lord!  I 
wish  somebody  like  her  would  be  that 
anxious  to  see  me.”  Bituminous  sighed 
profoundly.  “Say!  who  is  she?” 

Ira  laughed;  his  mind  leaped  to  the 
task  of  managing  Trevison.  Sophie  might 
make  a  good  lead.  Anyhow,  he’d  try  her 
out. 

“Oh,  Miss  Delatour?”  he  breezed.  “Why, 
she’s  my  secretary.” 

“Your —  Oho!  You  grand  little  josher!” 
Trevison  haw-hawed. 

Ira  paused,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  oratorical  suspense  as  laid  down  in 
Chapter  7  of  “The  First  Principles  of 
Elocution.”  He  arose,  clasp)ed  his  thin 
hands  behind  him,  and  bowing  his  noble 
head  slightly,  strode  at  a  funeral  pace  up 
and  down  the  vast  luxurious  room,  while 
Bituminous  gaped. 

“Trevison,”  Ira  intoned,  “I  have  been 
deceiving  you — for  a  high  purpose.  You 
have  supposed  me  to  be  a  lowly  necktie- 
clerk.  .\nd  I  have  allowed  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  a  reason.” 

Second  suspense.  Slow  inhalation.  Four 
strides  left,  four  right.  Bituminous  wasn’t 
used  to  it.  He  moistened  his  lips  and 
gulped.  Then  Cummins  cut  loose  the 
torrents  of  his  eloquence  in  a  masterly 
confession. 

It  was  a  moving  picture,  leaping  with 
dranratic  action  from  place  to  place,  from 
triumph  to  triumph.  Bituminous  heard 
how  a  mere  boy  in  a  small  village  up 
State  had  diving  what  was  wrong  with 
this  drearj”  old  world,  and  had  conse¬ 
crated  his  life  to  stamping  out  plutocracy. 
Fortunately  he  had  b^n  born  in  a  family 
of  considerable  means — nothing  like  Trevd- 
son’s  family,  of  course,  but  pretty  well 
fixed — and  thus  he  was  able  to  devote 
years  to  a  profound  study  of  the  evils  of 
great  wealth.  To  get  the  point  of  view 
of  the  downtrodden  millions,  he  had  for¬ 
saken  his  comfortable  home  and  had  made 
himself  one  of  them.  .After  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  he  was  now  retiring  to  his  estates, 
to  write  up  his  discoveries  and  to  launch 
an  attack  against  the  citadel  of  Mammon. 
He  was  going  to  found  a  great  party  of 
common  people.  The  old  party  lines. 
Republican,  Democrat,  Socialist,  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  would  all  be  erased. 

It  was  .  m.agnificent.  Bituminous  was 
overwhelmed.  When  he  caught  his  breath, 
he  gasped:  “Gosh!  So  that’s  why  you’ve 
got  such  a  stunner  of  a  secretary!” 

Ira  surveyed  him  with  unspeakable  dis¬ 
gust.  What  a  Bituminous  Boob  the  fellow 
was!  He  groped  for  words  to  convey  his 
contempt  and  found  none.  The  next  in¬ 
stant  he  was  glad  that  he  couldn’t  find 
them.  For  a  fresh  briUiant  lead  flashed 
upon  him. 

“Trevison,”  said  he,  “these  are  solemn 
days.  The  world  is  in  ferments  Titanic 
forces  of  evil  are  loose  in  our  midst.  No 
man  who  holds  Freedom  and  Human 
Rights  in  high  esteem  can  fritter  away 
his  precious  hours  in  roof-gardens  and 
hctel  bars  while  the  world  is  crying  for 
help.” 

“I  know  I  ought  to  be  something,”  • 
Bituminous  groaned  like  a  wretch  caught 
in  the  act  of  stealing  change  from  a 
blind  beggar.  “This  life  I’m  leading  is 
horribly  pointless.  I’ve  told  you  that  a 
hundr^  times - ” 

“.And  now  I’ll  tell  you,  just  once,  never 
twice,”  said  Ira,  “what  you  can  do  to  be 
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saved  from  yoiu^elf.  I  speak  to  you  as 
one  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  wealth  in 
another - ” 

“Ira!”  Bituminous  thumped.  “IfyouU 
find  something  serious  for  me  to  do— that 
is,  something  that  I  can  do — I’ll  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  for  you.” 

“Do  you  mean  precisely  what  you  say’” 
Ira  fixed  his  burning  eye  on  the  youth. 

“I  do!  I  do!”  Bituminous  raised  his 
voice  to  concert  pitch.  “I’ll  do  any  serious 
work,  Ira — not  the  sort  they  put  me  at 
when  I  volunteered  for  the  Red  Cross 
Drive— addressing  envelopes,  that  was.  It 
must  take  me  around  to  mix  with  folks- 
nice  folks — like  your  secretary.” 

“Trevison!”  said  Ira.  “You  may  start 
work  to-day.” 

“What  at?”  Trevison  cried. 

“Miss  Delatour  will  need  several  en¬ 
thusiastic  helpers  in  our  campaign,”  ex- 
plained  Ira.  “We’re  gomg  to  raise  a 
quarter-million.  We  shall  meet  with  stub¬ 
born  opposition.  It’s  no  luncheon  dub 
that  I’m  inviting  you  to  join.  It’s  tre¬ 
mendously  serious  and  hard.  More  like 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  Masons,  « 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Company,  you  know.  Get 
the  idea?  Enormous  organization.  Vast 
plans.  Constructive  work - ” 

“I  see,”  said  Bituminous  in  a  manner  one 
might  expect  a  blind  man  to  use  the  verb. 

“I  hoped  you  would,”  Ira  beamed.  ‘It 
shows  you’ve  got  sound  judgment.  Some 
people  never  can  comprehend  that  every 
great  Cause  must  be  fought  out  through 
blood  and  tears - ” 

“Say,  Ira!”  Bituminous  started.  “You 
aren’t  going  to  kill  people,  are  you?  1- 
I  wouldn’t  care  to  go  in  for  anj^hing  like 
that.” 

“We  may  kill  ourselves  from  overwork." 
Ira  looked  far  away  into  the  perilous 
future. 

“It’ll  be  bully  good  fun  working  for 
Miss  Delatour,”  Bituminous  breathed 
softly.  “She’s  a  dream - ” 

“You’ll  work  under  her,”  corrected  Ira. 
“But  you’ll  be  working  for  me.  This 
vast  campaign  is  a  product  of  my  brain. 
I  am  the  leader.  Understand  that  clearly 
at  the  outset.  Misunderstandi^  art 
such  a  nuisance,  don’t  you  think  so? 
By  the  way,  Trevison,  do  you  suppose 
you  could  get  some  influential  people  to 
chip  in  a  little  for  our  fund?  Do  you  think 
you’ve  enough  personal  magnetism  and 
energy’?” 

“Is  it  very  hard?”  Bituminous  asked. 

Well,”  Ira  spoke  with  extreme  modera¬ 
tion.  “Well,  yesterday  I  collected  four 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.” 

“You  little  son  of  a  gun!”  Trevison 
gaped.  “How  did  you  do  it?  How  much 
do  you  ask  a  chap  for?  And  what  do  you 
say?”  , 

“I  never  ask  any  intelligent  and  weu- 
meaning  man  for  any  particular  amount, 
my  boy.  It’s  best  to  leave  the  size  of  a 
contribution  to  each  person’s  judgmfflt 
and  his  conscience.  What  one  can  give 
depends  so  much,  not  merely  ui»n  the 
interest  one  has  in  a  cause,  but  still  more 
upon  one’s  financial  condition.  You  knoj^ 
like  the  widow’s  mite  in  the  BiWe,  tk 
mite  that  was  more  blessed  to  giy®  J®*” 
to  receive.  A  poor  man  gives  his  httk 
On  the  other  ^nd,  take  a  chap 
millions,  and  I’d  expect  from  him  a  mum 
larger  gift.  I  wouldn’t  say  how  large  a 
ought  to  be.  That’s  his  affair,  not  mine- 
Get  the  idea?” 
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Bituminous  wagged  his  taffy-crowned 
head  emphatically,  and  leaped  across  the 
room  to  a  vniting-table,  from  one  of  the 
drawers  of  which  he  produced  a  check¬ 
book.  “I  get  it,  Ira!”  he  chuckled.  “Now, 
you’ll  let  me  work  with  Miss  Delatour, 
honest,  cross  your  heart?” 

“I  order  you  to!”  Ira  smiled.  “You’re 
my  private  secretary.  Don’t  forget  last 
ni^t!  Ha!  Ha!  Well,  private  secre¬ 
tary,  you  stick  on  the  job  and  I’ll  promote 
you  to  be  her  assistant!” 

Trtvison  thoughtfully  opened  his  check¬ 
book,  while  the  orator  struggled  to  look 
indifferently  out  of  the  window. 

“Old  scout,”  said  the  Bituminous  Boob, 
“would  you  mind  telling  me  how  large 
your  largest  contribution  is  up  to  date?” 

“Twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  But 
it  came  from  a  very  dear  relative  of 
mine — and  of  course  you  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  outsiders  to  compete  with  members 
of  my  family.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  Trevison  mused. 
“.\nd  I’m  a  little  low  with  ready  cash,  too. 
®“t~I’ll  make  it  five  thousand  dollars, 
Ira.  My  lawyers  said  I  ought  to  be  mak- 
contributions  to  some  fashionable 
Cause.  There  you  are!  Now,  when  do 
I  report  to  Miss  Delatour?” 

Ira  stared  at  the  check.  Through  the 
thunder  of  arterial  blood  in  his  ears  he 
scarcely  heard  that  closing  query. 

‘kV-what’s  the  matter,  Ira?”  It  was 
lTe\Tson,  quavering  slightly.  “Isn’t  that 
enough?” 

Ira  shook  himself.  “Why — yes,  thanks, 
he  mumbled,  and  thrust  the 
check  mto  a  vest  pocket.  “I  was  just 


thinking — what  you’d  better  take  up 
first - ” 

“Perhaps  Miss  Delatour  can  advise  me 
as  to  that,”  Bituminous  hinted. 

“I  dare  say  she  can!”  Iia  came  to  earth 
with  a  thud.  “By  George!  I  must  meet 
her  at  Berrillon’s  at  one  o’clock.  Here  it 
is  after  twelve,  too - ” 

“If  you’re  likely  to  be  late,  Ira,  I’d  be 
glad  to  go  to  Berrillon’s  at  one  and  explain 
to  her - ” 

“Awfully  good  of  you,  Trevison.”  Ira 
cooled  briskly.  “But  you’d  better  get 
busy  at  the  campaign  fund.  The  minutes 
are  golden  now,  my  boy.  Probably  you 
won’t  raise  much  at  your  first  try.  Your 
friends  won’t  be  sympathetic - ” 

“I  haven’t  any  friends  in  New  York.” 

“Oh,  you  must  know  somebody,”  Ira 
insisted.  “You’ve  met  a  lot  of  people 
around  at  the  hotels.” 

“Y-yes,”  Bitiuninous  scratched  his  head. 
“I’m  afraid  most  of  them  don’t  rememba: 
me  very  well,  though.” 

“WeU,  my  boy,”  Ira  cheered  him, 
“never  mind  them.  Wait  until  Sophie 
gets  up  some  lists  of  pei^le  for  you  to  call 
on.  Now  I  must  be  toddling  along.  See 
you  after  luncheon  surely.” 

XI 

The  Better  Half  of  the  Human  Rau  is 
Admitted  to  the  Revolution. 

IR.\  took  a  taxi  back  to  his  room,  packed 
his  few  belongings,  then  hurri^  to  a 
bank,  and  announcing  himself  as  a  new  de¬ 
positor,  turned  in  Trevison’s  big  check  and 


a  dozen  little  ones  from  loving  admirers. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  leaning  across 
a  table  behind  Berrillon’s  densest  palms, 
his  gaze  upon  the  W’oman  of  Destiny. 

She  was  dreanaily  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  lost  himself  in  the  deep, 
caverns  of  passion  whose  portals  were  her 
lustrous  pupils.  Her  odd  little  evasion  of 
his  glance  emboldened  him  the  more  to 
plumb  those  soul  depths.  She  seemed 
struggling  to  keep  hidden  the  maidenly 
desires  that  were  stretching  out  their  hanck 
toward  Life,  in  the  darkness  of  her  spirit. 

“You  Woman  of  Destiny!”  he  breathed 
warmly.  And,  as  he  leaned  farther 
toward  her,  his  hand  pressed  against  the 
brand-new  bank-book  in  his  inside  pocket. 
A  fresh  wave  of  power  made  him  tingle. 

“Ah!  You  have  felt  that  way,  too?” 
She  laid  a  hand  on  her  satin  breast  and 
caught  her  breath.  Her-  whole  body 
throbbed  suddenly.  “They’re  the  very 
words  that  have  nm  through  my  head — 
sometimes  I  thought  I  was  going  mad. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  whispered. 

Her  face  became  a  fierce  fiame  of  hun¬ 
ger.  “These  last  five  weeks,”  she  stam¬ 
mered.  “They’ve  been  one  long  strange 
dream.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going 
wrongly,  you  know.  And  then — ^you 
came.  And,  oh  conu^de!  You’ve  changed 
everything  so!  Ever  since  yesterday  I’ve 
been  saying  to  myself  that  Destiny  has 
something  great  in  store  for  me - ” 

The  waiter  glided  up  with  the  menu- 
cards.  Sophie  called  for  a  Martini. 

“And  yours?”  she  smiled  tenderly. 

“I  don’t  care  for  any,”  he  shook  his 
head  “I  never  touch  alcohol.  It’s  bad 
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for  one’s  speaking  voice.  Very!”  And  he 
launched  upon  the  physiology  and  pathol¬ 
ogy  of  the  human  larynx,  with  particular 
reference  to  certain  thickening  of  the 
glottis  induced  by  the  flowing  bowl. 

“Every  day  you  surprise  me,  comrade,” 
declared  the  girl.  “You’re  the  very  first 
man  I’ve  ever  known  who  doesn’t  drink. 
I’ve  come  to  expect  astonishing  things 
from  you.  One  has  to — from  geniuses.”. 

“You  do  really  feel  that  I  am  different 
from  all  other  men?”  Ira  inquired  with 
bated  breath. 

She  clasped  her  hands.  Slowly,  oh!  so 
slowly,  she  delivered  her  thrilling  reply: 
“You — oh!  you  are  as  different  from  other 
men  as — as  day  from  night!” 

“As  you  are  from  the  rest  of  women!” 
His  thin  hands  stole  across  the  table  and 
captured  hers.  “Sophie!  My  comrade! 
My  perfect  mate!  You  have  felt  our  mystic 
afi^nity,  too!  Oh!  It  is  so  clear  to  me! 

I  see  it  in  your  dear  blushes - ” 

“Ira!”  Furiously  she  kissed  him.  “My 
destiny!  Oh!  It  is  too  marvelous!  I  can’t 
believe  it  yet!  Don’t  wake  me  up,  darling!” 

“It  is  no  dream,  my  own.”  Ira  almost 
sobbed  for  joy.  “It  is  Destiny.  We  have 
great  deeds  to  do.  Deeds  that  only  you 
and  I  catt  consummate - ” 

“Yes,  yes,  dearest!”  Once  more  she 
looked  far  away. 

“The  world  must  be  saved,”  Ira  went 
on  passionately,  as  the  waiter  floated  in 
with  her  Martini.  “I  shall  be  its  savior, 
and  you  will  be  my  mate,  my  heart  com¬ 
panion  in  the  mighty  work - ” 

“To  you,  genius,  savior,  sweetheart!” 
She  lifted  her  glass  and  drank  the  toast 
alone.  She  set  the  glass  down,  stroked 
her  wealth  of  black,  short  hair,  and  flung 
a  firm,  roimd  arm  upon  the  table  so  that 
the  fingers  reached  and  played  tenderly 
with  her  lover’s  coat-sleeve. 

A  SILENCE  fell  upon  the  pair.  The 
intensity  of  their  feelings  had  passed 
beyond  mere  words.  The  waiter  brought 
soup.  They  went  at  it,  Ira  with  a  faint 
agitation,  the  girl  in  a  delicious  languor  that 
betrayed  her  desire  to  prolong  to  its  utmost 
this  hour  of  ecstasy.  An  orchestra  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  restaurant  struck  up  a 
passionate  Hungarian  rhapsody.  The 
Woman  of  Destiny  brought  forth  from  her 
handbag  a  package  of  cigarets  and  held 
one  lovingly  up  to  her  sweetheart’s  lips, 
while  she  placed  another  between  her 
own.  Sweetheart  smiled  and  murmured 
that  he  never  smoked;  it  was  rather  bad 
for  one’s  speaking  voice,  and  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  on  elocution  declared  against  the 
habit.  Sophie  laughed  as  softly  as  a 
midsummer  brt)ok  and  said:  “Foolish  me! 
We  must  take  the  bestest,  bestest  care  of 
the  wonderful  voice,  mustn’t  we?  .\nd 
you’ll  let  me  begin  taking  care  of  it  very 
soon,  won’t  you,  my  own?”  The  lips  of 
living  ruby  were  very,  very  close  to  his. 
“You  mean — ?”  Ira  vibrated. 

“I  mean — just  that,  dear.”  Sophie 
stroked  his  cheek.  “The  hours  are  too, 
t(w  precious,  to  be  wasted!  I’m  not  the 
kind  to  sit  back  and  wait,  Ira  darling! 
You  can  call  the  minister  this  very  min¬ 
ute.  I’ve  spent  so  many  years  hoping 
against  hope — now  when  my  Prince  comes, 
I  can’t  leave  him — ^not  for  a  weeny-teeny 

minute!  Dearest,  I’ve  a  silly  fear - ” 

“Tut!  You  mustn’t!”  Ira  squeezed 
her  hand. 

“If  we  don’t  marry  right  away,  we  shall 


be  false  to  our  Destiny.  It’s  in  the  papers. 
If  you  had  delayed  your  campaign,  you’d 
have  lost  the  whole  thing — the  whole  half¬ 
million  dollars’  worth.  It’s  that  way  with 
our  own  lives  and  our  happiness,  too.  We 
mustn’t  hold  back.  We  must  begin  to-day 
to  live  together,  think  together,  dream  our 
splendid  dreams  together.  We  owe  it  to 

the  Cause,  Ira - ” 

She  paused.  The  waiter  appeared  with 
the  next  course.  Ira  floated  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  Hungarian  rhapsody — that 
is,  ^  of  him  did  except  the  exempt  ninety- 
nine  pounds  of  skin  and  bones.  His  mighty 
spirit  took  flight  into  the  realm  of  I^ve. 
He  was  floating  in  a  fleecy  cloud  that 
hovered  like  a  protecting  nimbus  over  and 
around  his  beloved.  The  cloud  smelled 
something  like  the  cigaret  the  beloved  was 
smoking,  but  that  didn’t  distress  him 
appreciably.  A  fellow  can’t  be  too  squeam- 
i^  about  nicotine,  if  his  beloved  uses  it. 
And,  after  all,  the  authorities  on  elocution, 
did  not  forbid  one  smelling  other  people’s 
smoke.  No,  the  odor  wasn’t  distressing. 

But  there  was  a  real  worry  that  slowly 
took  shape.  He  hadn’t  a  suitable 
home  as  yet  for  this  matchless  bride.  The 
old  farmhouse  would  require  some  little  fur¬ 
nishing,  of  course.  And  there  was  Uncle 
Ezra,  too.  It  might  be  only  polite  to 
give  him  some  warning  about  the  beloved 
and  her  coming  to  Knob  Hill.  And  then 
Martha.  She  might  not  stay  on  as  house¬ 
keeper  if  she  had  an  extra  person  to  look 
after.  Servants  are  so  uppish  these  days! 
Leaving  on  the  flimsiest  pretext.  If  Martha 
left  without  notice,  it  might  be  hard  to 
pick  up  another  servant. 

“Darling  girl!”  he  patted  her  wrist.  “I 

know  just  how  you  feel.  But - ” 

Then  he  explained  that  he  was  just 
opening  his  country  place  for  the  summer. 
There  was  considerable  painting,  also  odd 
repair  jobs;  so  it  would  be  some  weeks 
before  he  could  have  his  nest  put  in  order. 

“Oh,  but  what  do  I  mind  if  the  place  is 
that  way?”  she  pouted.  “All  I  want  is 
you,  dear.  Just  you.  You  can  take  me 
to  any  old  shanty  if  you  like.  I  won’t 
even  notice  it — if  you’re  around  for  me  to 
see  and  kiss.” 

“My  own!”  Ira  whispered.  “I’m  almost 
tempted  to  snatch  you  up  and  run  off  with 

you  this  very  minute - ” 

“Call  for  Mistuh  Cummins!”  sang  out  a 
page. 

“Here!”  Ira  raised  an  important  finger, 
as  if  he  had  been  expecting  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

“Oh,  bother!  Send  them  away!” 

“Why — er — ”  Ira  stammered,  but  too 
late!  Through  the  shrubbery  stormed 
Trevison,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

Ira  glanced  blackly  at  his  watch.  Im¬ 
pertinent— and  yet,  by  George!  Perhaps 
it  was  Destiny!  Things  were  going  a  little 
too  fast  with  Sophie.  \  little  thought,  a 
little  delay  might  help! 

“Gosh!  Ira!  I  couldn’t  wait!  Such 
grand  news!  I’ve  found  my  place  at  lastl” 
The  Boob  spread  across  the  table  a  vast 
litter  of  ten  and  twenty-dollar  bills,  while 
he  beamed  at  Sophie  in  frank  worship. 
“What’s  this?”  Ira  gaped. 

“One  hour’s  haul,  old  scout!”  Trevison 
whooped.  “Collection  for  the  Cause! 
Oh!  I’m  a  natural  bom  assistant  to 
you.  Miss  Delatour!  I  was  hard  put  for 
contributions.  Only  chaps  in  sight  were 
my  auto  agent,  my  garage  man,  my  groom, 
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the  bar  keeps  at  the  six  hotels  where  I  hang 
out,  the  house  detective,  my  tailor.” 

Ira  laughed  immoderately.  “Trevison 
you’re  a  dandy.  All  this  from  those  fel’ 
lows?” 

“Every  cent  of  it.  Nine  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars.  There  you  are,  boss!”  And 
he  shoved  the  stack  at  Ira.  Then  to  Sophie: 
“Boss  says  you’ll  have  some  lists  for  me 
to  call  on.  Lead  me  to  them!  This  is 
royal  good  fun.  Easy  picking— only  some 
of  the  chaps  josh  me  about  being  an 
anarchist.  What  do  they  mean,  Ira?” 

Sophie  warbled,  but  her  dangerous  eyes 
analyzed  the  Bituminous  Boob  swiftly, 
and  the  analysis  left  her  puzzled.  “Really| 
you’re  a  most  imusual  assistant,”  she 
commented.  “I  hope  all  my  helpers  will 
have  their  auto  agents  and  groe>ms - ” 

“I  trust  that  you  will  see  that  they  do,” 
Ira  interposed.  “I  might  say  right  here 
that  we  want  with  us  only  such  men  and 
women  as  have — er — some  means  and  in¬ 
fluential  connections.  Mr.  Trevison  has 
kindly  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Cause,  Sophie.  I’m  going  to  entrust  him 
to  you.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  given 
only  the  most  important  soliciting  to  do. 
He  shows  marked  ability  at  that.”  And 
Ira,  with  one  skilful  sweep,  annexed  the 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

“What  is  an  anarchist  anyhow,  Ira?” 
Trevison  persisted. 

Ira  suddenly  whipped  out  his  watch. 
“Good  Heaven!”  he  cried.  “My  train  leaves 
in  forty  minutes!  With  Trevison  here,  my 
dear,  we’d  better  run  over  your  plans. 
How  about  them?” 

Away  back  in  those  wonderful  eyes  a 
Something  loomed.  Ira  guessed  that  she 
resented  the  sudden  shift  of  program. 
She  wanted  to  settle  the  hour  and  place 
of  their  wedding.  She  may  have  noticed 
that  Ira  W'as  a  shade  too  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  Trevison’s  intrusion  and 
evade  the  vital  issue.  How  passion¬ 
ately  she  clenched  her  strong  hands  for 
one  fleeting  instant!  Then  of  a  sudden 
she  was  all  graciousness  again. 

“Oh!  I  wish  you  could  stay  in  town,” 
she  pouted.  “But  maybe  my  new  assis¬ 
tant  can  cheer  me  during  your  absence.” 

“I’ll  do  my  darnedest!”  beamed  the 
Bituminous  Boob. 

“Very  useful  of  you.  I’m  sure!”  I» 
showed  too  much  fervor  in  clappi^  the 
Boob’s  vast  shoulder.  “Now  to  business!” 

SOPHIE  reported.  Two  speeches  in  t>-pe 
in  seven  languages.  Mailing-lists 
bought  from  Georg  Semesky.  Burin  ip 
touch  with  Maline  Orowitz,  the  Bobtail 
Plush;  and  Maline  now  holding  a  red-hot 
meeting  of  the  Very  Best  in  her  lovely  Long 
Beach  home.  Annabel  Hicks  and  Helen 
McVittle  enchanted  with  the  prospects  of 
many  wild  sessions.  Then  Sophie  sprung 
her  scheme  for  booming  the  Cause. 

“You  ought  to  bring  together  at  your 
cotmtry  place,  each  week-end,  half  a  dozen 
or  so  of  our  most  prominent  friends  and 
supporters.  Next  week  ask  Helen  Mc¬ 
Vittle  to  bring  up  her  nearest  associates. 
The  week  after  that,  do  the  same  with 
Anriabel  Hicks,  and  next  with  Maline, 
and  so  on.  And  as  fast  as  we  can  find 
somebody  who  is  really  worth  cultivating, 
you  know,  you’ll  invite  him  or  her  up  wj 
the  same  way.  In  a  little  while  youU 
build  up  an  immense  circle  of  most  profit¬ 
able  acquaintance,  see?” 

(Continued  on  page  g2) 


Colyumists 

III.  Ted  Rotinson, 


Conf  essional 

hy  Himself 


COLUMN  conductors  usually  get 
that  way  by  accident.  The 
general  public  may  believe  that 
a  man  decides  in  his  early  youth 
to  become  a  column  conductor, 

^  and  that  he  takes  special  training 
I  to  that  end,  attending  classes  in  column- 
i  conducting  at  the  university,  and  then 
i  jfTiing  an  apprenticeship  as  contrib  to 
I  p  j>  A.— but  such  is  not  the  case.  Column 

I  conductors  are  neither  bom  nor  made; 
the\-  happen. 

Away  back  in  llt02,  I  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (a  paper  that 
is  now  no  more).  Finding  no  place  in 
the  news  coliunns  where  I  could  blow  off 
the  metered  steam  with  which  my  boilers 
,  threatened  to  burst,  I  wrote  a  column  of 

i\trses  and  presented  it  to  the  Sunday 
editor.  He  devised  a  title  for  the  column 
and  printed  it  on  the  editorial  page  on 
Sunday.  And  every  Sunday  I  gave  him 
a  whole  colunm  of  verses  to  print.  This 
continued  for  a  year,  and  I  was  not  paid 
extra  for  all  this  poetry. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I  ceased  to  be  a 
reporter.  In  the  opinion  of  the  city  edi- 

Itor,  I  never  had  been  one,  but  that  is 
beside  the  point.  I  had  become  a  reader 
of  telegraph  copy;  then  an  editorial  writer. 
And  then  the  old  Sentinel  changed  hands, 
and  1  went  over  to  the  Journal.  That  paper 
b  dead,  too;  I  used  to  be  fatal  to  the 
papers  I  worked  for.  On  the  Jourtuil  I 
was  asked  to  write  a  daily  column  of  edi¬ 
torial  paragraphs,  and  to  continue  to  do  a 
Sunday  column  of  verse.  This  was  a 
\-ery  pleasant  job,  and  lasted  until  the 
Jownd  breathed  its  last.  • 

1  then  went  to  the  CleveUind  Leader 
;  j  in  an  unorganized  capacity.  But  the  edi- 
jJ  tor  allowed  me  to  start  a  little  column  of 
I  verse  and  jokes.  In  a  few  weeks  the  thing 
I  caught  on,  and  I  was  relieved  of  all  other 
duties.  .And  my  salary  was  raised.  I  was 
I  a  column  conductor! 

1  conducted  that  column  for  six  years. 

I  Then  the  Plain  Dealer  sent  for  me,  and  I  am 
;  here  yet.  I  have  written  “The  Philoso- 
I  pher  of  Folly”  for  the  Plain  Dealer  for 
j  ■  nine  years,  and  I  like  it.  I  have  been  a 
memter  of  the  .American  Press  Humorists’ 
[  [  -Vssociation  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  its 
■  i  present  in  1914-191.). 


1  H.AVE  contributors — three  or  four  h 
dredof  them,  usually.  It  is  easier,  < 
ntore  selfishly  satisfactory,  to  run  a  colu 
withwt  the  aid  of  contributors — to  w 
oneself.  But  having  “c 
inbs  IS  wholesome  for  a  column, 
creates  wider  interest,  enibts  thousa 
loyal  “fans,”  and  keeps  the  colu 
rom  getting  into  a  rut  of  sameness.  ^ 
J^^tinually  bloom,  and  the  cond 
s  heart  is  made  joyous  ev’ery  day 
hunches  of  unexpected  and  refresh 
I  open  my  morning  mail  e\ 
y  with  ^  the  eagerness  of  a  small 
^ning  his  Christmas  packages.  I  a 

■  of  it— ^  can’t  use  one-hundre 
—but  the  ore  repays  smelting. 

Ewerybody"*  M»g*xliie,  March. 


Ted  Rohfnton, 

The  Oevekind  PLAIN  DEALER'S  - 


_ WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBtK  I,  IVIW 

The  Philosopher  of  Folly 


•T  TB  BOBOItOlt. 


.A  few  years  ago  I  organized  these  con¬ 
tributors,  and  now  we  have  Contrib  Club 
Dinners,  about  four  times  a  year.  I  sent 
out  three  hundred  invitations  to  the  last 
one — all  to  bona-fide  contributors  who 
had  had  original  stuff  printed  in  the 
column. 

“The  Philosopher  of  Folly”  has  a  metri¬ 
cal  composition  at  its  head  every  morning. 

T  hese  verses  are  sometimes  humorous  and 
sometimes  serious;  but  each  one  is  the 
very  best  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  verse  on 
that  particular  day.  I  do  not  “dash  things 
off.”  But  I  never  rewrite;  I  do  all  my 
work  on  the  typewiiter,  and  can  not  erase 
or  interline.  This  is  good  practise — it 
forces  one  to  perfect  every  line  before  it 
is  set  down. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  calculate  that  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  I  have  written  forty-five 
hundred  poems.  But  of  course  they  are 
not  all  poems.  Equally,  of  course,  some  of 
them  are.  Nobody  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  prosody,  has  a  good  ear  and  is  a 
practised  w'riter,  can  wTite  a  set  of  verses 
every  day  without  chancing  on  a  real  poem 
once  in  a  while.  If  he  avoids  slap-stick 
humor  on  the  one  hand,  and  sticky  sen¬ 
timentalism  on  the  other;  if  he  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  “give-the-public-what-they- 
want”  fallacy;  if  he  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  his  best;  if  he  is  blessed 
with  a  fair  amount  of  gocxl  taste  and  an 
occasional  flash  of  wit,  he  is  more  than 
likely  to  do  some  work  that  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  value. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  humor  columns — 
good,  and  rotten.  There  is  no  middle 
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ground.  But  on  some  days  a  good  column 
is  bad,  though  on  no  days  is  a  bad  column 
good.  And  to  be  good,  a  colunm  need  not 
be  all  funny.  Humor  is  a  subtle  thing; 
it  pervades  a  column  and  is  the  soul  of  it; 
but  even  humor  is  not  always  funny. 

The  column  conductor  ought  to  tell  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  sometimes  the 
truth  is  mi^ty  solemn.  A  part  of  his 
column  may  sparkle  with  wit,  another 
part  may  contain  satire;  another,  pathos; 
another,  pure  lyricism;  yet  another,  ear¬ 
nest  literary  criticism  and  discussion.  For 
the  colunm  man’s  range  must  be  wide;  it 
must  glance  at  contemporary  thought  and 
life  and  art.  HLs  peculiar  hiunor  tinges 
the  whole  and  gives  his  individuality  to 
his  work.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  “fimny 
man.”  People  with  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  are  seldom  funny. 

F.  P.  A.  is  not  funny;  B.  L.  T.  is  not 
furmy;  Don  Marquis  is  not  funny.  These 
great  column  conductors  have  each  his  pecu¬ 
liar  slant  at  life,  and  they  have  their  mioods, 
too;  but  they  are  not  clowns.  They  are 
principally  occupied  in  tilting  against 
Bunk.  They  are  flaying  four-flushers  in 
public  life;  they  are  battling  for  sincerity 
in  art  and  literature.  They  will  not  praise 
the  popular  thing  merely  because  it  is 
popular,  nor  will  they  satirize  the  un¬ 
popular  thing,  solely  in  order  to  gain 
popularity  for  themselves.  They  don’t 
always  agree  with  the  political  views  of 
their  own  papers,  and  they  don’t  always 
conceal  the  fact.  .And  they  believe,  with 
George  Meredith,  that  “The  well  of  true 
wit  is  Truth  itself.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  colunm  man 
takes  himself  or  his  public  too  seriously, 
he  is  doomed.  If  he  were  a  propagandist, 
he  couldn’t  be  a  column  man.  Propa¬ 
gandists  rarely  possess  the  ultimate  sense 
of  humor. 

TO  RETURN  to  personalities:!  am  forty 
years  old,  a  native  of  Indiana,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  one  wife,  the  father  of  one  son  and 
the  author  of  one  book.  The  book  is  called 
“Mere  Melodies,”  and  its  contents  are 
lyrical  and  more  or  less  serious.  But  it  is  to 
be  followed  next  season  by  another  book  of 
verses,  and  these  are  to  be  in  the  lighter 
vein.  In  fact,  they  are  to  be  humorous.  In 
“Mere  Melodies”  there  are  a  hundred 
poem^.  and  in  selecting  these  I  purposely 
chose  from  those  that  were  not  less  than 
five  years  old.  Thus  I  was  able  to  apply 
in  some  measure  the  test  of  time.  It 
was  with  the  same  idea  of  letting  time 
mellow  and  winnow’  that  I  had  no  book 
of  verse  published  until  after  I  had  been 
writing  and  printing  verse  for  twenty 
years. 

Finally,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
wrote  so  much  copy  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Being  a  newspaper  man,  I  feel 
rather  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Robinson  selected  the  first  three 
of  the  following  bits  from  his  column 
as  the  best  of  the  year  {as  he  thinks): 


XUM 


THE  COLYUMISTS  CONFESSIONAL 


THE  OBITUARY  ANECDOTE 

Tell  me  not  that  every  story 
Told  about  the  heroes  who 

Have  deceased  and  gone  to  glory 
Must  be  swallow^  down  as  true! 

Recently  have  crossed  the  border 
Several  worthy  men  of  note; 

Now  do  writers  make  to  order 
Many  a  doubtful  anecdote. 

Lh-es  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
If  we  do  one  half  as  well, 

We’ll  depart  and  leave  behind  us 
Wheezes  that  we  didn’t  tell — 

Wheezes  told  about  another 
Man,  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

When  you  die,  O  noted  brother. 
They’ll  exhume  again  for  you! 

Let  us  then  be  on  the  job — it’s 
Fate  that  literary  hacks 

WTien  they  have  to  write  our  obits. 
Crib  them  from  the  almanacs! 


THE  CATHOLIC  TASTE 

To  classic  tones  I  am  npt  deaf 
Because  I  like  the  modem  lay; 

Horace  I  do  not  cast  away 
Because  I’m  fond  of  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

I  hold  it  true  that  I  can  go 
With  joy  to  Shakespeare  plays,  and  still 
Take  pleasure  in  a  vawdevill. 

Or  in  a  moving-picture  show. 

For  there  are  times,  and  times  enough. 
When  we  demand  rare  subtleties — 

And  then  again,  some  low-brow  wheeze 
Delights,  and  rough-neck,  slapstick  stuff! 

In  mornings,  on  my  way  to  town, 

I  read  the  works  of  Irvin  Cobb; 

At  evening,  when  I’m  off  the  job, 

I  feast  with  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

WTiich  is  my  choice,  you  seek  to  know? 
You  might  as  well  inquire,  dear  sir, 
Such  things  as,  “Which  do  you  prefer — 
Mince  pie,  or  Michael  Angelo?” 


SECRETS  OF  SONG 

WTien  Homer  smote  the  instrument 
Which  Kipling,  in  a  verse  satiric. 

Miscalled  a  lyre  (in  which  event 
His  epic  would  have  been  a  lyric) 

But  few  were  found  who  would  devote 
.\ttention  to  Achilles’  anger, 

When  Homer  smote — whate’er  he  smote — 
With  tuneful  clangor. 

Through  seven  towns  he  begged  his  bread. 

And  each  disdained  his  deathless  ditty; 

But  each,  as  soon  as  he  was  .dead. 

Made  claim  to  be  his  native  dty. 

O  Smyrna,  Rhodos,  Colophon, 

Salamis,  Argos,  Athens,  Chios! 

What  higher  fame  ye  might  have  won 
By  being  pious! 

I>et  us,  enlightened,  try  to  give 
A  different  ending  to  the  story; 

Claim  we  our  Homers  while  they  live. 

And  when  they  die,  we’ll  share  the  glory. 

Oh,  treat  no  wandering  bard  with  scorn — 

The  bread  ye  give  is  heavenly  manna; 

(The  writer  of  these  lines  was  bom 
In  Indiana.) 


ABOUT  TIME 

A  headline  in  our  f.  p.  says: 

State  to  Tighten 

Auto  Theft  Rules 

That’s  a  good  idea,  say  we.  Rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  theft  of  autos  have  been  altogether 
too  loose  in  the  past;  a  hard-working  auto 
thief  could  never  tell  when  he  was  overstepping 
them.  \  simple  codification  of  these  rules 
would  greatly  benefit  the  fraternity  and  greater 
efficiency  would  result  in  the  long  run. 

ROYSTERING,  MAYBE 

Dashing  through  East  Cleveland  (says  P. 
Dan  tic)  in  my  Stanley  200-passenger  here 
lately,  I  haye  bifocaled  a  show  sign  which 
gives  me  pause — and  several  other  things. 
Here  it  is: 

Rep.airing 

AND 

Pholstering. 

Is  “pholstering”  some  new  art  or  process? 
Has  it  any  relation  to  “philandering”  or 
“boktering”?  I  can  not  find  it  in  any  le.xicon. 

TO  PHYLLIS— WITH  SOME  X-RAYS 

Shrined  in  a  lofty  tomb 
Where  glory  thrids  the  gloom, 

Napoleon’s  bones  are  dust. 

And  Alexander’s  frame. 

Despite  his  awesome  name. 

Yields  to  Time’s  piighty  lust. 

Posterity  may  not  their  ptarts  discover — 

No  prying  pedantry 
May  ^oat  o’er  Cesar’s  knee; 

Nor  know  if  Titus 
Endured  arthritis. 

But,  on  the  X-ray  plate. 

Each  joint  articulate. 

Behold  thy  lover! 

From  every  compass  pioint 
Each  rib  and  inmost  joint 
Full  justice  meted. 

Yonder  a  birdseye  view, 

.\nd  here  a  wormseye,  too — 

Nothing  deleted! 

And  so,  dear  heart,  should  I  too  grow  in  glor>’. 
The  gaping  world  may  learn 
Thus  did  my  femur  turn, 

.\nd  wondering,  number 
Dorsal  and  lumbar; 

And  scientists  shall  reconstruct  my  stoiy; 

So  treasure  tenderly 
This  pergola  of  me — 

Memento  mori! 

Si  .\ttica. 

A  TRUE  SKUNK  STORY 

Incognito  tells  it;  ’tis  a  humorous  tale,  but 
a  sad  one.  A  traveling  salesman,  who  was 
called  Skunky  Jim,  started  a  skunk  farm  in 
Canada.  He  fenced  in  ten  acres  with  eighteen- 
inch  woven  wire,  it  being  a  known  fact  that 
a  skunk  won’t  crawl  up  over  anything — he 
always  keeps  his  nose  to  the  ground.  So  an 
eighteen-inch  fence  was  high  enough.  There 
was  a  creek  running  through  the  land.  S.  J. 
would  get  the  carcass  of  a  horse  or  cow,  put 
it  in  the  ten-acre  lot,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  raising  skunks. 

In  a  short  time,  the  law  of  averages 
getting  in  its  work,  he  had  5,000  skunks.  At 
the  beginning,  he  bored  10,000  holes  in  the 
enclosure  with  a  posthole  di^er.  These  were 
for  the  skunks  to  burrow  in. 

One  night  the  creek  got  on  a  rampage, 
owing  to  a  spell  of  wet  weather.  The  ten 
acres  were  flooded,  and  the  10,000  postholes 
were  filled  with  water  and  the  5,000  skunks 
were  DROWNED!  Ain’t  Ufe  awful? 


ITS  UP  TO  IBANEZ  I 

Corregio  (Licensed  Literary  Sleuth  No  43  li 
he  is)  discovers  it  on  Page  —  erf  the  12Mi  I 
edition  of  the  fourth  translation  into  En^ 
of  “The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocjv^ 
We  are  told  that  a  lady  delicts  in^l^ 
skating,  and  before  the  sentence  dos«  ! 
learn  that  all  her  skating  is  done  on  ice  in  «  i 
Ice  Palace.  Corregio  protests.  ’  “ 
But  we  can  not  o.k.  the  eritidan  until  * 
know  more  of  the  manners  and  ciHtoas  cl 
the  European  nations.  Mavbe  theydotlta 
roller-skating  on  ice,  over  there. 

RARA  AVIS  IN  TERRIS 

(These  hats  are  trimmed  in  (Glycerine  Omicii  ' 
and  Burnt  Goose.” — M iUincry  Adx.  in  m f.Pj 

Oh,  pity  the  Glycerine  Ostrich,  ■ 

Who  strolls  on  the  glimmering  sand;  ! 
He  weeps  for  the  doom  of  each  glistoii^  plume 
And  he  groans  till  he  scarce  can  standi 
Oh,  pity  the  Glycerine  Ostrich, 

No  more  can  he  sing  or  smile; 

The  glycerine  tears  they  drip  from  his  eus- 
He’s  doomed  by  the  Demon  Style! 

But  sad  as  I  am  for  the  Ostrich,  [ 

I’m  sadder  still  for  the  Goose  I 

Who  will  honk  no  more  by  the  reedy  shott  f 
Where  the  Muskrat  mews  to  the  Moox; 
They  are  fetching  the  fardels  of  faggots  | 
■And  building  a  funeral  pile —  •  i 

They’re  applying  the  torch  that  the  Goose  may ' 

scorch,  j 

Offered  up  to  the  Demon  Style!  | 

Oh,  woe  to  the  Glycerine  Ostrich!  j 

To  the  Oxydized  Gander,  woe! 

And  why  the  women  demand  for  trimmin’ 
Such  cruelties,  I  don’t  know! 

(And  how  do  you  glycer  an  ostrich. 

And  how  do  you  bum  a  goose? 

And  I  would  say  more,  but  my  heart  is  aote, 
.And  anyhow,  what’s  the  use?) 

A  JOURNALISTIC  JOURNAL 

Oct.  14. — A  fellow  sends  us  a  poem  wiiid| 
he  says  he  would  sell  to  the  magaanei  !■ 
the  magazines  are  having  trouble,  the  ptmtm| 
being  on  strike,  and  he’s  afraid  there  ww’tbej 
any  magazines  printed  for  quite  some  time.  »i 
he  sends  his  poem  to  us.  , 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy,  even  thoigkl 
we  are  not  going  to  print  the  poem.  Itii 
about  the  sort  of  thing  the  magazines 
buy,  and  not  good  enough  for  us.  Xe»j 
theless,  the  author’s  letter  suggests  i^j 
possibilities.  It  may  be  that  if  thi?  stAI 
keeps  on  long  enou^,  all  the  poets  wffl 
obliged  to  send  us  their  output.  -And  if  > 
we  get  fellows  like  Robert  Frost  and  Ac 
Guiterman  and  Amy  Lowell  and  l/wis  I 
termyer  to  contributing  to  tWs  column  j 
never  go  back  to  the  monthlies.  The  f 
ful  uncertainty  will  appeal  to  them.  TL.  ^ 
never  know  when  we  are  going  to  throw  -y 
they  consider  their  best  stuff  into  ^  f 
basket  without  a  word  of  explanation.  J-l 
this  will  intrigue  them  to  such  an  extent'-^ 
they  will  become  chronic  contr--;' c-‘ | 
which  state  there  is  no  cure.  i 

’WHAT  ARE  PARIS  GREEN  I 
STOCKINGS? 

That’s  what  B.  R.  B.  wants  to  k^-  ^  i 
B.  R.  B.  is  a  preacher,  too.  His 
this  subject  was  aroused  by  these  Imes.- 
Gaby  Deslys  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

“She  wore  a  fur  dress  which  is  ; 
thing  in  Paris  green  stockings 
delicate  texture,  pumps  and  a  small  lelt 


In  the  April  number  Rupert  Hughes  will  appear  at  the  Cotyumists’  Confessional  as 
proxy  for  F.  P.  A.,  who  conducts  "The  Conning  Tower”  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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Tkt  grtat  man'$  $oft  thought  was  his  work.  Brsnnan  found.  "Mg  Art."  Cragg  would  sag,  with  a  u<avt  of  his  hand 
that  suggested  something  of  tremendous  import. 


Betrayal 


By  Charles  Saxhy 


jj 


^FTERWARD,  when  that  which 
/%  was  to  be  had  happened  and 
JLA  an  inexorable  “finB”  was  writ - 

^  ten  across  it  all,  Brennan 
found  that  he  could  never 
quite  remember  how  it  had 
■><8un.  Those  first  weeks  were  rather  a 
in  his  memory,  both  mental  and 
elemental,  for  he  and  the  monsoon  seemed 
landed  at  Bir  Ahmed  together. 

A  different  landing  from  the  one  which 
I*  had  {Nctured  as  l^fitting  the  dignity  of 
the  new  agent  of  the  Cosmic  Petroleum 
t^nvany’s  branch.  Night  and  a  wind 
hke  a  st^d,  heated  waU;  carried  in  the 
two  huge  negroes  through  a 
*®®thCT  of  yeasty  foam.  .\n  impression, 
*®Wmrough  a  veil  of  flying,  stinging  sand, 
^te  houses;  of  forms,  sheeted  and 
"^terious,  huddled  in  leeward  angles, 
Overhead  the  date-palms  creaked 

ETcrybody «  Magazine.  March.  1920 


Arabia  —  A  great  noveliat  on  the 
search  for  IomI  color — The  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  secret  -One  of  Charles 
Ssudty’s  characteristic  vivid,  striking 
stories.  Look  for  more  of  them  in 
later  numbers. 


and  moaned,  lashing  their  branches 
against  a  dbtraught  moon. 

It  was  Parrish,  the  agent  whom  he  had 
come  to  relieve,  who  was  most  present  in 
these  initiator}-  weeks.  Yellowed  and 
worn  by  his  three  years  of  the  coast,  he 
perx-ad^  the  days  with  all  the  advice  of 
the  about-to-go  for  the  new  ly  arrived. 

“Oh,  it’s  a  great  place,”  he  said,  with  a 
languid  wave  of  his  hand  in  the  general 
direction  of  ex-er>’where.  “I  suppose  you 
know  you  will  be  the  only  white  man  here, 

2T^- 


or  difin’t  they  tell  you  that  when  they 
handed  you  the  appointment  in  the  head 
offices?  Of  'course  there  is  the  steamer 
twice  a  month.  You  will  get  so  you  are 
so  anxious  to  see  the  fellows  on  board  that 
you  can  hardly  wait  for  her  coming.” 

Brennan  stared  at  that,  for  under  no 
circumstances  could  he  imagine  himself 
interested  in  those  frazzled  specimens  of 
the  Britbh  merchant  marine  that  offi¬ 
cered  that  coasting  tub.  But  Parrish,  in 
his  light  of  superior  knowledge,  went 
wearily  on : 

“There  b  practically  nothing  to  do  and 
nothing  to  do  it  to.  Just  the  tanks  down 
here,  six  wells  out  on  the  T^rahi  and  a 
ten-mile  pipe-line  between  the  two,  with 
a  crew  of  Karachee  Eurasians  to  nm  it  all. 
Everything  just  as  when  we  took  it  over: 
we  are  merely  sitting  dow-n  on  it  to  keep 
any  one  else  from  getting  a  foothold  on 


BETRAYAL 


the  Gulf.  If  you  can  stick  it  for  three 
years  and  don’t  die  of  sunstroke,  cholera 
or  fever,  they  will  hand  you  something 
better,  the  same  as  they  are  doing  to 
me.” 

Through  the  heat,  which  even  at  six 
A.M.  already  sat  like  a  weight  upon  his 
chest,  Brennan  listened  and  ga^  out 
on  Bir  Ahmed.  It  lay  before  him,  spread - 
out  under  the  sim  in  a  sort  of  gaudy 
squalor,  with  the  pigeons  wheeling  round 
the  squat  minaret  of  its  only  mosque. 
The  reek  of  it  stole  in  with  sick  su^es- 
tions  that  were  corroborated  by  Parrish’s 
yellow  leanness.  And  this  was  to  be  his 
place  for  the  next  three  years. 

Then  the  buoyancy  of  his  youth  re¬ 
asserted  itself.  After  all,  to  be  connected 
in  any  way  with  such  a  world-wide  affair 
as  the  Cosmic  Petroleum  was  a  tremendous 
thing  for  a  fellow.  In  the  picture-galleiy 
of  Im  mind  he  had  hung  quite  a  portrait 
of  the  ccunpany;  a  sort  of  vast  invisible 
arm  encircling  the  globe  in  a  commercial 
strangle-hold  that  lifted  even  the  most 
minor  of  its  officials  quite  above  the  lot  of 
ordinary  mortals. 

Not  imtil  it  was  too  late  and  the  shock 
of  the  affair  had  tom  that  fancied  (^icial 
security  from  him  did  Brennan  realize 
how  much  that  view  of  things  had  been 
with  him. 

Now,  as  he  contrasted  his  own  fresh 
strength  with  Parrish’s  devitalization,  he 
felt  his  jaw  set  in  determination. 

“Surely  even  here,  if  a  fellow  showed 
that  he  could  do  things,  the  company 
would - ” 

“Do  nothing,”  Parrish  harshly  inter¬ 
rupted.  “And  do  it  most  when  you  most 
don’t  want  to.  Sit  still;  that  is  what  you 
are  here  for.” 

He  repeated  these  last  words  when,  a 
week  later,  the  steamer  returned,  bound 
southward  for  .\den.  .\s  he  leaned  far  out 
over  her  rail,  his  voice  came  back,  shout¬ 
ing  above  the  first  churnings  of  the  screw: 

“Remember — the  stiller  you  sit,  the 
better.” 

And  Brennan  from  the  stem  of  the  shore 
boat  bobbing  in  the  wake,  watched  the 
widening  strip  of  water  between  them 
and  felt  deep  down  in  himself  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stirrings  of  the  tmth  of  much 
of  what  the  other  had  said.  He  felt  it 
even  more  as  he  paced  the  brick  floors 
of  the  agency  that  night,  his  footsteps 
echoing  in  that  strangely  increased  empti¬ 
ness  that  the  departure  of  even  one  per¬ 
son  can  leave  behind. 

Parrish — not  much  of  a  chap,  but,  hang 
it,  how  he  hated  to  see  the  fellow  go. 

It  was  this  feeling  of  being  thrown  back 
upon  whatever  one  was  in  oneself,  instead 
of  that  of  being  carried  along  in  the 
accepted  manner  of  the  vast  bulk  of 
humanity,  which  is  the  high-pressure 
safety  of  civilization.  Practically  nothing 
to  do  but  be,  and  a  vast  emptiness  in 
which  to  do  it.  Bir  Ahmed  all  about 
him;  a  handful  of  grave  Arabs  and  a 
swarm  of  negroes  made  the  town;  by  day 
squalidly,  noisily  glittering,  by  night  in  a 
sullen  ^ence.  It  all  flashed  before  his 
eyes  like  those  mirages  playing  over  the 
wide  thorn  wastes  of  the  Terahi,  of  which 
one  could  never  tell  how  much  was  sheer 
fantom  and  how  much  backed  by  sub¬ 
stance.  He  was  constantly  trying  to  walk 
through  things  that  resisted  him  or  grasp¬ 
ing  at  pro^)ects  that  dissolved  imder  his 
touch. 


Then,  out  of  it  all,  came  Farid  al 
Mehsin. 

It  was  down  in  the  bazaar,  where  Bren¬ 
nan  was  learning  to  drink  coffee  and 
exchange  sententious  compliments  with 
Biblical  old  fellows,  seated  cross-legged 
in  hole-in-the-wall  shops.  The  very  heart 
of  this  maze  of  puzzlement,  a  kaleidosct^ 
-of  every  race  from  the  Nyanzas  to  the 
Bikaneer,  washed  in  on  some  mysterious 
current  of  life  and  left  swirling  in  this 
backwater  of  the  coast.  Then  slowly,  but 
with  the  sureness  of  a  trained  actor  stand¬ 
ing  out  from  a  mob  of  stage  supers,  so 
Farid  al  Mehsin  began  to  stand  out  against 
that  background,  and  with  his  coming 
Brennan  felt  that  he  had  at  last  touched 
the  East. 

He  had  thought  he  had  touched  it 
before,  each  transshipment  of  his  voyage, 
Marseilles,  Port  Said,  Aden,  seeming  the 
opening  of  a  new  world.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  like  those  nests  <rf  Chinese  ivory 
boxes  in  which  the  lifting  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  lid  discloses  another  box  within, 
even  more  wondrously  carved;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  each  inner  world  of 
the  East  seemed  larger  than  the  one  en¬ 
compassing  it.  It  was  rather  like  dis¬ 
covering  infinity  by  the  peeling  of  suc¬ 
cessive  rinds. 

IT  WAS,  of  course,  their  common  youth 
that  fimt  attracted  Brennan  as  he  no¬ 
ticed  Farid  sitting  there,  his  poised,  smooth 
muscularity  in  such  contrast  to  the  Old 
Testament  elders  all  about  him.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  that  sometimes 
came  to  Brennan,  and  of  which  he  hardly 
approved,  especially  as  a  Cosmic  Petro¬ 
leum  agent — A  moment  that  seemed  to  rip 
open  a  further  glimpse  of  all  that  he  had 
approached  in  coming  to  the  place. 

The  surroundings  helped,  no  doubt;  the 
half-gloom  of  the  arches,  the  splashes  of 
blinding  light  against  amber  shadows,  the 
gleam  of  rugs,  of  gay  silks  and  tarnished 
brass;  the  pervading  scent  of  coffee,  corian¬ 
der.  and  the  taint  of  camels  on  hot  leather. 
He  would  have  been  embarrassed  to  ex¬ 
press  it,  but  somehow  the  sight  of  the 
young  Arab  sitting  there  in  such  poised 
austerity  seemed  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
a  different  life;  one  of  a  certain  still  vehe¬ 
mence,  wide  and  blazing  as  the  sky  and 
land  all  about  them. 

He  was  glad  when  the  other’s  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  him,  taking  the  Panama 
from  his  head  and  laying  it  aside  with  a 
quiet: 

“Have  none  told  you  that  here,  in  the 
hot  season,  such  things  are  death?” 

“What — you  ^ak  English?”  Brennan 
exclaimed. 

“I  was  many  years  in  Aden,  and  five 
more  at  the  English  college  in  Cairo.” 

Then  a  ten-yard  length  of  cool  white 
and  gold  was  deftly  w’oimd  about  Bren¬ 
nan’s  head,  and  the  other  went  on: 

“Accept  that  from  Farid  al  Meshin,  and 
remember  to  stay  in  your  house  in  the 
hours  of  short  shadows.” 

At  first,  in  that  Americanism  that  de¬ 
mands  a  definite  object  for  all  its  actions, 
Brennan  told  himself  it  was  the  undoubted 
value  of  the  acquaintance  that  attracted 
him,  for  in  all  things  pertaining  to  these 
countries  the  young  Arab’s  mind  was  a 
well  of  unfailing  knowledge. 

How  the  fellow  knew  it!  Mecca  and 
Bagdad,  the  hidden  oases  of  Hadramaut; 
even  Murzuk  and  the  half-lost  cities  of 
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the  African  Fezzan,  their  names  all  ftfl 
from  his  lips  with  the  ease  of  familiarity. 

As  the  months  dragged  on  and  Btw- 
nan  faced  the  pro^)ect  of  even  more  to 
come  of  pitiless  heat  and  gaunt  londkeai. 
he  found  himself,  even  though  sli^J 
against  his  will,  turning  more  andm^ 
to  this  companionship. 

Night  after  night,  on  the  roof  of  the 
agency,  he  would  find  himsdf  waitiw 
the  arrival  of  Farid,  eager  to  consult  1^ 
on  the  day’s  h£q)penings,  fuming  ^ 
American  impatience  against  the  immemo¬ 
rial  inertia  of  the  East. 

Some  sleek  Turkish  official,  periiaps, 
with  the  smile  of  a  woman  and  the  eyes 
of  a  pig,  making  petty  trouble  m  hopes  of 
polite  blackmail.  Or  the  fanatical  old 
mullah,  a  sort  of  green-turbaned  Tm;d>| 
with  an  ingrowing  grouch,  preaching  mihi 
djehad  because  Brennan’s  projected  new 
pipe-line  would  cross  the  sacred  shadow  of 
the  minaret. 

So  they  would  talk,  far  into  the  sweat¬ 
ing  nights,  too  torrid  for  sleep,  the  sky 
clamp^  down  like  a  purple  span^  lid 
on  the  baking  rim  of  land  and  Gulf.  The 
gurgle  of  water  in  the  ditches,  the  ceas^ 
less  moan  of  the  leagues  of  date-pahai; 
only  the  stars  for  light,  since  the  ^ 
of  even  a  candle  would  have  brought 
about  them  a  cloud  of  insects  like  the 
imsealing  of  some  apocalyptic  pit.  Oppo¬ 
site  him  Farid,  a  strip  of  brown  chest  ot- 
tween  the  white  folds  of  his  djibbak,  the 
gleam  of  his  cigaret  on  grave  mouth  and 
chin,  catching  reflected  sparks  from  his 
eyes,  somber  imder  a  flare  of  black  brows. 

“As  to  the  vakeel,  give  the  Stambuli 
swine  nothing.  The  day  of  the  Turk  is 
drawing  to  an  end.” 

“You  mean — ?”  asked  Brennan,  su^ 
prised  at  the  sudden  fire  with  wdiidi  the 
other  ^ke. 

“My  words  were  spoken  without 
thought,”  Farid  answer^.  “There  are 
things  which  it  would  not  be  wdl  for 
you  to  know,  for  your  own  sake.  And 
how  indeed  should  I  know  them:  I,  who 
am  but  a  seller  of  pearls  and  silks  in  the 
bazaar.” 

The  last  was  a  statement  and  not  a 
question,  Brennan  saw;  a  part  of  that 
enormous  reserve  he  always  felt  about 
the  other;  a  remoteness,  even,  as  of  one 
whose  eyes  were  held  by  a  different  visioo. 

“In  the  matter  of  the  mullah,”  Fa^ 
went  on,  “why  not  carry  your  pipdine 
across  the  lesser  wadi?” 

“That  would  cost  five  hundred  dollan 
more,”  Breiman  objected,  as  though  that 
settled  it. 

“Is  not  your  company,  then,  able  to 
afford  it?” 

“Afford  it!”  Brennan  laughed.  “Msn, 
can’t  I  make  you  understand  that  we  are 
the  richest - ” 

A  raised  hand  halted  him,  the  cgairt 
puffed  more  deeply  in  a  pause  of  con¬ 
centration. 

“I  understand  your  words,  yes,  they  « 
plain.  It  is  your  actions  that  puzzle.  U 
you  are  so  rich,  why  not  be  gracious,  and 
avoid  offense  to  all  the  town?”  . 

Brennan  leaned  forward,  talking 
an  effect  of  words  of  one  syllable, 
the  other’s  knee  as  if  trying  to  estahW 
communication  by  a  sort  of  mascufli* 
^fors6. 

“Can’t  you  see?  This  is  my  only 
to  make  good  on  anything,  and  I  *** 
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Ht  woke  again,  in  the  flat  katf-tonet  of  daybreak.  Farid  still  sat  there,  a  solitary  figure,  hollow-eyed  from  vigil. 


I*  establish  a  reconl  for  myself  here  in 
Bir  Ahmed.” 

“You  mean  that  you  want  to  establish 
s  word  for  yourself  in  New  Y'ork.” 

The  words  brought  Brennan  a  realiza- 
^  of  how  much  he  was  trying  to  live 
■  tro  places.  All  his  prospects  in  the 
tom  lay  hack  there  in  those  head  offices, 
*"*  he  himself  and  all  his  human  needs 
so  tremendoasly  just  here.  It  gave 
■t  an  uneasy  sense  of  being  stretched 
^scTM  the  world,  and  a  wonder  as  to 
ytmi^t  happen  if  a  pull  came  between 
opposing  ends. 

,,  ot  to  deflect  a  Cosmic  Petroleum  pipe- 
»t  Ite  behest  of  a  night-shirted  old  ’ 
7*hc  tA  a  half-heathen  faith — it  struck 
iit<  a  feeling  of  blasphemy, 

jiUt  ^  contempt.  Then  an 

ctavagc  came  as  he  considered, 

;  ItntwSl  ® 

.  pimabty  Farid’s  own.  An  adder  of  sus- 
i  Jtis  mind;  as  though  he  felt 

rose. 

i  tts  not  talk  of  it  to-night.  The 
peat  and  you  have  stepped  sweat- 
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ing;  drink  much  hot  tea  with  limes  in  it, 
and  sleep.” 

But  there  was  to  be  no  sleep  for  Bren¬ 
nan  that  night.  The  sand-flies  found  his 
roof,  driving  him  to  the  oven-like  court¬ 
yard  below;  then  a  torrid  wind  wailed  in 
from  Terahi,  bringing  fresh  fever  under 
his  skin.  Unable  to  rest,  he  paced  the  hot 
flagstones,  his  mind  instinctively  seeking 
a  human  hook  on  which  to  hang  its  irri¬ 
tations. 

Even  the  usual  coolness  of  approaching 
dawn  failed,  and  from  all  about  came  the 
fretful  mutterings  of  the  sleepless  town. 
The  whole  place  seemed  against  him,  even 
this  man  he  had  thought  his  friend.  In 
a  febrile  excitement  which  he  could  not 
stop,  his  brain  spun  webs  of  suspicion 
that  grew  and  multiplied,  hanging  in  the 
black  solitudes  of  the  house.  He  panted 
for  the  physical  relief  of  some  action, 
sudden  and  decisive,  though  dimly  aware 
that  this  was  probably  the  very  hour  in 
which  to  heed  Parrish’s  injunction  to  sit 
still. 

The  wells— that  was  the  place  for  him. 
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They  were  getting  slack  out  there,  and  a 
few  days’  absence  would  break  up  the 
closeness  of  this  association.  It  was  a 
mistake  for  a  Cosmic  agent  to  be  too 
intimate  with  people.  In  a  flash  he  saw 
himself  cool  and  aloof  in  a  sort  of  splendid 
isolation.  But  then — hang  it — a  feHow 
had  to  have  some  companionship. 

With  a  chill  he  realiz^  that  Bir  Ahmed 
was  getting  a  grip,  and  that  pull  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  vras  already  upon  him.  The  wells — 
that  was  the  solution.  As  with  his  ser¬ 
vant  behind  him  he  rode  away  toward 
the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn,  he  already 
felt  the  relief  of  that  great  .American  pana¬ 
cea  of  doing  something. 

There  was  confusion  in  the  maze  of 
paths  through  the  high  jowarrie  crops  of 
the  oasis  fringe,  and  the  sun  was  already 
terrible  when  he  reached  the  wells,  their 
derricks  rising  in  strangely  western  sug-., 
gestion  against  the  shimmering  vastness 
of  the  Terahi.  Relentless  as  the  intol¬ 
erable  sky  above,  and  seemingly  as  in¬ 
capable  of  being  changed,  the  thorn 
wastes  stretched  away  on  every  side.  By 
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contrast  the  languid  creak  of  the  pumps, 
the  forms  of  the  Eurasians,  prone  and 
in  spots  of  shadow,  seemed  hemmed  in 
as  by  an  elemental  mockery  of  human 
endeavor. 

It  was  foolish,  he  knew,  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  Brennan’s  blood  rose  in  an 
angry  impulse  to  fling  himself  headlong 
at  this  age-old  inertia  all  about  him.  He 
dismounted  and  strode  forward,  seeking 
something  about  which  to  raise  his  voice 
in  an  authoritative  defiance  of  this  squeeze 
of  sun  and  sand.  Then  a  sort  of  boiling 
thunderbolt  struck  the  base  of  his  brain; 
he  felt  himself  falling  headlong  and  being 
dragged  into  shelter. 

How  long  he  lay  in  the  darkness  of  that 
hut  he  never  knew;  his  brain  was  a  tor¬ 
ment  as  of  molten  quicksilver,  his  eyes 
and  ears  assailed  by  mockeries  of  imattain- 
able  coolness.  He  saw  himself  stretched 
out  across  the  world,  his  head  in  those 
Wall  Str^t  oflices,  beaten  upon  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  typewriters,  his  feet  held  by  the  sands 
of  Bir  Ahmed,  the  rest  of  him  drawn  thin 
about  the  blazing  wheel  of  the  sun.  From 
the  doorway,  faces,  dark  and  distressed, 
peered  in  at  him,  mouths  and  hands  wag¬ 
gling  in  ineffectual  sympathy.  If  only 
some  one  would  come,  even  those  down- 
at-heel  Englishmen  of  the  steamer — oh, 
Parrish  had  been  right — Parrish  had 
known. 

How  real  Farid  looked,  kneeling  there 
at  his  side.  Another  hallucination,  of 
course,  like  that  lake  lapping  bluely  in 
the  comer  of  the  room,  for  Farid  was 
back  in  the  town,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fellow.  But 
the  grave  eyes  were  extraordinarily  con¬ 
vincing,  and  Brennan  could  have  sworn 
that  those  were  actual  hands  kneading 
about  the  base  of  his  brain. 

The  moments  dragged  by  into  hours, 
but  the  fingers  were  still  at  work.  Under 
their  pressure  the  molten  torment  seemed 
to  give  reluctant  way,  as  though  that  fire 
were  being  coaxed  up  into  his  forehead. 
He  could  feel  the  thin  flesh  of  it  puffing 
up  into  great  welts  of  heat.  Then  came 
a  crisscross  slash  of  a  razor,  and  the 
superheated  blood  poured  out,  steaming 
as  it  came.  Brennan  cried  with  the  relief 
of  it  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

Far  into  the  night  he  woke  again,  back 
in  the  agency  of  Bir  .\hmed.  There  was 
a  cooling  sweat  upon  his  skin,  and  a  drink, 
acid  with  limes,  was  raised  to  his  lips. 

“So  it  was  really  you,”  he  muttered. 

“One  of  your  men  brought  word  at 
noon,”  Farid  answered. 

He  woke  again,  in  the  flat  half-tones  of 
daybreak. 

There  was  a  servant  stretched  in  sleep 
in  a  comer,  but  Farid  still  sat  there,  a 
solitary  figure,  hollow-eyed  from  vigil. 

Brennan  murmured,  picking  up  the 
threads  where  he  had  dropped  them  to 
sleep. 

“You  came - ” 

“How  should  I  not?”  asked  Farid,  in 
complete  simplicity. 

“But  noon — God — that  sim.” 

“As  for  the  sun,  I  am  desert-bom.  Not 
this  desert,  but  such  a  one  as  this  can 
never  be.  The  Ruba  al  Kali,  the  Red 
One,  which  only  we  who  are  of  it  dare  to 
cross. 

“It  was  there  that  I  learned  to  draw 
out  the  arrow  of  the  sun,”  Farid  went  on 
in  a  soothing  monotone.  “It  was  a  der¬ 
vish  who  taught  me.  He  had  been  a  man 


of  aib,  the  xmpardonable;  but  then  he 
dwelt  naked  and  penitent  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Red  Khor,  and  God  had  given  him 
the  knowledge  of  healing.  He  hid  me 
many  months  when  I  stumbled  there,  a 
boy  of  twelve,  sorely  woimded,  while  the 
Turks  sought  my  life  after  killing  my 
father  and  brothers.” 

To  Brennan  in  his  half-torpor  the  words 
brought  glimpses,  remote  but  vivid,  like 
lightning  on  distant  peaks,  h.  scarlet 
ravine  under  a  blasting  sky;  a  boy,  gaunt 
and  hxmted,  his  eyes  still  appalleid  with 
the  slaying  of  his  kin,  his  sole  companion 
a  naked  fanatic  visited  of  God  with  repen¬ 
tance  for  sin.  It  somehow  explained  that 
impression  the  other  sometimes  gave  as 
of  one  almost  devastated  by  some  repressed 
blue-hot  flame. 

Then  his  thoughts  shifted  back  to  his 
own  case. 

“As  to  the  pipe-line,”  he  began,  “tell 
the  mullah - ” 

“Wait,”  said  Farid,  with  a  flash  of 
amused  teeth.  “Wait,  for  with  returning 
strength  you  may  see  differently  again. 
We  have  a  saying  on  that  in  Hadramaut — 
Tn  the  sick  mouth  are  many  gifts.’  ” 


Though  he  knew  such  speculations  to 
be  profitless,  Brennan  often  wondered, 
in  the  days  that  weie  to  come,  what  might 
have  been  had  not  .\ntony  Cragg  selected 
Bir  Ahmed  as  his  point  of  mental  attack 
upon  the  East. 

It  was  late  in  the  year  when  he  came, 
after  November  had  brought  a  sparkle  of 
coolness,  like  the  lifting  of  a  great  weight 
from  body  and  mind.  Days  before  his 
arrival  Brennan  heard  of  him  from  Farid 
as  they  talked  one  afternoon  in  the 
bazaar. 

“There  is  one  who  comes  soon  to  your 
house,”  he  said  glancing  gravely  up,  im¬ 
mobile  save  for  the  puff  of  the  eternal 
cigaret.  “A  writer  of  books,  and  a  great 
man  in  your  own  land.  He  waits  now 
at  Aden  for  the  steamer,  and  he  will  be 
here  in  five  days.” 

“You  know  all  that?”  Brennan  mocked, 
to  conceal  his  surprise. 

“We  know  all  who  come  to  these  coasts, 
from  Suez  to  Koweit.  We  have  means.” 

Farid  finished  with  a  silence  that  was 
almost  a  gesture  in  its  implication  of 
things  concealed  but  far-reaching.  Bren¬ 
nan  was  aware  that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask 
how  the  other  knew;  he  was  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  untraceable  sources  of 
information  all  around  him.  These  enor¬ 
mous  distances,  seemingly  so  untenanted, 
were  strung  together  as  by  a  sort  of  wire¬ 
less  that,  in  every  town,  centered  in  its 
bazaar.  Those  arched  alleys  of  shadow 
and  murmur  seemed  just  whispering  gal¬ 
leries  tuned  to  catch  every  rumor  from  the 
widespread  vagueness  on  every  side.  The 
intrigues  of  Teheran,  the  blistering  mut- 
terings  of  Medina,  or  the  gossip  of  Suakim 
and  Karachee,  could  hardly  happen  before 
they  were  discussed  there  in  Bir  Ahmed. 

^  he  was  not  surprised  when,  with  some 
fuss,  circumstance  and  a  large  amount  of 
trc^ical  baggage,  a  white  man  landed 
from  the  next  steamer  and  presented 
himself  at  the  agency  with  the  air  of  one 
to  whom  all  doors  were  appropriately  open. 
But  that  he  should  prove  to  be  actually 
Antony  Cragg  made  Brennan  gasp  with 
the  sheer  luck  of  it.  .\ntony  Cragg,  the 


very  high-priest  of  America’s  near-Htm 
ture,  whose  three  books  a  year  miaht  hr 
termed  the  seventy-fives  of  its  mual 
literary  bombardment.  To  Brennan  hm 
ever,  the  eel  i>sing  fact  just  then  wjs 
Cragg’s  intimacy,  so  well  known  as  to  be 
slightly  suspicious  of  advertisement,  with 
the  socially  great — an  intimacy  that  in. 
eluded  even  those  financial  pole-stars  of 
the  Cosmic  Petroleum  itself. 

But,  after  all,  in  his  isolation  it  was 
Cragg  himself  who  most  counted.  A  nan 
of  a  tall  and  lean  impressiveneai,  of  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  looked 
much  older  or  much  younger  than  ht> 
real  age.  There  was  still  about  him  » 
much  of  that  eagerness,  that  lack  of  retro¬ 
spect,  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  younger 
years;  but  there  was  about  him,  too,  such 
a  sense  of  a  subtle,  inner  exhaustion. 

“They  told  me  I  would  find  the  real 
thing  here  in  Bir  .Vhmed,”  he  langH 
in  half -explanation  of  hb  coming  ^ 
greeted  Brennan. 

Later,  in  the  more  expansive  nnwiviHi 
after  dinner,  he  enlarged  on  that. 

“A  new  inspiration,  that  is  what  1  need. 
Civilized  people,  like  yourself,  for  instana. 
set  against  the  background  of  the  Eait 
with  all  the  clash  of  two  differing  systems 
of  life  and  ethics.” 

“Why  not  people  like  yourself?”  asked 
Bretman  in  all  humbleness. 

“I?”  Cragg  gazed  at  the  other  as 
though  trying  to  adjust  himsdf  to  a 
new  and  unexpected  view-point. 

“My  dear  fellow,  I  am  entirely  out  of 
it.  All  I  do  is  to  look  on  and  describe. 
An  author  never  takes  part.  He  would 
soon  be  in  a  mess  if  he  did  that.” 

He  striped,  almost  violently,  lookinf 
out  over  the  town  and  bay  spread  bdo* 
in  the  moonlight.  Instinctively  he  pulled 
out  a  note-book. 

“Splendid  background  that.  I  must  jot 
it  down.  ‘Minaret  rising  like  a  beacon  of 
faith  above  the  tossing  sea  of  palm  crests’- 
wonderful  word  ‘minaret.’  I  must  use 
that  in  my  opening  paragraph,  it  sets  the 
scene  so  for  you  at  once — makes  them  set 
things.”  ^ 

“I  know,”  Brennan  nodded  eageriy.  “It 
always  did  that  for  me,  too.  Just  tk 
word,  and  up  they  come— de«rts  sro 
caravans  and  harims  and  mysterious  cities 
with  white  walls.” 

Cragg  turned  and  surveyed  him  m  some 
surprise. 

“How  comes  it  that  they  stuck  a 
like  you  down  in  this  out-of-the-way  holer 
When  I  get  back,  I  shall  have 
your  name  in  the  quarters  where  it  wfll » 
the  most  good.”  .  ^ 

It  was  then  that  the  extraordinaiy  to* 
of  having  such  a  guest  struck  Brennu- 
Antony  Cragg,  who,  apart  from  his  o« 
prominence,  could  mention  onesn** 
in  those  “quarters”  where  even  a  whispB 
might  produce  such  results. 

He  resolved  that  Cragg  should  at  ^ 
have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
The  great  man’s  sole  thought 
work,  Brennan  foxmd.  “My  Jf® 

would  say,  with  a  wave  of  his  ^ 
suggested  something  of  f^einendom 
port.  “Atmosphere,”  was  ^ 
and  he  absorbed  it  insatiably  asjr^ 
piloted  him  through  the  j 

of  the  palms,  where  the  coo  ^ 

doves  mingl^  with  the  cre^ 
sakkiyehs  lifting  bright  threads  ot 
from  the  ditches. 
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Then  came  a  morning  when  Cragg 
returned,  from  a  solitary  stroll  through 
the  bazaar,  in  a  glow  of  excitement. 

“1  have  found  him,”  he  exclaimed,  fling¬ 
ing  himself  down  in  a  lounging-chair  with 
an  effect  of  exhausted  triumph. 

“The  very  type  I  wanted  for  my  sub- 
otdinate  hero,”  he  went  on,  in  that  un- 
doobtingness  of  the  other’s  interest  in 
*11  that  concerned  his  work.  “I  never 
dreamed  I  should  really  find  one  so  per¬ 
fect.  The  girl,  of  course,  will  be  a  splendid 
ttpe  of  our  pure  young  American  woman¬ 
hood,  so  the  real  hero  must  be  American, 
too.” 

He  paused,  eying  Brennan  with  all  the 
®?*raonality ,  of  art,  and  with  all  its 
““conscious  and  unconscionable  propric- 
toship  as  well. 

“I’ll  use  some  of  you  for  him,”  he 
“wUed.  “but  the  other  one  must  be  an 
of  the  very  highest  class.  That  is 
»tere  the  clash  will  come  in,  you  see.” 

‘t)li--yes— of  course,”  said  Brennan, 
seeing  it  was  expected  of  him,  and  thus 

Cragg  rushed  on. 

I  saw  the  very  one  just  now,  down  in 
I”  ““nnt.  Splendid  stuff,  that.  Gleams 
*  gold  from  bister  shadows,  scents  of 
jineCT  spices  Md  a  murmur  of  unknown 
pnpres,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  a  sort 
young  prophet  dreaming  over  a  bowl 
* , pends  in  a  scarlet-hung  niche.” 

raro  al  Mehsin,”  cried  Brennan, 
’P^^ing  vp.  “Is  he  back,  then?” 

ot  Mce  that  day,  now  nearly  a  month 
B®e.  when  the  other  had  foret^d  him  of 
visit,  had  he  seen  Farid. 
^  ^.®®se  mysterious  absences,  pre- 
nly  in  search  of  pearls,  had  claimed 
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him,  absences  from  which  he  returned 
with  a  darker  shade  upon  his  skin,  an 
added  droop  of  fatigue  about  his  mouth, 
but  with  a  concealed  and  more  fiery  glow, 
as  of  a  coming  triumph  more  clearly  fore¬ 
seen. 

“Get  him  up  here,  if  you  know  him,” 
Cragg  almost  ordered  in  a  petulant 
bruskness.  “I  want  to  study  him.  Great 
Heavens,  think  of  what  that  fellow  must 
know  of  all  this!  I’d  like  to — to  turn  him 
inside  out  with  my  very  hands.” 

Cragg’s  fingers  crooked  and  he  jumped 
up,  pacing  the  room  in  a  restlessness  that 
disordered  his  whole  presence.  Brennan 
could  understand  something  of  these  moods 
of  an  increasing  savageness  that  came  upon 
him,  for  in  the  nights  jiast  he  had  heard 
Cragg  trying  to  write. 

Hours  of  pacing  and  muttering,  of  the 
furious  crumpling  of  sheets  of  paper,  and, 
seeping  through  his  closed  door,  hanging 
almost  palpably  on  the  air  of  the  great 
silent  house,  a  sense  as  of  a  very  demon  of 
craving  mental  hunger. 

That  demand  on  Cragg’s  part  for  a  new 
inspiration  was  no  mere  shibboleth  of  the 
writing  jargon,  he  saw.  .As  he  put  it  to 
himself,  with  a  young  and  brutal  direct¬ 
ness: 

“Cragg’s  pumps  were  sucking  sand.” 

He  could  almost  see  those  mental  pis¬ 
tons,  driven  by  the  overgeared  engine  of 
Cragg’s  brain,  plunging  up  and  down  in 
the  drouth  of  an  exhausted  well. 

“Get  him  here!”  Cragg  went  jerkily  on, 
an  added  grate  in  his  voice.  “I  want  to 
know  him,  I  must  know  him — great 
heavens,  if  I  can’t  get  what  I  want 
here - ” 


Then  came  a  flash  of  that  humorous 
self-seeing  which  was  part  of  his  undeniable 
charm. 

“Don’t  mind  my  vapors.  We  authors 
are  as  unreasonable  as  women,  but  think 
of  the  strain  we  undergo  in  bringing  forth 
our  brain-children.  Though  I  produce  no 
Minervas,  I  can  sympathize  with  Jove’s 
headache.  But  seriously,  I  simply  must 
know  that  fellow.” 

Not  even  to  himself  could  Brennan  ex¬ 
plain  the  reluctance  that  came  upon  him 
to  e.\pose  Farid,  all  unknowing,  to  the 
scalpel  of  Cragg’s  mind.  He  knew  that 
his  silence  was  becoming  marked,  but  he 
was  unable  to  break  it  until  the  other 
spoke  again. 

“Don’t  you  know  him,  then?” 

“He  is  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the 
place,”  Brennan  answered,  and  Cragg’s 
eyebrows  went  up  in  question. 

“Your  friend,  eh!  Is  that  quite  wise, 
in  your  position  here?” 

“I  owe  Farid  my  actual  life.” 

“Oh — life,”  Cragg  answered,  with  an 
implied  shrug.  man  will  hardly  kill, 
of  course,  but  he  will  take  all  the  ^van¬ 
tage  he  can,  all  the  same.” 

“On  the  contrary,  Farid  might  kill,  if 
he  had  sufficient  reason,”  said  Brennan, 
“but  I  doubt  if  he  would  understand  taking 
advantage  of  a  friend.” 

“.A  friend?” 

Cragg  caught  at  the  word,  rolling  it  on 
his  tongue  as  though  to  taste  its  full  savor, 
and  Brennan  saw  that  he  was  back  again 
in  the  unfolding  web  of  his  codling  story. 

“A  friend — the  very  thing.  Of  course, 
that  is  where  the  cl^h  would  come  in. 
.And  in  a  place  like  this,  I  suppose  a  fellow 
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might  take  another  with  such  ridiculous 
seriousness.” 

“I  hardly  think  you  understand,”  Bren¬ 
nan  quietly  put  in. 

“But  I  want  to,  if  you’ll  tell  me.” 

There  was  a  magnetism  about  the  man 
when  he  chose,  and  xmder  it  Brennan 
found  himself  talking,  telling  far  more 
than  he  imagined,  for  the  mind  of  his 
hearer  was  trained  to  leap  from  the  bald¬ 
est  expression  to  all  that  might  lie  back 
of  it.  Behind  the  other’s  sentences  Cragg 
read  of  those  monsoon-time  days,  snatch¬ 
ing  at  remnants  of  sleep  in  the  brick 
recesses  of  the  house,  emerging  at  night 
to  those  torrid  darknesses  in  which  Bren¬ 
nan,  more  nearly  swamped  than  he  had 
realized,  had  clung  to  those  companion¬ 
ships  of  the  roof.  Then  came  the  incident 
at  the  wells,  and  with  it  Cragg’s  note-book. 

“Stop — I  must  put  that  down,  ‘The 
arrow  the  sun.’  Oh — splendid.” 

He  broke  off  vvith  a  frank  laugh  at  his 
own  expense. 

“Ydu  see,  I  am  incorrigible.” 

“But  I  understand,”  he  went  on,  more 
seriously.  “After  all,  what  do  we  know 
of  such  things  in  that  hectic  life  of  ours? 
We  go  to  a  man’s  house,  eat  his  bread, 
and  next  morning  down-town  we  knife 
him  financially  in  the  back,  and  accredit 
ourselves  for  so  doing.  But  here - ” 

He  walked  to  the  window,  gazing  out  on 
all  that  he  so  undoubtedly  did  understand, 
and  Brennan  caught  his  murmur. 

“A  friend.  What  a  treasure  to  have.” 

And  then,  more  softly,  even  imcon- 
sciously,  came  the  refrain  that  seemed 
the  very  warp  on  which  was  woven  the 
whole  pattern  of  his  life. 

“Oh^plendid,  splendid  stuff.” 

Ill 

'  I  ^HE  trip  to  the  desert  had  been  part 

A  of  Brennan’s  original  plan  for  Cragg’s 
entertainment.  That  Farid  should  be  of 
the  company  was  Cragg’s  added  sugges¬ 
tion,  given  with  one  of  those  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm  which  caused  Brennan’s 
private  description  of  the  author  as 
“Always  giving  himself  mental  shots  in 
the  arm.” 

“The  desert,  with  that  fellow!  Oh,  I 
can  see  it  already!”  Cragg  cried,  pacing 
about.  “The  immensity  of  it,  and  that 
face,  seen  against  the  night  sky  in  the 
glow  of  a  camp-fire.  There’s  something 
hidden  imder  all  that  poise,  and  out  there — 
what  a  chance  to  get  at  whatever  inner 
mainspring  it  is  that  throbs  off  the  pulses 
of  his  life!” 

Brennan  could  imagine  it  also,  the  des¬ 
ert,  seen  in  the  company  of  such  a  master 
of  it  as  Farid  al  Mehsin.  Angrily  he 
argued  against  himself;  what  possible 
harm  could  it  do  Farid  to  be  fictionally 
portrayed  in  a  book  that  would  appear  in 
another  language,  ten  thousand  miles 
away?  His  reluctance  was  just  another 
proof  of  the  hold  that  Bir  Ahmed  was 
getting  on  him,  when  all  his  real  interests 
so  undeniably  lay  with  Cragg,  and  those 
slightly  advertis^  intimacies  of  his.  It 
was  a  relief  when,  in  the  bazaar  next  day, 
the  solution  came  from  Farid  himself. 

“So  Cragg  Effendi  would  see  the  des¬ 
ert?”  he  asked.  “And  the  wishes  of  an 
honorable  guest  are  the  delight  of  the 
house.  It  can  be  arranged,  if  you  say  so. 
Some  men,  some  camels,  three  days  out 
across  the  Terahi  to  where  the  sands  begin. 


That  would  be  about  the  limit  of  safety 
for  you.” 

“Look  here,”  Brennan  burst  out,  “don’t 
go  doing  anything  that - ” 

“I  wUl  admit  that  it  serves  me  also,” 
Farid  went  on.  “I  must  leave  again,  and 
I  can  go  with  you  and  not  return.  You 
have  but  to  say  the  word.” 

Say  the  word?  It  was  another  of  those 
moments  for  which  Brennan  had  so  little 
sanction.  Say  the  w'ord;  in  the  life  he  had 
left  one  said  so  many  words  so  easily,  and 
they  all  seemed  to  count  so  little.  But 
now  he  hestitated,  as  he  caught  a  blighting 
glimpse  of  all  that  a  word  might  mean  in 
its  power  to  order  and  change.  .\11  the 
possible  pathways  of  the  future  op)ened 
before  him,  their  beginnings  just  a  word, 
but  their  ends  all  so  horribly  hidden. 

Then  came  some  panic  deep  down  in 
him,  and,  like  a  frightened  horse,  his  mind 
shied  away  from  these  psychic  subtleties. 
All  this  sort  of  thing  was  sheer  craziness, 
and  he  wondered,  with  some  distress,  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  East  had  actually 
struck  into  his  brain  with  those  blazing 
arrows  of  the  sun-rays.  He  had  read  and 
heard  stories  of  men  who  had  “gone  down” 
under  the  influences  of  just  such  places 
as  this,  sinking  into  mysteriously  awful 
depths  of  Oriental  degredation.  Was  it 
possible  that  he,  too,  was  to  be  among 
them?  Mentally  he  felt  himself  over  to 
see  if  his  shell  of  white  character  held  any 
cracks  in  it.  And  of  an  .\merican,  surely 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
the  power  of  instant  decision.  He  rose, 
exclaiming,  with  a  vehemence  bom  of  his 
determination  to  be  strictly  rational: 

“Then  come — I  want  you.” 

“That  is  sufficient,”  Farid  replied. 

Three  days  they  went,  far  beyond 
the  accustomed  horizon  of  Bir  Ahmed. 
The  Terahi  lay  behind  them  now,  its 
wastes  of  thorn  scmb  frayed  out  into 
great  stretches  of  sullen  sand,  and  all  day 
the  jagged  line  of  the  Khor  had  lifted 
itself  higher  against  the  sky. 

It  was  all  so  much  as  Brennan  had  pic¬ 
tured  it,  and  so  gloriously  more;  even  the 
rocks  of  the  nidi  ah  in  which  they  were 
camped,  red  and  rain-gouged,  savagely 
sterile  imder  the  stars.  From  farther  down 
the  ravine  came  the  reek  of  wood  smoke 
and  the  voices  of  their  Somalis,  still  feast¬ 
ing  on  the  antelope  that  Brennan  had  shot 
that  afternoon.  Their  own  fire  had  sunk 
to  a  crimson  glow,  about  which  they 
gathered  for  relief  from  the  limitless 
vagueness  encompassing  them.  Cragg,  on 
the  other  side,  already  asljsep;  himself,  in 
prone  contentment;  Farid  close  by,  gravely 
silent,  like  some  presiding  genius  of  the 
place. 

If  there  had  been  disappointment,  it 
was  Cragg  alone  who  felt  it.  Not  that 
he  had  permitted  it  to  reach  the  eyes  or 
ears  of  his  companions,  but  there  was  in 
his  presence  that  feeling,  which  Brennan 
had  come  to  know  so  well,  of  a  savage 
still-hunger.  It  was  Farid  who  was  really 
the  cause  of  that,  and  Brennan  smiled 
now  at  his  own  reluctance  to  bring  the 
two  together.  If,  like  this  austere  face 
of  the  desert  round  about  them,  Farid’s 
grave  poise  concealed  a  mainspring  of 
throbbing  intensity,  then  so  far  Cragg  had 
signally  failed  to  pick  the  locks  of  its 
encasement. 

He  had  silently  admitted  as  much,  with 
a  quirk  of  humorous  baflSement,  as  he 
wound  himself  into  his  coverings. 
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“It  is  to  youth  that  this  world  really 
is,”  he  sighed.  “I  come  ten  thousand 
miles  to  see  all  this,  and  now  th^  I  » 
here  I  must  rest  my  bones  and  leave  it  aO 
to  your  callous  twenties.” 

“It  will  suit  you  better  so,”  he 
on,  as  Farid  left  them  to  give  the  orders 
for  the  night.  “This  wiU  be  the  lat 
time  together  for  you  two  for  a  while  and 
you  will  have  it  alone.  How  you'»l 
talk — a  place  like  this,  a  camp-fin  and  a 
night  sky— it  poultices  one  so.  I  envy 
you,  side  by  side  there,  while  I — sleep.”  ^ 

With  a  snort  of  self-disgust  herolW 
over  in  his  blankets,  claimed  soon  by  a 
slumbrous  breathing.  * 

Brennan  was  grateful  for  that,  as  in  the 
glow  of  the  dying  fire  he  lay  by  Farid,  4 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  seeking  mntyt  r 
against  the  almost  terrible  vacancy  press-  i 
ing  on  them  from  every  side.  As  the  1 
voices  of  the  men  died  away  and  the  ni^t  f 
gradually  sank  to  a  deeper  stillneis[ta  f 
could  catch  the  faint  sibilant  whisper  of  | 
shifting  sands  that  is  the  voice  <rf  the  * 
desert  silence.  Like  an  acid,  it  ate  away  ‘• 
lingering  reserves,  until  the  sentences 
passing  between  them  seemed  just  the 
self-communings  of  a  single  mind. 

“I  go  far  this  time,  and  it  will  be  many  i 
months  before  you  see  me  agam,”  Farid  * 
murmured.  “You  have  wondered  why  I 
hid  my  heart  from  you  so  long.  In  Bit 
Ahmed  I  dared  not  speak,  but  out 
here - ” 

.\s  the  words  fell  from  the  other’s  lips, 
strangely  in  tune  with  their  stranger  sur¬ 
roundings,  Brennan  felt  a  passing  pity 
for  Cragg,  sunk  in  sleep  only  a  few  feet 
away,  and  yet  so  shut  out  from  all  that 
he  had  most  desired.  Between  Farid’s 
quiet  syllables  the  desert  murmured  back  , 
in  a  running  accompaniment,  weirdly  illus¬ 
trative  of  all  he  said. 

Revealings  of  his  childhood  in  that  hiU- 
castle  above  the  golden  dhourra  crops  of 
Tihama;  of  his  father,  half-warrior  Emir, 
half  Sufi  seer.  .\nd  as  commentary  across 
the  still  air  came  the  snort  and  stamp 
of  the  horses  tethered  down  the 
the  night-cry  of  a  dreaming  man  in  a 
long-drawn: 

“-4 -mee-nah — .4 -tneen - ” 

“Then,  when  I  was  but  twelve  yean 
old,  the  Turks  came.” 

The  Turks;  one  forgot  so  that  they  and 
the  .Arabs  were  two  different  nations  at 
perpetual  odds.  The  yap  of  a  distant 
jackal  came  echoing  among,  the  rocks  in 
a  wail  of  craven  hunger,  mingling  wi^ 
broken  sentences  that  told  of  a  tr^ 
courtyard,  filled  with  the  reek  of  blood 
and  flame.  Beneath  them  Brennan  caught 
hints  of  another  fire,  kindled  by 
flames  in  the  breast  of  the  man  besiot 
him. 

“Our  holy  cities  under  the  heel  « 
Stamboul,  our  j^eople  hiding  like  be^ 
in  the  wastes  of  the  deserts.  The  tiw 
has  been  weary,  but  we  have  used  it  welL 
Alany  of  us  have  been  to  England,  to 
Cairo,  to  the  madrissah  at  Bombay,  t» 
learn  the  ways  of  the  geringhi,  that  the 
Turk  may  reach  his  reckoning. 

“Guns;  that  was  our  first  need.  Score 
have  I  passed  through  Bir  Ahmed, 
gled  in  my  bolts  of  silk,  paid  for  with  nj 


rig  >> 

Where  do  you  get  them?”  brea^ 
nnan,  catching  the  fire  of  advoitiw 
in  not  I  help?” 

(Conlintted  on  page 


WE  LEFT  Herbert 
Hoover,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  instalment  of 
our  story,"  in- the 'late 
summer  of  1891,  just  at 
the  threshold  of  his 
modem  scientific  university.  It  was  not 
only  the  university  of  his  dreams  come  true, 
but  it  was  really  to  be  the  university  of 
hfi  graduation,  the  alma  mater  of  a  boy 
wi^t  any  other  mother.  And  it  was  the 
univenity  of  which  he  was  to  become,  in 
liter  successful  years,  a  patron  and  trustee. 
Stanford  did  much  for  Herbert  Hoover; 
but  so  has  he  done  much  for  Stanford. 

Any  university  means  many  things,  for 
^  their  lives,  to  those  who  have  come  tim¬ 
idly  and  wonderingly  to  its  doors  as  boys 
^  girls,  and  have  gone  out  on  that  final 
day  of  happy  reward  and  tearful  good-bys 
is  men  and  women  eager  to  try  themselves 
*plnst  the  world  outside  the  sheltered 
*™mlrooms.  And  most  of  these  things 
am  to  most  persons  who  hive  known  them 
things  of  pleasant  and  loving  memory. 

Stanford  University 

OTANFORD  is  like  any  other  university 
.  ft  this  relation  to  its  graduates.  But 
here  seems  to  be  something  unusually 
•  at  the  same  time  unusually 

UMiile  m  the  ties  that  bind  its  former 
odents  to  it.  Perhaps  the  explanation  lies 
moch  in  the  ^ial  character  of  its  stu- 
at  least  its  pioneer  ones,  as  in  the 
character  of  the  institution  itself, 
^^students  who  came  to  Stanford  in  its 
years  came  because  it  was  different 
thk  i*  •  because  they  did 

that  they  themselves  were 
®®t  from  other  students.  Like  the 
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restless,  seeking  pioneers  that  came  over 
the  desert  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  find  a  different  life  from  that  of 
worn  tradition  and  old  ways,  their  de¬ 
scendants  and  the  later-coming  youth,  who 
had  mixed  with  them  and  been  infected  by 
their  seeking  spirit,  flocked  to  this  institu¬ 
tion  that  offer^  a  different  kind  of  college 
atmosphere. 

Its  low  arcaded  quadrangle  of  mission 
buildings  of  yellow  stone  and  heavy  red 
tiles,  nestling  under  high  hills  that  run 
back  to  mountains,  and  surroimded  by 
wide  grain-fields  flecked  with  rounded  live- 
oaks  and  tall  strange  eucalyptus-trees,  and 
neighbored  by  great  bams  and  weU-kept 
paddocks  and  exercising  tracks  in  which 
sleek  trotting-horses  of  famous  Palo  .\lto 
breeding  lounged  or  trained,  was  a  strange 
new  setting  for  studying  Greek  and  Latin 
and  mathematics  and  science. 

“Die  Lufl  der  Freiheit  wehi"  (The 
Winds  of  Freedom  Blow)  Ls  the  Stanford 
motto,  and  there  was  truly  no  more 
likely  place  for  the  winds  of  freedom  to 
blow  than  over  and  through  this  college  on 
a  California  ranch.  And  its  founders  did 
well  to  find  for  its  first  head  a  man  than 
whom  no  other  American  scholar  had  given 
clearer  indications  of  being  anxious  to 
break  with  clogging  scholastic  tradition. 

The  university  itself,  so  tenderly  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  memorial  to  a  boy  lost  to  hb 
parents,  and  so  generously  established  as 
an  opportimity  for  other  boys,,  some  of 
whom,  like  the  hero  of  our  story,  might 
have  had  their  parents  lost  to  them,  is  an 
almost  unique  example  of  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  institution  maintained  by  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  single  family.  All  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  millions  are  returned  to-day  to  the 


country  in  which  they  were  accumulated 
in  the  form  of  the  beautiful  halls  in  which 
thousands  of  students  have  found  a  free 
training  for  independent  existence  and 
right  citizenship.  These  students  wear  the 
Stanford  cardinal  as  a  red  badge  of  obli¬ 
gation,  not  anarchy.  No  other  college  in 
the  country  had  more  of  its  sons  and 
daughters,  in  proportion  to  their  total 
number,  devoting  themselves  to  their 
country’s  service  during  the  Great  War. 
If  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  serving  sons  of  Stanford, 
he  was  not  more  eager  and  devoted  than 
many  others. 

Hoover  Enters 

But  we  leave  our  hero  waiting  too  long 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  dream  univer¬ 
sity  come  true.  It  had  been  agreed,  you  re¬ 
member,  between  young  Hoover  and  his 
friendly  examiner  in  Portland,  that  the 
candidate  for  admission  should  come  to  the 
Stanford  Farm — which  is  the  students’ 
name  for  the  campus  and  which  literally 
described  it  in  those  beginning  days — be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  university’s  opening, 
to  be  coached  in  the  two  or  three  studies 
in  w'hich  hb  preparation  was  deficient. 
So  he  came  down  from  the  north  a  month 
before  the  announced  time  for  opening,  a 
lonesome  boy  without  any  friends  at  Stan¬ 
ford  except  the  good  Quaker  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  with  all  of  his  savings 
from  the  “real-estate  business”  tuck^ 
away  in  an  inside  pocket.  They  amounted 
in  grand  total  to  about  two  hundred  dollars. 

It  was  less  simple  getting  to  Stanford  in 
those  first  days  than  it  b  now.  There  was 
not  even  a  beginning  then  of  the  thriving 
town  of  Palo  .Mto  that  stands  to-day  with 


DtvU  Starr  Jordan,  first  firesident  of 
Hoover's  coVtgt. 


What  aort  of  man  u  Hoover?  What  are  the  aecreU  of  hia  aucceaa  aa  a  leader  of  men  and  women.  What 
aort  of  life  did  he  lead  in  the  forty  yeara  before  he  burat  into  public  view  aa  the  aavior  of  Belgium,  the  Food 
Adminiatrator  of  America,  the  Director-General  of  Relief  in  Europe,  and  aa  a  man  who  haa  wielded,  with¬ 
out  abuaing,  a  power  like  that  of  Idnga  and  prime  miniatera? 


The  anawer  ia  a  atory  rich  in  romance  and  full  of  meaning  for  lovera  of  America  Thia  ia  the  aecond 
of  a  aeriea  of  five  articlea  in  which  tlmt  atory  ia  told  by  Vernon  Kellogg,  one  of  Hoover’a  cloaeat  peraonal 
frienda  and  an  active  aaaiatant  in  all  of  hia  undertaldnga  through  the  war  and  the  armiatice  period.  The 
firat  inatalment  dealt  with  Hoover’a  boyhood  atrugglea;  the  next  will  deacribe  hia  adventuroua  life  as  a 
mining  engineer  in  Asia. 


The  Story  of 
Hoover 


vemon  Kellogg 


COLLEGIAN  AND  MINING 


John  Cas^r  Branner,  Hoover  $ 
firofsssor  of  geology. 
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convenient  railway  station  just  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  long  palm-lined  avenue  that 
runs  straight  up  to  the  main  imiversity 
quadrangle.  It  was  all  grain-field  then, 
part  of  the  great  Hopkins  estate,  whefe 
now  the  college  town  welcomes  the  annu¬ 
ally  incoming  freshmen,  and  offers  them 
convenient  l^ging-places  of  all  grades  of 
comfort,  and  quick  trams  and  motor-buses 
to  the  imiversity. 

Young  Hoover  had  to  get  crfE  at  Menlo 
Paric,  the  station  of  a  few  great  country 
houses  of  California  railway  and  bonanza 
kings,  which  offered  no  welcmne  for  small 
boys  with  a  few  saved  dollars  in  their  inside 
po^ets.  He  had  to  find  a  casual  hackman 
to  carry  him  and  his  bag  and  trunk  to  the 
university,  a  couple  of  miles  away.  But 
even  there  he  found  no  place  yet  ready  to 
house  him.  So  some  one  advis^  him  to  go 
to  Adalanta  Villa,  a  mile  or  more  back  from 
the  university  in  the  hills,  where  President 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  were  living. 

And  there  he  did  go,  and  found  a  warm 
and  simple  welcome  and  ho^itality.  He 
was  soon  ensconced  in  the  presidential 
mansion  and  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging. 
His  principal  duties  were  to  drive  the  uni¬ 
versity  head  to  the  distant  railway  station 
or  to  his  presidential  office  surrounded  by 
all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  excited  work¬ 
men  trying  to  get  the  new  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  grain-fields  in  readiness  for 
the  qiening  day. 

Between  drives  and  odd  jobs  he  was  fe¬ 
verishly  at  work  on  the  finishing  touches  for 
his  final  entrance  tests,  and  probably  quite 
as  feverishly  worrying  about  them.  He 
felt  pretty  safe  on  everything  but  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  English  composition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  he  came  to  that  fearful 
test  he  ignominiously  failed  in  it  and,  in- 


His  two  hundred  dollars  could  not  last 
long,  even  in  a  college  of  no  tuition-fees  and 
an  unusually  simple  student  life.  He  had 
to  earn  his  way  aU  the  time,  and  he  earned 
it  by  hard  work,  directed,  however,  by 
good  brains.  Many  a  story,  most  inter¬ 
esting  but,  unfortunately,  mostly  un¬ 
true,  has  been  told  of  hK  various  expe¬ 
dients  to  earn  the  money  necessary  for  his 
board  and  lodging,  clothes  and  books. 

Not  a  few  of  these  stress  his  expertness 
as  waiter  in  student  dining-rooms.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  would  have  biren  an  exp>ert 
waiter  if  he  had  been  a  waiter  at  all.  But 
he  was  not.  A  famous  San  Francisco  chef 
has  often  been  quoted  in  interesting  detail 
as  to  the  “hash-slinging”  cleverness  of  the 
future  American  food  controller  in  the 
dining-room  which  this  chef  managed — by 
the  way,  just  after  Hoover  left  college — in 
the  great  Stanford  dormitory  in  those  early 
days. 

Earning  Hu  ^^ay 

UT,  though  interesting,  these  details 
are  mythical;  as  are  also  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  care  he  todc  of  professorial 
gardens,  although  that  would  have  been  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  and  play  which  he  found  little  time  for 
in  college  except  in  geological  field  excur¬ 
sions  and  camps.  Nor  was  he — ^and  he 
declares  this  with  some  heat — ever  nurse 
to  the  professorial  babies,  which  also  has 
been  often  placed  to  his  credit  by  imagina¬ 
tive  story-tellers. 

For  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  college 
life  Herbert  Hoover  and  another  di^ 
tinguished  son  of  Stanford,  known  to  the 
early  students  as  Rex  Wilbur  and  to  the 
present  ones  as  Prex  Wilbur — for  he 
is  now  the  university’s  president — put 
their  heads  together  and  decided  that  if 


agement  prevails  in  the  university  todsT 

In  later  years,  as  trustee  of  the  univw! 
sity,  he  was  the  initiating  figure  in  rew 
ganizing  the  handling  of  all  the  institutkw’i 
many  million  dollars’  worth  ol  propertiei 
and  so  his  organizing  genius  is 
to-day  at  Stanford  both  in  the  managenat 
of  student  activities  and  in  the  haivt% 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  wh^euni. 
versity. 

But  the  work  that  he  did  m  his  student 
days  that  paid  him  best,  because  it  browht 
him  more  than  money,  was  that  whidj  he 
did  partly  for  and  partly  at  the  recoo. 
mendation  of  his  “major”  professor  Dr 
John  Caspar  Branner,  a  great  geologic  and 
remarkable  developer  of  geological  stu¬ 
dents. 

Doctor  Branner  has  been  one  of  Stan¬ 
ford’s  f^test  assets  from  the  day  of 
its  opening  in  all  his  successive  rapariti^, 
as  professor,  vice-president,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  still  wields  a  benign  influence 
on  the  institution  as  resident  profeaBorand 
president  emeritus.  It  was  the  particular 
good  fortune  of  young  Hoover  to  find  that 
his  early  decision  to  become  a  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  like  the  wonderful  man  rdio  had 
visited  him  in  Newberg.  led  him,  when  he 
came  to  the  university,  into  the  clasarooo 
and  laboratories  of  this  kind  and  diaceni- 
ing  scholar. 

Doctor  Branner  quickly  discovered 
“good  material,”  something  that  he  was 
always  looking  for,  in  this  in^ri- 
ous,  intelligent  and  ambitious  Quaker 
boy;  and  Herbert  Hoover  found  in  his 
major  prof^sor  not  only  a  teacher,  but  a 
friend,  who*  in  both  relations,  has  had  a 
great  influence,  all  for  the  best,  in  his  life. 
It  is  an  interesting  illumination *of  the  (k- 
mocracy  of  American  education  to  note 
that  whUe  the  professor  became  the  uni- 


deed,  did  not  finally  get  the  required  credit 
in  it  until  nearly  ready  to  graduate.  But 
he  was  passed  in  enough  of  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  given  freshman  standing, 
“conditioned  in  English,”  a  phrase  not  un¬ 
familiar  to  other  college  students.  He  had, 
however,  added  something  to  his  score  by  a 
Hooverian  tour  de  force. 

Noting  that  a  credit  was  offered  in 
physiology,  about  which  he  knew  nothing 
technicaUy,  he  reasoned  that  as  every  one, 
of  course,  knew  already  a  little  something 
about  his  insides  and  how  they  worked,  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  a  little  more 
from  some  text-book,  and  that  the  two 
littles  might  make  enough  for  passing  pur¬ 
poses.  Thereupon  with  that  prompt  and 
positive  reaction  to  stimulus  which  has 
been  conspicuously  characteristic  of  him  all 
his  life,  he  got  a  book,  read  it  hard  all  of 
the  day  and  nigfit  before  the  examination — 
and  passed  in  physiology. 

College  Days 

The  story  of  Herbert  Hoover’s  college 
life  reveals  no  startling  features  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  college  careers  of  other 
thousands  of  boys  endowed  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  energy  and  ambition,  but  not 
with  money,  and  hence  forced  to  earn  their 
living  as  they  went  along.  Nevertheless  it 
does  reveal  many  of  the  main  character¬ 
istics  that  we  know  so  well  to-day.  For  he 
did  things  all  through  those  four  years  in 
the  same  way  that  he  does  them  to-day — 
promptly,  positively  and  quietly.  They 
were  mostly  already  done  before  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  he  was  doing 
them. 


they  had  any  brains  at  all  in  these  heads 
they  would  make  them  count  in  this  little 
matter  of  earning  their  way  through  col¬ 
lege.  And  both  of  them  did. 

In  most  of  the  things  that  Herbert 
Hoover  did  as  a  college  boy  to  earn  his 
needed  money  he  revealed  an  unusual  fac¬ 
ulty  for  “organizing”  and  “administer¬ 
ing,”  which  is  precisely  a  faculty  that  as  a 
man  he  has  revealed  to  the  world  in  high¬ 
est  degree. 

He  organized  at  some  profit  to  him¬ 
self  the  system  of  collecting  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  laundry  of  the  offiege  boys  which 
had  been  done  casually  and  unsatis¬ 
factorily  by  various  San  Jos6  and  San 
Francisco  establishments.  He  acted  also 
as  impresario,  at  a  modest  commission,  for 
various  lecturers  and  musicians,  develop¬ 
ing  an  arrangeme.nt  for  bringing  visiting 
stars  from  San  Francisco  to  the  near-by 
imiversity. 

More  important  in  its  permanent  inffu- 
ence  on  student  activities  was  his  work 
in  reorganizing  the  system  of  conducting 
general  student -body  affairs,  especially 
the  financial  side  of  these  affairs. 

In  his  senior  year  he  had  been  made 
treasurer  of  the  student  body  and  on  taking 
office  found  little  treasure  and  much  con¬ 
fusion.  Each  of  the  many  student  activi¬ 
ties  had  its  own  separate  being,  its  own 
officers  and  own  funds — or  debts — and  a 
dangerous  freedom  from  general  student 
control.  Hoover  worked  out  a  system  by 
which  all  control  was  vested  in  the  officers 
of  the  general  student-body,  and  all  funds 
passed  into  and  out  of  a  general  treasury. 
The  Hoover  system  of  student-affairs  man- 


versity’s  president,  the  student  became  one 
of  its  trustees. 

Practical  Geology 

The  first  money-earning  woik  that  stu¬ 
dent  Hoover  did  for  Doctor  Branno, 
except  for  various  litile  jobs  about  the 
laboratory  or  office,  was  a  summer’s  w«k 
on  a  large  topographic  model  <rf  Arkaaiii 
which  that  state  was  having  prepared  by 
Doctor  Branner,  after  a  new  method  devW 
by  him.  Part  of  this  summer  was  spent  ■ 
the  field  of  Arkansas  and  the  rest  of  it 
wrestling  with  the  model  in  the  basement 
of  the  professor’s  house. 

Two  summers  were  spent  in  work  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  ■ 
the  California  Sierras  around  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  American  River,  under  WaW^ 
Lindgren,  one  of  the  greatest  of  .\men<» 
scientific  mining  engineers.  This  w 
was  on  the  relations  of  the  fam^  Sot 
placer-gold  deposits  to  the  original^ 
bearing  veins  and  lodes,  and  resulted  ■ 
tracing  these  comparatively  recent  pheen 
back  to  the  old  mountain  slopes  and  w 
leys.  It  was  a  fascinating  problOT 
cessfully  carried  through.  In  addition  w 
young  geologist’s  association  with 
gren,  whose  standards  of  persons  chtf- 
acter  and  regard  for  the  dignity  and  etiio 
of  his  profession  were  of  the  high«t,  wis» 
source  of  further  valuable  education. 

All  this  summer  activity  was  of  vw 
young  Hoover,  not  only  for  the  Mp 
afforded  him  m  his  struggle  for  ens^ 
and  for  the  outdoor  exercise  it  mvoow 
but  for  the  practical  experience  in  pw 
cal  work  which  it  gave  him  to  mu  m 
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Vart  of  tli4  gtohgy  class  at  Stanford  University  in  the  fionter  days.  Herbert  Hooi'^  standi' second. ft'o  -t  the  left. 


•  kB  lecture-room  and  laboratory  acquUi- 
tias  and  to  test  them  by.  He  seem^  to 
^  bn  DO  difficulty  in  getting  all  of  this 
knd  of  work  he  had  time  to  do.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  other  students  used  to  speak 
I  littk  enviously  and  suggestively  about 
“Hoover’s  luck”  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Branner  happened  to  overhear  some 
,  itgarks  of  this  kind  from  a  group  around 
I  hboratory-table  one  day  and  promptly 
brake  out  on  them  in  his  forcible  manner. 
“IHat  do  you  mean,”  he  said,  “by 
talking  about  Hoover’s  luck?  He  has  not 
U hick;  he  has  had  reward.  If  you  would 
wtk  half  as  hard  and  half  as  intelligently 
tk  1“**  does,  you  would  have  half  his  luck . 
walk  B  of  you  to  go  and  do  a  thing 

1  have  to  come  around  in  half  an 
kar  to  see  if  you  have  done  it.  But  I  can 
iti  Hoover  to  do  a  thing  and  never  think 
of  it  again.  I  know  it  will  be  done.  .\nd 
ibedoeffl’t  ask  me  how  to  do  it,  either.  If 
tltoU  him  to  start  to  Kamchatka  to-mor- 
to  bring  me  back  a  walrus-tooth,  I’d 
ow  hear  of  it  again  until  he  came  back 
1  ™  the  tooth.  .\nd  then  I’d  ask  him  how 
[khaddoneit.” 

A  Teacter  and  Friend 

,  Qk.  branner  was  as  kind  to  his  boys 
stem  when  sternness  was 
V-  .  Hoover  c^e  down  with  typhoid 
■pte  junior  year,  just  at  a  time  when  his 
1 could  not  afford  such  an  expen- 
So  Dr.  Branner  sent  him  to 
J  saw  that  he  was  cared  for 

itk- physicians  and  nurses  and 
"7,™  forget  about  paying  for  it  all 
^  graduated.  And  that 
®eanfthat  the  good  professor 
^hrie  without  buying 

I ’^h  was  what  he  did  with  aU  his 
'  money. 

unfortunate  illness  was  an- 
student  by  an  out- 
,Wi  body,  which 

*  college  physician  to 

j  *  result  of  poison-oak.  All  geology 
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students  at  Stanford  get  constant  little 
vacations  because  of  poison-oak.  But 
after  he  had  carried  his  poison-oak  spots 
about  with  him  in  the  dormitory  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  Stanford  suffered  its  first  epi¬ 
demic  of  measles.  Unfortunately  young 
Hoover’s  neglected  case  affected  his  eyes 
to  such  an  extent  that  for  several  years 
ufterwanl  he  had  to  wear  glasses.  .And 
out  of  this  grew  the  familbr  Stanford  tra¬ 
dition  that  Herbert  Hoover  mined  his 


did  ^M>t;'(]<pilge  few  credits  from 

weU-lnoyvn  “snfa'*^^j>«*^s,  and  he  got 
througlT^other  feqiiiretrtiut,  to  his  mind, 
superfluou^Vcbureevijvjfw^  doing  more 
work  on  ^nj^han  nec^^Sal^.  He  had  a  dis- 
concertingvJi^t  st'aitio^^^^pn  a  course, 
and  then,  if  fterfound  it  uofivl^eiB^ting  or  un¬ 
promising  aS-a^eontributib^tVj  the  spiecial 
education  he  Vas.  interesRd  in,  of  simply 
dropping  out  oi-theclkss  without  consid- 
tation  or  permb^]^'.  ^t  he  did  dig  hard 
into  what  he  thoilj^'^  rrajlv  counted.  His 
record  in  the  geology  department  was  an 
unusually  high  one‘.^__r3 

Extra-Curricular  Collalioratioiis 

But  with  all  bis  work  and  study  he 
found  time  for  some  other  kinds  of  act¬ 
ivity.  .At  least  the  two  Irwin  boys.  Will 
and  Wallace,  who  were  Stanford’s  most  in¬ 
genious  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  pioneer 
dayrs,  claim  that  Hoover,  in  his  quiet,  effect¬ 
ive  way,  made  a  few  contributions  of  his 
own  to  the  troubles  of  the  faculty.  But  such 
contributions  from  others  w’ere  generally 
credited — or  rather  debited — to  the  more 
notorious  offenders,  so  that  they  had  to 
suffer  not  alone  for  their  own  brilliant  in¬ 
spirations  but  for  those  of  other  less-con¬ 
spicuous  collaborators. 

Wallace,  for  what  seemed  to  the  faculty 
sufficient  reason,  was,  as  he  has  himself 
phrased  it,  “graduated  by  request,”  while 
Will  had  his  senior  year  encored  by  the 
facidty,  so  that  it  took  him  fiv'e  years, 
instead  of  the  more  conventional  four,  to 
graduate.  In  fact,  I  remember  that  even 
as  this  fifth  year  was  drawing  near  its  close 
the  faculty  committee  of  discipline,  of 
which  I  was  a  reluctant  member,  seriously 
considered  sending  Will  out  in  the  same 
way  that  Wallace  had  gone.  But  some  of 
us  argued  that  we  should  be  rid  of  him 
soon  anyway  and  without  risking  the  bare 
possibilities  of  doing  him  an  injustice.  So 
VVill  Irwin  is  to-day  one  of  Stanford’s 
best  known  alumni. 

Herbert  Hoover’s  haunting  trouble  all 


Hoover,  twenty-four,  already  a  famous 
mining  engineer,  discoverer  and  manager 
of  one  of  the  most  profitable  mints  Jn  Vilest 
A  ustratia. 


eyes  while  in  college  by  overmuch  night 
work  on  his  studies! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hoover  was  no  col¬ 
lege  grind.  He  studied  hard  enough  at 
what  he  liked  or  thought  important  for  fit¬ 
ting  himself  to  be  a  mining  engineer,  but  he 
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through  his  college  course  was  that  un¬ 
passed  entrance  requirement  in  English 
Composition.  Inde^,  he  did  not  pass  in 
it  until  about  a  week  before  he  graduated, 
although  he  tried  it  regularly  every  semes¬ 
ter  all  through  his  four  years.  He  was 
thus,  although  not  the  only  one  in  his 
anomalous  position,  a  candidate  for  gradu¬ 
ation  before  he  was  really  a  freshman  in 
full  standing!  How  he  finally  got  his  pass¬ 
ing  mark  has  been  tokf  me  by  Mrs.  Hoover. 
She  knows,  because  she  was  there  through 
most  of  the  long  agony. 

Xkc' Near-“  Flunk 

After  failing  re^arly  at  each  semes¬ 
ter’s  trial,  principally,  he  thinks 
(although  Mrs.  Hoover  does  not  entirely 
agree),  because  he  always  had  to  take  it 
under  a  particularly  meticulous  instructor, 
his  predicament  began  to  worry  even  his 
professors  in  the  geology  department.  It 
looked  as  if  their  star  student  might  not 
be  allowed  to  graduate.  Finally  a  date 
was  set  by  the  English  department  for 
a  last  trial  only  a  week  before  the  end 
of  his  senior  year. 

A  day  or  two  before  this  date  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  p>aleontology,  J.  P.  Smith,  famed 
not  only  for  his  erudition  but  for  his  es¬ 
pecial  kindness  to  all  geology  students — if 
they  did  well  in  paleontology— came  to 
the  worrying  senior  with  a  paper  that 
Hoover  had  written  some  lime  before  on  a 
paleontological  subject,  and  said  to  him; 
“Look  here,  you  will  never  pass  that  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  state  you  are  in.  Take 
this  paper;  it’s  fine.  Copy  it  in  your  best 
hand;  remember  that  handwriting  goes  a 
long  way  with  professors  of  English,  look 
up  every  word  in  the  dictionary  to  be  sure 
you  have  got  the  right  one;  then  put  in  all 
the  punctuation  marks  you  ever  saw,  and 
bring  it  back  to  me.”_ Hoover  did  it. 

Then  Professor  Smith  disappeared  with 
the  paper  in  his  study,  but  soon  came  out 
with  it,  abundantly  blue-penciled.  “Now 
take  it  and  recopy  it  with  all  these  indi¬ 
cated  changes,  and  bring  it  back  again.” 
Again  the  interested  senior  obeyed  his 
mentor.  Then  the  professor  left  the  lab¬ 
oratory  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
Hoover  waited  his  return  with  ever-in¬ 
creasing  interest.  Pretty  soon  he  came 
back  with  a  cheerful  smile,  handed  Hoover 
the  paper,  and  said:  “Well,  you’re  passed; 
although  you  probably  don’t  deserve  it.” 

Professor  Smith,  it  seems,  had  carried 
the  paper,  not  to  the  fatal  instructor,  but 
to  the  head  of  the  English  department  and 
had  said  to  him;  “See  here;  your  instruc¬ 
tor  is  holding  up  the  best  man  we  have 
from  graduating.  Now  look  at  this  paper 
of  Hoover’s.  Is  there  anything  the  matter 
with  it?  Doesn’t  it  make  good  sense? 
Isn’t  it  well  written?  Isn’t  it  well  punc¬ 
tuated?” 

The  English  head  glanced  over  it  im¬ 
patiently — he  was  translating  Dante,  his 
dearest  recreation,  at  the  moment — and 
then  roared  out:  “Well,  it  looks  all  right. 
I  suppose  Instructor  X  has  to  live  up  to 
his  rules,  but  if  the  boy  can  do  this  well 
for  you  it’s  good  enough  for  us.”  .\nd 
with  his  Dante  pencil  he  wrote  a  large 
“Passed  for  English  IB”  across  the  paper. 

Some  way  ail  this  does  not  sound  like 
an  account  of  imiversity  life  at  Harvard. 
Nor  does  Professor  J.  P.  Smith,  who  used  to 
interrupt  his  lecture  to  wake  up  a  dozing 
student  with  a  sharp,  but  kindly,  “Here, 
Jack,  wake  up;  this  is  an  important  point. 


and  I  will  surely  ask  about  it  in  examina¬ 
tion,”  seem  to  be  the  same  typte  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  X  of  Yale.  And  most  freshmen 
coming  to  Princeton  would  hesitate  a  little 
before  taking  the  advice  of  some  work¬ 
man  about  the  campus  to  go,  with  bag 
and  trunk,  to  the  president’s  house  in 
search  of  board  and  lodging. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  Stanford 
was  differ^t.  It  is  precisely  because  it 
was  that  Hoover’s  particular  college  ex¬ 
periences  and  acquisitions  were  what  I 
have  tried  to  suggest,  and  not  what  you 
might  thiidc  they  would  be  Jrom  your 
knowledge  of  other  universities.  .\nd 
while  Stanford  has  converged  somewhat 
with  years  toward  the  more  usual  univer¬ 
sity  type — colleges  get  more  alike  as  they 
get  older — it  has  still  an  atmosphere  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own. 

But  it  wa^  in  the  first  days  that 
this  atmosphere  was  so  very  distinc¬ 
tive.  Its  president  and  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents,  all  living  closely  together  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  ranch  of  seven  thousand 
acres  of  grain-fields,  horse-paddocks,  and 
hills  where  jack-rabbits  roamed  and  co¬ 
yotes  howled,  were  thrown  together  into 
one  great  family,  whose  members  de- 
I)end^  almost  entirely  on  one  another  for 
social  life.  .\nd  each  department  was  a 
special  smaller  family  within  the  great  one. 
Life  was  simple  and  direct  and  democratic. 
Real  things  counted  first  and  most;  there 
was  little  sophistication.  Work  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  recreations  were  whole¬ 
some. 

The  geology  family  was  an  especially 
close  and  happy  one.  Some  of  Doctor 
Branner’s  former  assistants  and  students 
had  followed  him  out  to  California.  They 
were  the  older  members  of  the  family. 
.\lmost  all  of  them  are  now  well-known 
geologists  and  mining  engineers.  So  also 
are  many  of  his  younger  ones.  The  family 
went  on  long  tramps  and  camps  together. 
The  region  about  Stanford  is  singularly 
interesting  from  a  geologist’s  point  of  view, 
and  in  those  days  it  was  a  terra  more  or 
less  incognita.  Everybody  was  discover¬ 
ing  things.  It  was  real  live  geology.  Lec¬ 
tures  and  recitations  were  illustrated,  not 
by  lantern-slides,  but  by  views  out  of  the 
window  and  revelations  in  the  field. 

.\nd  at  the  same  time  these  young  geolo¬ 
gists  learned  real  life  ;  they  came  to  know  in¬ 
timately  real  men  and  women,  all  fired  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  venture,  new  op¬ 
portunities  and  a  high  ideal.  With  all 
this,  Herbert  Hoover  learned,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  one  additional  very  important  thing. 
He  learned  that  a  certain  unusual  girl, 
beautiful,  intelligent  and  unspoiled,  a 
lover  of  outdoors,  and,  as  proof  of  her 
unusualness,  a  “major”  student  in  geology, 
was  the  girl  for  him.  Having  learned  this, 
he  decided  to  marry  her.  And,  later,  she 
decided  that  he  had  decided  rightly. 

Out  at  tKe  orlJ 

ND  so  with  all  his  experience  at  earn¬ 
ing  his  living  by  organizing  anything 
needing  organizing,  and  with  his  stores  of 
geological  lore  gained  from  lecture-room 
and  text-book  and  field-work  and  close  per¬ 
sonal  association  with  his  able  and  friendly 
professors,  and,  finally,  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  already  found  exactly  the 
right  girl  for  him,  Herbert  Hoover  went 
out  from  Stanford,  in  1895,  with  his  pio¬ 
neer  class,  ready  to  open  his  oyster.  But 
he  had  only  himself  to  rely  on  in  doing  it. 
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So  he  began  ver>-  simply  and  practicallv 
He  went  up  into  the  minbg  region  nor 
Grass  \  alley  m  the  Sierras  where  he  ly 
already  studied  with  Waldemar  Lindgrtt 
and  became  a  regular  miner,  a  boy^ 
with  pick  and  shovel  working  long  ho® 
underground  or  sometimes  <m  the  surfao 
about  the  pLint.  But  always  he  had  hs 
eyes  wide  open  and  always  he  was  learn¬ 
ing.  He  preferred  the  underground  wod 
because  he  wanted  first  to  know  mote 
about  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  ore  m 
the  earth  than  alwut  the  mill  processes « 
extracting  the  mineral  from  it. 

Here  he  worked  for  several  months,  an* 
gradually  rose  to  the  (losition  of  nigh' 
shift  boss  or  gang  foreman.  But  he  begir 
to  realize  that  he  was  exhausting  the  leam 
ing  oi^rtunities  of  this  particular  pkt 
and  kind  of  work,  and  so  one  night,  deet. 
down  in  the  mine,  when,  for  sudden  liurkd 


ore-cars  or  power  or  some  other  essentii 
work  was  held  up  for  the  last  half-hour «' 
his  shift,  he  went  off  into  a  wann  comer 
curled  himself  up  in  a  nice  clean  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  slept  away  the  last  half-hou: 
of  his  pick-and-shovel  experience. 


Butting  into  Mining 

He  had  ilecided  to  get  into  associatiot 
some  way.  with  the  best  mining  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  Coast.  There  was  no  questk 
about  who  this  was  at  that  time.  It 
Louis  Janin.  in  San  Francisco.  So  heap 
peared  at  Mr.  Janin’s  office,  a  candidate 
for  a  job,  any  job  so  that  it  was  a  job  under 
Louis  Janin. 

But  the  famous  engineer,  well  dispoieii 
as  he  was  toward  giving  intelligent,  ear^ 
young  men  who  wanted  to  become  n«- 
ing  engineers  a  chance,  had  to  explain  that 
not  only  was  there  no  vacant  place  inlw 
staff,  but  that  a  long  waiting  list  wool! 
have  to  be  gone  through  before  Hoo\ti) 
turn  could  come.  He  added,  as  a 
that  he  needed  an  additional  typewnkr 
in  his  office,  but ,  of  course —  Tlw  caul- 
date  for  a  job  interrupted.  “.\1I  right,  H 
take  it.  I  can’t  come  for  a  few  da^  k 
m  come  ne.xt  Tuesday,  say.”  Janin  » 
a  little  breathless  at  the  rapidity  wi^ 
which  things  seemed  to  get  settled  hydw 
boyish,  very  boyish,  young  man;  but ; 
they  were  apparently  really  settled  k 
could  only  say:  ‘‘.\11  right.” 

Now  the  reason  that  the  new  itp 
writer  boy  could  not  be^n  until  nS 
Tuesday — this  wtis  on  a  Friday— was tk 
he  had  in  the  meantime  to  leam  tor* 
on  a  typewriter!  Trivial  matter,  of  cow* 
in  connection  with  becoming  a 
engineer  but  apparently  necessary. 
learning  what  make  of  machine  he 
•have  to  use  in  the  otfice,  he  stopped oiW 
way  to  his  room  at  a  typewriter-shop, 
a  machine  of  proper  make,  and  by 
day  had  learned  to  use  it— after  a  fasB* 
That  kind  of  boy  could  not 
merely  a  ty’pewriter  operator  in  theofe^ 

a  discerning  man  like  Louis  Janin.  Pmn? 

certain  idiosyncracies  of  spelling— no*  f 
wholly  fliscarded,  by  the  way-^  • 
certain  originality  of  execution  on  tK  n® 
chine  helped  bring  about  a  change  of  d^ 
But  chiefly  it  was  because  of  a 
reason.  This  rea.son  was  made  esp^- 
clear  by  an  incident  connected  wni- 
important  mining  case  in  whidi  Ja^^ 
serving  as  expert  for  the  side  repi®^ 
by  Judge  Curtis  Lindley,  fain^^ 
lawyer  of  San  Francisro.  Jhe  1^ 
which  indicated  the  line  of 
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Ont  of  tht  moot  famous  of  ths  Austrahan  gold-mines. 


Two  thousand  feet  underground  in  the  gold-mines  of  J ohanneshurg. 


which  Judge  Lindley  and  Mr.Janin  were 
intending  to  follow  came  to  Hoover’s  desk 
to  be  copied. 

As  he  wrote  he  read  with  interest.  The 
mine  was  in  the  Grass  Valley’  region  that 
he  knew  so  well.  He  not  only  celled,  but 
he  remembered  and  thought.  The  result 
was  that  w’hen  the  typew’riter  boy  de¬ 
livered  the  papers  to  the  mining  engineer 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  casual 
statement  that  the  great  expert  and 
the  learned  attorney  were  all  wTong  in  the 
line  of  procedure  they  were  preparing  to 
take!  And  he  proceeded  to  explain  why, 
first  to  Mr.  Janin’s  indignant  surprise  and 
next  to  his  great  interest. 

The  outcome  was  that  Janin  and  his 
new  boy  went  around  together  to  Judge 
Lindley’s  office,  where,  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  the  boy  was  right. 
The  line  of  argument  was  accordingly'  al¬ 
tered.  The  further  outcome  was  that  the 
boy  parted  from  his  typewriter,  first  to 
begin  acting  as  assistant  to  various  older 
staff  men  on  trips  to  various  parts  of  the 
Coast  for  mine  examinations,  then  to 
make  mmor  examinations  alone,  and  finally 
to  handle  bigger  ones. 

Id  tlie  Open 

T  OU  HENRY’S  letters  from  the  young 
^  engineer  came  now  in  swift  succession 
from  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and 
then  very’  soon  after  from  .Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Little  mines  did  not  require 
much  time  for  examination,  and  reports 
si^ed  “Hoover'*  came  into  Janin’s  office 
with  bewildering  rapidity.  Janin  liked 
fheM  reports.  They  not  only  showed 
fwogical '  and  mining  knowMge,  but 
showed  a  shrewd  business  sense. 
The  reporter  seemed  never  to  lose  the  per- 
^^ive  of  cost  and  organization  possi- 
mhties  in  relation  to  the  probable  mineral 
™jhi»ess  of  the  prospects.  .And  the  reports 
*»Kl  everything  they  had  to  say  in  very 
lew  and  very  clear  words. 

Hobert  Hoover  was  not' only  mov’ing 
learning  fast,  and  he  was  rising 
m  Janin’s  estimation.  He  had  a  regu- 
r  salary  or  guarantee  now,  with  a  certain 
P^nta^  of  all  the  fees  collected  by 
the  properties  he  exam- 
know  M  earning  now  I  do  not 

Mr.  Hoover  is  less  interested  in 
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talking  about  salaries  than  about  work — 
but  we  may  be  sure  it  was  considerably 
more  than  the  forty-five  dollars  a  month 
which  he  had  begun  with  as  typewriter 
boy  a  few  months  before. 

The  work  was  not  entirely  limited  to  the 
examination  of  prospects  and  mines.  In 
one  case  at  least  it  included  actual  mine 
development  and  management.  Mr.  Janin 
had  in  some  way  taken  over,  temporarily, 
for  such  work  was  not  much  to  his  liking — 
he  preferred  to  be  an  expert  consultant 
rather  than  a  mine  manager — a  small  mine 
of  much  value  but  much  complication 
near  Carlisle,  New  Mexico.  This  he  turned 
over  to  his  enterprising  assistant  to  look 
after. 

;  It  was  Hoover’s  first  experience  of 
the  kind,  and  it  was  made  a  rather  hectic 
one  by  conditions  not  technically  a  regular 
part  of  mining.  The  town,  or  “camp,”  was 
a  wild  one,  with  drunken  Mexicans  having 
shooting-bees  every  pay-day  and  the  local 
jail  established  at  the  bottom  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  shaft,  not  too  deep,  into  which  the 
prisoners  were  let  down  by  windlass  and 
bucket.  It  was  an  operation  fairly  safe 
enough  if  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants 
were  not  too  e.xhilarated  to  manage  the 
windlass  properly,  or  the  malefactors  too 
drrmk  to  hang  on  to  the  bucket.  Other¬ 
wise,  more  or  less  regrettable  incidents 
happened.  .Also  it  led  to  a  rather  puzzling 
situation  when  the  sheiiff  had  to  take  care 
of  his  first  woman  prisoner,  a  ne^  lady  of 
generous  dimensions  and  volubility. 

But  the  mine  was  well  managed  and 
Hoover  acquired  more  merit  with  his  em¬ 
ployer.  .And  soon  came  the  new  chance 
which  led  to  much  bigger  things.  It  was 
now  the  spring  of  1897,  two  years  after 
Hoover’s  graduation,  and  the  time  of  the 
great  West  .Australia  mining  boom.  En¬ 
glish  companies  were  sending  Out  many 
engineers,  old  and  young,  to  investigate 
and  handle  mining  properties  in  the  new 
field,  and  were  looking  everywhere  for 
competent  men.  Janin  was  asked  by  one 
of  these  London  firms  to  recommend  some 
one  to  them. 

He  talked  it  over  with  Hoover,  telling 
him  that  it  might  be  a  great  opportunity. 
It  might  of  course  not  be;  it  would  depend 
on  the  prospect — and  the  man  who  handled 
it.  Janin  expressed  his  entire  confidence 
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in  the  young  man  before  him,  and  his  belief 
that  the  opportunity  was  greater  than  any 
the  Pacific  Coast  then  had  to  offer.  He 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  keep  Hoover 
with  him,  but  he  wanted  to  be  fair  to  him 
and  his  future.  The  young  man  was  all 
for  giving  hostages  to  fortune,  and  so  the 
recommendation,  the  offer  and  the  accep¬ 
tance  flew  by  cable  between  San  Franciso 
and  London,  and  Hoover  prepared  to  start 
at  once  to  England  for  instructions,  as  had 
been  stipulate  in  the  offer. 

Youth  and  Opportunity 

JUST  before  he  started,  however,  Janin 
caused  him  some  uneasiness  by  saying: 
“Now  look  here.  Hoover,  I  have  cabl^ 
London  swearing  to  your  full  tochnical 
qualifications,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
letting  me  down  on  that.  But  these  con¬ 
servative  Londoners  have  stipukited  that 
you  should  be  thirty-five  years  old.  I  have 
wired  that  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  tell  them 
that  you  are  not  quite  thirty-three.  Don’t 
forget  that  my  reputation  depends  on  your 
looking  thirty-three  by  the  time  you  get 
to  London!”  .And  Hoover  had  not  yet 
reached  his  twenty-third  birthday,  and 
looked  at  least  two  years  younger  even 
than  that.  He  began  growing  a  beard  on 
his  way  across  the  continent. 

The  London  firm  had  stipulated,  too, 
that  their  new  man  should  be  unmarried. 
Hoover  was  still  that,  although  he  had 
begun  to  get  impatient  about  what  seemed 
to  him  an  unnecessary  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  decision  already  made  in  college. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  still  no  defi¬ 
nite  engagement  between  him  and  the  girl 
of  the  geology  department,  but  there  was 
an  informal  understanding  that  some  day 
there  would  be  a  formal  one.  However, 
both  agreed  that  it  was  not  yet  quite 
marrying-time. 

So  Hoover  appeared  before  the  head  of 
the  great  London  house — perhaps  the 
greatest  mining  firm  in  the  world  at  the 
time — without  encumbering  wife  and  with 
the  highest  recommendations,  but  with  a 
singularly  youthful  appearance  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  mining  engineer  of  thirty -five. 
In  fact,  the  great  man,  after  staring  hard 
at  his  new’  acquisition,  burst  out  with 
English  directness:  “How  remarkable  you 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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For  the  Honor  of  Sam  Butl 


By  Roland  F.  Andrews 


Even  in  these  days  of  brother¬ 
hoods,  treaties,  alliances  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  fruit  companies,  many 
things  of  an  untoward  nature 
may  befall  along  that  coast 
I  W’hich  lies  just  north  of  the  Zone 

police.  In  profusion  they  had  befallen 
Mr.  Sam  Butler.  He  was  in  jail.  In 
matters  of  sanitation,  dietetics  and  social 
relation,  the  jail  was  as  complete  in  its 
discomforts  as  any  in  which  the  ill-advised 
visitor  to  these  parts  is  confined,  until  his 
consul  gets  him  out  and  on  board  a  banana 
boat,  or  the  prevailing  government  gets 
him  out  and  against  a  wall. 

A  particular  feature  of  Mr.  Butler’s 
outlook  was  that,  his  consul  having  washed 
his  hands  of  him — Mr.  Butler’s  offenses 
were  distinctly  non-political — he  viewed  the 
wall  as  a  not  unremote  probability.  The 
view  from  his  small  window  showed  the 
adjacent  territory  equipped  with  walls  to 
a  superlative  degree.  Further,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  was  penniless,  untidy  and  apparently 
deprived  of  any  opportunity  to  employ 
his  usual  helpful  resourcefulness.  It  gave 
him  no  pride  that  he  was  of  such  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  receive  personal  visits  from  the 
President.  Yet  in  this  there  was  hope: 
Mr.  Butler  fancied  he  understood  the 
President. 

The  President  was  unusual.  His  fore¬ 
bears  had  arrived  with  Davila  Pedrarias. 
The  subsequent  line  had  raised  cacao  and 
revolution  within  the  republic,  largely 
that  it  might  raise  other  crops  in  Paris. 
The  President  himself  had  been  highly 
developed  mentally  in  a  university  noted 
for  its  eleven  and  its  crew.  He  revealed 
the  process  of  race.  Retaining  the  direct 
tendencies  of  the  Pedrarians  in  dealing 


with  those  toward  whom  he  felt  a  spirit 
of  uncordiality,  he.  had  refined  and  ex¬ 
panded  their  practises  under  the  benefi¬ 
cent  influences  of  modern  culture.  Stories 
in  which  Mr.  Butler  did  not  wholly  dis¬ 
believe  were  that  certain  of  those  of  whom 
he  had  disapproved  had  been  eaten  alive 
by  ants  and  fed  to  Johnny  Crows.  He 
desired  to  be  generally  esteemed.  His 
known  enemies  were  few  in  number;  he 
saw  to  that  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

“I  regret  exceedingly  your  unseemly 
plight,  my  dear  Butler,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  flicking  his  cigaret.  “Your  health 
appears  to  be  declining.  Your  somewhat 
distant  native  land  has  abandoned  interest 
in  your  affair.  You  lack  so  much  as  a 
peso  to  sully  the  honor  of  my  faithful 
guards”— here  the  President  smiled  amia¬ 
bly  at  the  sentry— “who,  as  true  patriots, 
would  naturally  anticipate  a  sudden  and 
unpleasant  dissolution  should  anything 
occur  to  make  possible  your  getaway. 
You  seem  to  the  eye  uncleanly,  and  you 
give  the  same  impression  to  the  nostril. 
And  I  am  forced  to  admit,  although  the 
admission  gives  me  great  pain,  that  your 
continued  maintenance  at  the  public  cost 
is  becoming  an  unjustifiable  charge  against 
the  resources  of  the  republic  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve.  It  grieves  me.” 

“Look  here — ”  began  Mr.  Butler. 

“Pardon,”  the  President  waved  a  grace¬ 
ful  hand.  “If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  per¬ 
spiring  heavily,  my  dear  Butler.  A  most 
irritating  condition,  I  have  no  doubt.  It 
indicates  a  superfluity  of  adipose  tissue; 
indeed,  in  your  case,  a  very  great  super¬ 
fluity  of  adipose  tissue.  May  we  not 
anticipate  relief  through  a  treatment 
which  will  bring  about  your  reduction  to, 


say,  the  purely  osseous  elements  of  your 
structure.  You  would  l)e  much  cooler 
my  dear  Butler.” 

“Look  here,”  protested  Mr.  Butler 
again.  “I - ” 

“I  came  to  give  myself  the  priulege  of 
looking,  my  dear  Butler.  As  a  subordi¬ 
nate  purpose  I  came  also  to  remind  you. 
for  perhaps  the  last  time,  that  when  1 
advised  you  to  keep  yourself  very  much 
removed  from  my  private  preserves  I  was 
deeply  sincere.  Your  privilege  of  mingling 
in  the  vigorous  politics  of  the  times  is 
not  seriously  disputed  by  me,  althouj^ 
possibly  a  matter  of  concern  to  your  in¬ 
surance  company.  But  when  through 
collusion  with  our  late  friend,  the  collec¬ 
tor  of  the  port,  you  begin  to  divert  from 
the  natural  coffers  to  yourself  a  portion 
of  this  sovereign  country's  financial  retuni; 
when  you  induce  the  army  paymaster  to 
have  himself  defrauded  by  interests  other 
than  those  by  which  it  was  officially  desig¬ 
nated  he  should  be  defrauded;  when  you 
retain  for  yourself  most  deceitfully  an 
undue  share  of  the  price  for  the  fruit 
line’s  harbor  concession,  you  homswog^ 
a  proud  and  sensitive  government,  my 
dear  Butler.  You  render  yourself  liable 
to  drastic  punishment  under  its  exem¬ 
plary  laws.  You  butt  in  on  me  personally. 
You  annoy  me.  That  is  why  you  w 
here,  my  dear  Butler — and  that  is  wh) 
you  are  likely  not  to  be  here  very  long. 

This  time  Mr.  Butler  overbore  intff- 
ruption.  “Look  here,”  he  ^id.  ‘T*“ 
business.  What  is  there  in  “ 

you  bump  me  off?  Nothing.” 

“A  reward,”  mused  the  President,  ^ 
actly  equivalent  to  that  I  should  gam  by 
not  bumping  you  off.” 


‘7  re^et  exeetdingly  your  umtemly  plight,  my  dear  Butler,”  said  the  President,  flich'ng  his  cigaret. 
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FOR  THE  HONOR  OF  SAM  BUTLER 


Thf  ^roUstations  and  lamentations  of  Sehor  Zacofa  fell  like  rain. 


Mr.  Butler  wriggled.  “Let  me  make  a 
proposition,”  he  urged,  “and  then  be  sport 
roough  to  take  a  chance — a  good  chance. 
You  know  me.  You  know  that  I 
t«y  ’em  a  little  close  to  the  cushion 
*nd  then,  but  you  know  I  never  welch. 
1  made  that  reputation  as  long  ago  as  the 
buttenberg  track  was  running,  and  I’ve 


there.  Let  me  get  back  to  the  States,  ness  man,  or  send  for  the  undertaker.” 
.\nd  as  soon  as  I  can  clear  five  thousand  “My  delightful,  ingenious  Butler,”  said 
I’ll  send  you  a  draft  for  it.  There  you  the  President,  rising;  “there  is  a  certain 

may  are.  Croak  me — nothing.  Lay  off  me —  charm  in  your  simultaneous  appeal  to  my 

now  five  thousand.  And  you  can  use  five  sense  of  logic,  and  my  sportsmanly  love  of 

thousand  gold  pretty  handy.”  hazard,  not  to  mention,  of  course,  my  well 

The  President  studied  him  smilingly,  known  inclinations  toward  tenderness  and 

“But  why  do  you  not  make  the  considera-  mercy.  There  will  be  undeniable  inter«t 
tion  ten  thousand,  or  even  twenty-five  in  noting  whether,  under  the  enchanting 
thousand?  We  may  assume,  may  we  not,  spell  of  distance,  you  are  able  to  remain 
Pookum.  Always  settle.  You  know’  that  the  article  under  consideration  of  pur-  in  adherence  to  the  excellent  code  of  your 
il;  it  so?”  chase  is  worth  a  handsome  sum,  and  the  past  career  which  you  have  cited  and 

I  he  President  nodded.  “Candor  com-  collateral  as  adequate  for  one  figure  as  which,  I  may  inform  you,  I  believe  to  be 
*roe  to  admit,  my  dear  Butler,”  he  another.  Why  not  thirty  thousand  or  a  thing  of  actual  existence.  Moreover, 
‘that  this  has  ever  been  one  fifty  thousand,  my  beloved  friend?”  since,  with  a  minor  exception  soon  to  be 

your  engaging,  if  inexplicable  eccen-  *  “Because,”  Mr.  Butler  answered  prompt-  eliminated,  your  material  holdings  in  this 

ly.  “I’m  not  sure  I  can  raise  that  big  nobly  administered  republic  are  already 

’  i!?’  pressed  on.  “Now  money,  and  you’re  sure  I  can’t,  and  I’m  under  forfeit,  there  is,  as  you  say,  small 

^  proposition;  a  sound,  perfectly  sure  you’re  sure  I  can’t;  but  five  thousand  national  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
proposition.  You’ve  got  me  I  can,  and  you  know  I  can,  and  there  we  your  detention  within  our  borders  inani- 
good  and  proper.  You’ve  had  are.  Only  chance  you  take  is  that  I  get  mately  permanent.  It  pleases  me  to  take 
an  h  won’t  get  you  anything  to  nm  over  by  a  flivver  or  fall  dowm  an  ele-  the  chance  you  propose,  my  alert  Butler. 
^  y^rther;  not  a  thing.  Now  lay  off  vator  shaft  before  I  can  put  it  in  the  mail  At  a  trifling  increase  of  the  hazard  I  shall 
n»l  me  aboard  the  Almirante  out  for  you.  Talk  business  if  you’re  a  busi-  even  add  slightly  to  its  zest.” 
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FOR  THE  HONOR  OF  SAM  BUTLER 


He  beckoned  the  governor  of  the  cuartel. 
“Five  minutes  after  I  am  gone,  confiscate 
Sefior  Butler’s  clothes.  They  are  natur¬ 
ally  nationalized  with  his  other  belongings. 
Then  confer  upon  him  the  priceless  boon 
of  liberty.  Still  five  minutes  later,  if  you 
find  him  upon  our  shores,  have  him  thor¬ 
oughly  shot.  The  Aimirante,  my  vigorous 
Butler,  is  lying,  if  I  estimate  the  distance 
correctly,  about  one-half  mile  out.  I 
have  been  told  that  violent  disturbance  of 
the  water  tends  to  deter  the  sharks  from 
attack.” 

The  President  paused  at  the  door.  “It 
may  interest  you  to  learn,  my  dear  But¬ 
ler,  that  the  disposition  of  your  future  I 
have  just  indicated  is  the  disposition  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  did  myself  the  honor 
to  call  upon  you.  The  one  variation  from 
the  original  plan  is  to  be  found  in  your 
volunteered  donation  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  I  most  thoroughly  believe  in  that 
five  thousand,  my  dear  Butler.  You  never 
welch,  you  know.  My  most  enjoyable 
and  diverting  friend,  adiosl" 

IT  WAS  under  such  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Butler  departed  from  a  land  of 
eternal  ‘sunshine  and  tropical  languor. 
Ten  days  later  he  landed  in  New  York  and, 
although  garbed  only  in  a  suit  of  dungarees, 
looked  upon  the  melting  snow  piles  with 
delight.  The  second-engineer’s  nickel 
carried  him  to  the  abiding-place  of  Mr.  Mo 
Han  is,  who  received  him  without  surprise 
and  with  the  incurious  hospitality  common 
to  his  kind.  ^ 

“I  want  a  front,”  proclaimed  Mr.  But¬ 
ler,  pointing  at  his  apparel,  “and  seven¬ 
teen  baths,  and  something  to  eat. without 
weevils  in  it.  And  then  I  want  to  pay 
him,  and  get  him — get  him  good.” 

“Who?”  asked  Mr.  Harris. 

For  minutes,  emplo3dng  the  ‘necessary 
qualifying  adjectives,  Mr.  Butler  named 
the  descendant  of  the  Pedrarians  who  ruled 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  to  the 
south.  “And  I’ve  got  to  square  him  with 
five  thousand,”  he  concluded. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Harris.  “Business  is 
good.  There’s  plenty  doing.  But  it  seems 
a  fool  way  to  w’aste  the  money.” 

Mr.  Butler  resumed  his  discourse.  He 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  quality  of  his 
honor  and  the  luck  w'hich  followed  it  as 
established  at  Guttenberg  and  in  other 
strange  localities,  and  he  dwelt  at  even 
greater  length  upon  the  quality  of  his 
bitterness. 

At  intervals  during  the  ensuing  days,  as 
he  regained  his  normal  rotundity  of  figure, 
and  took  on  his  normal  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  exceeding  prosperity,  he  returned 
to  these  subjects.  They  remained  with  him 
as  favorite  themes  of  speech,  as  he  and 
Mr.  Harris,  journeying  along  life’s  path¬ 
way  together,  conducted  exercises  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  matter  of  sundiy  properties 
reputed  to  be  well  saturated  with  oil; 
stimulated,  through  the  media  of  hand¬ 
books,  expressions  of  opinion  concerning 
the  relative  speed  of  race-horses;  and  with 
Oriental  assistance,  advanced  at  a  seaside 
resort  the  healthful  sport  of  Japanese  ping- 
pong,  wherein  according  to  the  prospectus 
each  participant  sustaining  his  skill  to  the 
extent  of  ten  cents  was  made  sure  of  a 
prize  exceeding  in  value  at  least  two  and 
one-half  times  that  sum. 

Unhampered  by  the  cares  which  had  so 
weighed  upon  him  in  his  tropical  ventures, 
ilr.  Butler  grew  sleek  and  visibly  im¬ 


pressive.  He  regained  an  old-time  social 
standing  with  waiters  and  with  gentlemen 
of  sharply  pressed  trousers  and  sharply 
chiseled  features  who  loitered  of  afternoons 
on  the  principyal  thoroughfare.  Neverthe¬ 
less  his  necessary  expenditures  continued 
to  absorb  the  major  portion  of  his  income. 
He  could  foresee  no  immediate  prospect  of 
discharging  «ther  debt  in  which  he  felt 
bound  to  the  Pedrarian  magistrate  ruling 
in  serenity  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

“But,”  said  Mr.  Butler,  “I’ll  get  that 
five  thousand,  and  I’ll  get  him.  I  never 
welched  yet,  did  I,  Harris?” 

Mr.  Harris  agreed  that  Mr.  Butler  had  not. 

In  such  spare  periods  as  his  va.rious 
interests  permitted,  Mr.  Butler  frequented 
a  little  group  of  hotels  which  lie  in  an 
oasis  within  the  city’s  more  ancient  sec¬ 
tion,  specialize  in  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  alligator  pear,  and  incline  toward 
the  employment  of  clerks  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish. 

In  these  he  cultivated  acquaintance  with 
a  gracious  affability  temper^  by  dignity  of 
manner  and  revealed  a  connection  with 
great  affairs,  obviously  expansive,  yet  ob- 
\nously  of  a  most  confidential  nature.  He 
knew  the  patronage  of  these  hotels,  did 
Mr.  Butler. 

To  them,  the  white-painted  fruit-boats 
brought  many  guests  whose  relations,  cor¬ 
dial  or  otherwise,  had  been  most  intimate 
with  the  prevailing  governments  of  their 
native  countries  south  of  the  first  tropic. 
He  felt  a  conviction  that  sooner  or  later 
these  would  include  a  visiting  brother  from 
the  free  and  unterrified  land  whose  executive 
had  treated  him  with  such  contumely. 
And  from  such  a  one  he  felt  that  much 
might  be  gained;  perhaps  only  increased 
knowledge;  perhaps  opportunity;  not  im- 
poffiibly  something  of  direct  material¬ 
istic  value  in  connection  with  payment  of 
the  five-thousand-dollar  debt  demanded 
by  his  code,  to  the  once  near  and  dear  execu¬ 
tive  he  had  so  gladly  left  behind.  Mr. 
Butler  knew  enough  of  the  Latin-American 
temperament  to  know  that  one  never 
know’s  what  will  happen  next,  and  that 
if  one  is  swift  in  finding  out  alx)ut  it  one 
may  often  reap  advantage.  So  he  dis¬ 
pensed  a  generous  hospitality  and  diffused 
an  even  more  generous  atmosphere. 

OFTEN  he  sat  in  polite  converse  with 
olive-skinned  gentlemen  who  wore 
their  Panama  hats  unblocked,  and  whose 
shoes  were  marvelously  pointed;  he  was 
sought  out  by  bell-boys  bearing  word  that 
dignitaries  and  departments  of  governments 
at  Washington  desired  consultation  with 
him  over  the  telephone.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Butler  disappeared  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  the  telephone-booths.  Sometimes  he 
meiely  bade  the  messenger  inform  the 
dignitaries  and  the  departments  that  he 
was  not  yet  ready  to  enlighten  them.  In. 
either  case  he  bestowed  a  liberal  fee. 

The  olive-skinned  gentlemen  murmured 
of  him  in  tones  of  respect.  Mr.  Butler, 
although  unknown  by  name  and  only 
hazily  identifiable,  was  to  them  a  man  of 
much,  if  mysterious,  consequence.  His 
disinterestedness  might  have  been  judged 
by  the  fact  that  he  never  suggested  their 
investment  in  oil  stocks,  never  mentioned 
the  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
matter  of  horse-races,  never  advanced  the 
claims  of  Japanese  ping-pong  as  superior 
in  recreative  powers  to  cock-fighting. 
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Instead  he  gravely  discussed  problen» 
of  statecraft  and  international  relat^ 
with  Seftores  Perez,  Aznar,  Calda^’ 
Gomez  and  Chamorro,  carefully  con^ 
ing  their  governmental  perpleiitb  and 
sparing  the  time  to  ad\dsc  thereon 
although  invariably  interrupted  in  sud, 
conferences  by  the  clear-voiced  bell-bor, 
announcing  the  telephonic  requests  foIT 
counselings  to  assist  his  own  great  tm 
ernment  in  Washington.  His  acquain 
tance  extended  daily.  Senotes  Perez 
.Aznar,  Calderon,  Gomez  and  Chamorre 
were  mo.st  eager  to  present  to  their  fellot 
Latins  desiring  guidance,  their  highly  con¬ 
nected  friend.  He  became  privy  to  the 
affairs,  actual  or  in  process  of  manufacture 
of  a  half^oZen  rising  young  nations.  He 
sympathized,  he  cautioned,  he  commended 
.Also  he  planned  and  he  scrutinized  the 
personnel  of  each  incoming  passenger-lis 
And  at  last  his  patient  industry  was 
warded  in  full. 

Came  a  day  when  Mr.  Butler  retun^ 
from  his  hotel  tour  in  a  violent  state  if 
excitement  and,  hilarity,  waltzed  r*d- 
lessly  about  the  office  of  Harris  &  Bute, 
Investments,  the  same  being  also  the  oftet 
of  the  Coquimbo  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Teas 
Products  Petroleum  Corporation,  te 
Bocas  Terminal  Development  Associatfi 
Mutual,  and  the  Arrow  Confidential  U- 
formation  Agency,  threw  his  hat  at  te 
electrolier,  kicked  over  a  chair  and  A 
dressed  Mr.  Harris  as  “.Admiral.”  ^ 
Mr.  Harris  made  the  necessary  inqun 
“It’s  come!”  caroled  Mr.  Butler,se®K 
another  chair  u{»n  which  to  vent  his^ 
“It’s  come!  His  sucker’s  here,  andS 
get  him  and  get  his  and  we’ll  get  ours!”  1 
added  divers  other  sounds  of  thanksgiw^ 
'  Mr.  Harris  suggested  the  talkuini 
sense.  v 

Thus  exhorted,  Mr.  Butler  attaJ 
such  measure  of  control  as  to  penA 
explanation  in  detail  It  appeared  thalS 
republic,  within  the  borders  of  which  hew 
endured  so  much  of  annoyance  and  (Ij 
tress,  had  indulged  itself  once  more  n 
revolution.  It  appeared  further  that  tli 
revolt  differed  from  those  recently  adeit 
ing  the  pages  of  the  republic’s  hi8t07  ■ 
that  the  President  had  found  it  impoii^ 
to  accomplish  the  extinction  of  revohdC 
and  revolutionists  with  his  custooa| 
promptness  and  despatch.  On  the  coa 
trary,  as  Mr.  Butler  vivndly  related,  k 
had  been  chased  back  up  into  the  muA  • 
tains  where,  with  the  empty  satisfai^ 
of  retaining  the  capital,  he  h^  the  paiaf 
viewing  the  sons  of  the  new  liberty  in  ^ 
session  of  the  port  which  paid  the  ^ 
dends.  Attempts  of  his  somewhat  kp 
forces  to  regain  this  desirable  tenitoff 
from  the  rear  had  failed  disastrously|k 
had  become  obvious  that  the  only 
,  for  the  restoration  of  lawful  authority  1? 
through  artillery  attack  from  the  » 
Unfortunately,  although  possessing  a  W 
titled  luvy  department,  the  Preadent  IM 
neither  marine  ordnance  nor  craft  who** 
to  float  it.  ,  .  * 

“So,”  said  Mr.  Butler.  “He  s  sent  # 
his  Secretario  de  Marina,  a  hick 
coffee  country  that  never  saw  a  buiiH» 
and  never  saw  me,  to  buy  him  a 
go  down  there  and  blow  his  revoW» 
off  the  beach.  The  hick’s  got  the  raw- 
I’ve  seen  it.  And  I’ve  got  the  hiu  two*» 

Do  you  get  me?” 
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Mr.  Harris  said  that  in  completeness  he  he?”  “Talk  about  my  osseous  structure,  -door  only  a  hastily  executed  national  coat 
did  not.  would  he?”  “Take  my  clothes  and  feed  of-arms  surmounting  the  single  letter  "N.” 

“We  sell  him  the  navy,”  announced  Mr.  me  out  for  shark-bait  and  trim  me  for  below  which  was  the  in^ription  “Private.” 
Butler  with  fine  simplicity.  five  thousand,  would  he?  The  yellow-  Within  sat  Mr.  Harris,  clad  somewhat 

Mr.  Harris  cast  an  eye  at  the  mural  hided  skin!  I’ll  get  him  and  I’ll  get  him  startlingly  in  what  had  once  served  as  the 
decorations  setting  forth  the  merits  of  good.  I  never  welched  yet.  did  I,  Harris?”  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the  Fall  River 
the  Coquimbo  Oil  Co.,  Ltd., and  the  Texas  Mr.  Harris  said  that  such  had  never  Line,  and  decorated  on  the  left  breast 
Products  Petroleum  Corporation.  been  the  case.  with  divers  ribbons.  Mr.  Harris  was  sur- 

“Just  now,”  he  observed,  “we  ain’t  got  “.\nd  he’ll  find  I’m  not  welching  now,”  rounded  by  photographs  of  formidable- 

muA  navy  in  stock.”  concluded  Mr.  Butler.  “But  remember  looking  vessels;  his  desk  showed  an  array 

“Ain’t?”  snorted  Mr.  Butler.  “We’re  the  main  squeeze  of  this  play  has  got  to  of  telegrams  and  ofiUcial  letters.  He  was 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  ain’t  we?  be  put  over  outside  New  York.  Detroit,  absorbed,  as  Mr.  Butler  and  his  companion 
We  pay  taxes — ^poU  taxes  and  income  I  think.  I’ll  stage  it  in.  Too  many  fly  entered,  in  a  blue-print  volume  of  marine 
fixes,  if  they  see  us  and  we’ve  got  ’em — ■  secret-service  men  left  over  from  the  war  design. 

don’t  we?  .^nd  that  means  we  own  our  around  here.  And  the  way  I  dope  it,  our  “.Adnural  Harrison,”  said  Mr.  Butler, 
share  of  the  United  States  Navy.  What  part  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  usually  “I  want  to  introduce  to  you  Seftor  Zacopa.” 
we  0^  we  can  sell.  Nobody’s  figuring  lying  about  opposite  Belle  Isle.  I’ll  handle  He  followed  with  a  flattering  recital  of 
on  stidung  him  for  a  whole  fleet.”  Mr.  that  end  of  it.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  the  seftor’s  high  estate  and  then,  in  a  lower 
Butler’s  vision  traveled  to  the  wall  testi-  stay  here  and  keep  the  home  fires  burning,  voice  and  with  a  swift  glance  about  him, 
“onials  of  Coquimbo  and  Texas  Products.  All  clear?”  a  smnmary  of  the  sefior’s  purpose  and 

^  far  as  goods  go,  we  ain’t  got  much  Rising  to  remove  certain  framed  state-  desires.  “I  have  told  the  sefior,”  con- 

ou^ he  pointed  out;  “but  we  sell  some.”  ments  concerning  the  oil  industry  from  tinued  Mr.  Butler,  “that  while,  with  the 
Mr.  Harris  displaying  signs  of  intelli-  the  wall,  Mr.  Harris  said  it  was.  .  war  over,  your  department  is  quite  willing 
gent  oo^rehension,  Mr.  Butler  outlined  On  the  following  afternoon  Mr.  Butler,  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  war-ships, 
mth  minuteness  the  plan  of  campaign,  accompanied  by  a  small  dark  gentleman  nevertheless  this  little  inatter  of  his  is  so 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  Harris  nodded  upon  whom  he  had  enjoined  a  degree  of  sort  of  irregular  that  it  can’t  appear  out 
approval,  while  Mr.  Butler  interrupted  caution,  approached  what  had  been  the  in  the  open  at  all.  I’ve  told  him  that  our 
|he  thread  of  his  discourse  with  such  ejacu-  office  of  Harris  &  Butler,  Investments,  people  at  W’ashington  and  all  the  rest 
lations  as  “Call  me  his  dear  Butler,  would  but  which  now  bore  upon  the  glass  of  its  of  us  feel  friendly  disposed  toward  his 
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government,  and  want  to  do  what  we  can 
to  keep  any  Bolshevist  stuff  from  starting 
down  around  the  isthmus,  but  that  nat¬ 
urally  anything  we  do  to  help  him  will 
have  to  be  done  confidential  and  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  As  I  understand  it, 
Admiral  Harrison,  our  instructions  from 
the  White  House  are  that  we  m^tn’t 
appear  to  be  interfering  in  anybody’s 
purely  family  rows,  not  even  if  they’re 
our  best  friends,  and  that  if  we  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  the  seiior  here,  there  inustn’t 
be  any  correspondence  or  checks  or  drafts 
or  things  to  show  in  the  records.” 

“Commissioner  Butler,”  responded  Ad¬ 
miral  Harrison,  “you  have  put  the  case 
as  well  as  I  could  put  it  myself.  I  hope, 
Senor  Zacopa,  that  as  a  government  official 
and  a  good  business  man  you  understand 
how  it  is,  because  I’ve  just  got  a  code  tele¬ 
gram  from  Washington” — here  the  .•\d- 
miral  tapped  a  yellow  envelope — “telling 
me  to  do  everything  I  reasonably  can  to 
help  you.  They  sent  me  that,  of  course, 
because  the  commissioner” — he  bowed 
gravely  to  Mr.  Butler — “had  been  wiring 
down  there  that  you  were  all  right.  I'm 
instructed” — here  again  he  bowed  to  Mr. 
Butler — “to  put  the  business  end  entirely 
in  your  hands.  Commissioner.  Now  just 
about  what  kind  of  a  ship  is  the  senor 
wanting?” 

In  mingled  tongues,  but  with  undefiled 
vehemence,  the  senor  himself  explained 
that  his  needs  were  for  a  craft  with  bat¬ 
tery  power  which  would  separate  the  in¬ 
surgent  contamination  of  his  beloved  land 
into  particles  of  the  most  excruciating 
pain  and  of  a  fineness  to  render  them 
indistinguishable  from  the  sands  of  Puerto 
Pinzon  beach.  He  explained  further  that 
his  needs  were  for  the  utmost  haste. 

“H’m’m!”  conunented  Admiral  Harri¬ 
son.  He  consulted  a  ponderous  volume 
labeled  “A  to  G”;  then  another  labeled 
“H  to  M.” 

“As  a  favor,”  he  announced,  “we  might 
let  you  have  the  Kearsarge  or  the  Ken¬ 
tucky.  They’re  only  second  rate,  of 
course,  but  they’re  full  as  good  as  the 
Idaho  and  Mississippi  we  helped  Greece 
out  with;  and  being  in  commission  for  the 
Naval  Academy  squadron  we  could  give 
’em  to  you  quick.” 

Senor  Zacopa  spoke  rapidly  in  Spanish. 

“He  wants  to  know  how  much,”  trans¬ 
lated  Mr.  Butler.  “Bottom  price,  now. 
Admiral.” 

Admiral  Harrison  accomplished  a  bit  of 
arithmetic  on  a  scratch-pad.  “Seeing  who 
it’s  for  and  unless  you  think  I’m  sacri¬ 
ficing  too  much.  Commissioner,  we  might 
make  it  three  million  each.” 

Any  assent  the  commissioner  might 
have  in  contemplation  was  prevented 
by  the  cries  of  Senor  Zacopa  desiring 
Heaven  to  witness  that  in  all  his  beloved 
fatherland  the  accursed  insurrectos  had  not 
left  money  in  such  quantity  as  was  now  de¬ 
manded  for  that  fatherland’s  redemption. 
It  was  not  his  wish  to  purchase  floating 
continents  armored  with  gold.  He  required 
only  a  sinall  and  modest  ship,  albeit  one 
with  pronoimced  powers  of  destructive¬ 
ness.  Would  Admiral  Harrison’s  republic 
sit  by  impassive  while  his,  Senor  Zacopa’s, 
republic  perished  for  mere  lack  of  sea- 
power? 

Of  pained  concern  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Senor  Zacopa  was  Mr.  Butler. 

“You  don’t  quite  get  this  situation. 
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Admiral,”  he  protested.  “Just  let  me 
handle  it.  The  senor  doesn’t  want  a  bat¬ 
tle-ship.  It’s  too  big.  It  wouldn’t  be  any 
real  use  to  him.  He  wouldn’t  take  one 
even  if  we  could  rive  him  a  long  credit, 
which  we  can’t.  What  he  wants  is.  just  a 
handy  little  affair  to  settle  this  I^erto 
Pinzon  rough-stuff  quick  and  easy,  a  small 
cruiser,  say,  or  a  gunboat.  Now  just  let 
me  know  what  we’ve  got  on  the  list  in  that 
line.” 

The  admiral’s  brows  knitted.  He  con¬ 
sulted  another  volume.  “Most  of  our 
little  fellows  we’re  using  now,”  he  re¬ 
gretted,  “and  of  late  years  we  didn’t  build 
much  but  heavy-wei^ts.  We  might  let 
him  have  the  Columbia" — he  pointed  a 
thumb  toward  the  photograph  of  a  three- 
funneled  craft  with  a  ram  bow  and  an  eight- 
inch  rifle  on  her  after-deck — “but  I  don’t 
think  Washington  would  authorize  even 
you,  Commissioner,  to  let  her  go  for  less 
than  a  million.  We  got  some  boats  in 
the  Philippines,  but  they’re  too  far  away. 
Honest,  Commissioner,  I  don’t  see  just 
what  we’re  going  to  do.  Of  course  the 
senor  here  might  go  to  the  Blunts  or  some¬ 
body  and  buy  a  merchantman.  Per¬ 
haps  even  the  Shipping  Board  might  let 
him  have  one.  You’ve  got  influence  there. 
Commissioner,  but” — the  .Admiral’s  voice 
trailed  in  sadness — “even  if  they  did,  I 
don’t  think  we  could  get  Washington  to 
let  him  take  any  guns  out  of  the  country 
on  her.  No,  sir,  I  know  we  couldn’t.  I’m 
afraid  we  haven’t  got  a  thing  to  help  the 
senor  out.  He’ll  have  to  go  to  England 
or - ” 

The  protestations  and  lamentations  of 
Senor  ^copa  fell  like  rain.  Only  a  navy 
could  stand  between  his  beloved  and 
eventually-to-be-triumphant  country  and 
ruin.  A  navy  there  must  be.  Otherwise 
not  only  was  his  beloved  country  a -ruin, 
but  he,  Senor  Zacopa,  was  also  a  ruin.  So 
much  of  ruin  was  not  to  be  borne,  not  by 
the  world,  not  even  by  him,  Sefior  Zacopa. 
The  plight  was  .desperate.  A  ship  must 
be  had.  In  such  extremity  he  would  buy 
even  the  cruiser  of  one  million  dollars. 
But  there  must  be  credit — much  credit. 
The  admiral  shook  a  sorrowing  head. 
Senor  Zacopa  began  afresh.  But  with 
the  senor ’s  restart  there  came  to  Mr. 
Butler  a  great  and  marvelously  alleviating 
inspiration. 

“Stop!”  he  cried.  “.Admiral,  how  about 
the  Wolverine?” 

Admiral  Harrison  laid  down  his  pencil 
and  gazed  at  Mr.  Butler  in  open  admira¬ 
tion. 

“Well,  now,  who  but  you  would  have 
thought  of  her.  Commissioner?”  he  com¬ 
plimented.  “Yes  sir,  you’ve  hit  it.  I’m 
empowered  to  let  the  Wolveritte  go  if  you 
say  the  word.  But  seeing  she’s  on  the 
Lakes,  and  kind  of  out  of  my  eye,  I’d 
clean  forgot  her.  I  guess  I  didn’t  even 
have  her  on  the  sale  books.  Yes,  sir, 
she’s  just  about  the  boat  for  the  senor, 
and  seeing  she’s  small  and  he’s  a  friend  of 
yours  we  can  let  her  go  at  a  bargain.  Your 
friend  can  have  the  Wolverine  for  a  little 
matter  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  if 
he  don’t  mind  bringing  her  round.  Let’s 
see”— he  consulted  a  fourth  book  of  his 
library.  “She’s  at  ‘Detroit  now,  and  my 
professional  advice  is  to  close  the  deal 
and  get  her  quick  before  Washington 
moves  her  up  to  Superior.  She’s  a  bargain 
for  your  work,  that  Wolverine  is,  Senor. 
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It’s  lucky  for  you  the  commissioner  re¬ 
membered  her.  I  congratulate  you!” 

Senor  Zacopa  chattered  delight.  Since 
to  Mr.  Butler’s  almost  certain  knowledge 
the  seftor’s  funds  for  naval  purchase  tot^ 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  reasons 
for  his  satisfaction  were  perhaps  both 
patriotic  and  personal.  Mr.  Butler  him¬ 
self  assumed  a  look  of  modest  competency. 
“I  told  the  senor  I’d  get  him  a  boat,”  he 
explained;  “told  him  I’d  get  him  one  if 
I  had  to  go  to  Washington  and  see  the 
President  himself.  And  I  meant  it.  I 
never  welched  yet,  did  I,  Admiral?” 

.Admiral  Harrison  said  that  Mr.  Butler 
had  never  so  done. 

.  “.And  I  never  will.  You  can  tell  your 
own  President  that  when  you  get  home, 
Seiior.  And  now  to  close  the  deal  up,  as 
the  admiral  says,  I  want  you  to  take  the 
train  for  Detroit  with  me  to-night.  We 
don’t  want  any  chance  for  misunderstand¬ 
ings  or  misrepresentations  about  this  thing. 

I  want  you  to  see  the  Wolverine  for  your¬ 
self,  and  make  sure  she’s  just  what  you 
need,  although  the  admiral  here  can  tell 
you  that  she’s  A-i,  We’ll  have  to  hurry, 
Senor,  The  train’s  at  five.  And  the 
trip’s  on  me — on  the  Government,  that 
is.” 

Aboard  the  New  York  Central  ex¬ 
press  Mr.  Butler  explained  convin¬ 
cingly  the  vastness  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  route  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
purchased  craft  en  route  to  the  scene  of  her 
future  activities. 

“Ordinarily,”  said  Mr.  Butler,  “we’d 
run  her  through  the  Welland  and  out  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  seeing  you’re  in  a 
hurry  I’ll  arrange,  if  we  make  this  dicker, 
to  take  her  through  the  Chicago  Canal 
and  down  the  Mississippi,  turning  her  over 
to  you  all  nice  and  quiet  at  New  Orleans. 
Maybe,  too,  we  can  fix  it  up  to  let  some 
of  the  men  go  along  with  her,  and  fight 
her  until  you  get  your  own  navy  working 
regxilar.  You’re  lucky  to  get  this  chance, 
Senor.” 

The  senor  most  thoroughly  believed 
that  he  was.  He  became  even  more  fixed 
in  that  belief  when  Mr.  Butler,  skilfully 
piloted  by  a  taxi-driver  through  the  fan¬ 
spreading  maze  of  Detroit,  drove  him  far 
out  Jefferson  Street,  and  stopping  the 
vehicle  suddenly,  showed  him,  snow-white 
of  iron  flank  and  ponderous  of  ancient 
clipper  stem,  the  U.  S.  S.  Wolverine  moored 
close  to  the  shore  just  above  the  bridge 
which  leads  to  Belle  Isle.  Most  venerable 
of  all  the  world’s  naval  craft  of  the  active 
list,  built  far  back  before  even  the  Mexican 
War,  for  service,  as  the  one  warship  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to 
hold  the  Lakes  clear  against  a  possibly 
outrageous  Canada  and  a  marauding  En¬ 
gland,  this  ancient  of  the  waters,  broad- 
beamed  and  wall-sided,  had  circled  John¬ 
son’s  Island  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
Confederate  prisoners  during  the  rebellion, 
had  tested  the  seamanship  of  many  a 
future  flag-officer,  had  endured  the  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  the  Lake  States 
naval  militiamen,  and  had  done  her  shar; 
m  the  last  great  conflict,  serving  as  mother¬ 
ship  to  the  little  scout-boats  which  sot 
that  the  great  ore-freighters  came  throup 
narrow  channels  without  menace  of  the 
German  secret  agent.  Now  as  she  1^ 
at  anchor  her  great  paddle-wheels  seOTed 
to  speak  to  Senor  Zacopa  of  the  mighti¬ 
ness  within  her  loins.  Her  open  ports 
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)romisedblastsofdestraction.  The  ensign  covered  the  brief  space  between  the  port  of  late  had  acquired  a  commendable 
napping  at  her  taffra.il  told  him  she  held  gangway  and  the  little  wooden  pier.  knowledge  of  important  things.  That 

lie  respect  and  carried  the  honor  of  a  Well  schooled  and  well  prepared  was  was  one  benefit  from  the  war,  any^vay. 
lation  which  never  yet  made  inistake  at  Mr.  Butler.  Going  over  the  side,  he  found,  And  it  did  not  surprise  Senor  Zacopa  that 
ea.  She  was  indeed  the-  ship  of  his  exactly  as  he  had  known  he  should  find,  Mr.  Butler  should  receive  honors  from  a 
lesires.  a  sailorman  of  rating  no  greater  than  that  vessel  of  his  navy.  But  it  added  to  the 

Mr.  Butler  studied  carefully  the  pen-  of  chief  petty  officer  serving  as  officer  respect  the  senor  felt  for  him. 
lants  at  the  Wolveriiu’s  spreaders.  He  of  the  deck.  Very  promptly  and  in  the  “I  think,”  announced  Mr.  Butler,  “we’ll 
lad  been  at  some  pains  to  learn  the  Ian-  approved  nautical  fashion,  Mr.  Butler  look  over  the  ship.” 
luage  of  these.  They  were  of  conse-  saluted,  first  the  quarterdeck  and  then  “Right,”  said  the  young  C.  P.  O.,  shift- 
|uence.  They  told,  for  instance,  who  was  the  C.  P.  O.  Very  prompt  and  very  cor-  ing  his  binoculars  to  his  other  shoulder, 
n  board  and  who  was  not.  They  told  rect  was  the  officer-of-the-deck’s  double  “Glad  to  have  you,  sir.”  And  he  turned 
fhen  visiting  was  permitted.  Mr.  Butler  acknowledgment.  When  he  assumed  the  to  beckon  an  apprentice, 
ound  their  p^nt  information  satisfactory,  duties  ordinarily  performed  by  commis-  “Oh,  never  mind  the  boy,”  directed  Mr. 
“Just  the  ideal  boat  for  you,  Senor,”  he  sioned  rank,  he  was  most  meticulous  in  Butler.  “I  know  this  old  wagon  pretty 
issured.  “Come  alward  and  let  me  show  the  observance  of  the  courtesies.  It  did  well.  Just  want  to  show  her  to  my  friend.” 
lertoyou.”  not  surprise  him  that  this  civilian  should  “Ri^t,”  said  the  C.  P.  O.  “Visitors 

He  ^  the  way  to  the  chain  ferry  which  know  the  customs  of  the  service.  Civilians  welcome.” 

So  Mr.  Butler  led  the  senor  forward 
where  the  cooks  were  preparing  mess  in 
their  galley  under  the  skid-deck,  showed 
^  him  the  berthing  space  in  the  bows,  took 

.  him  up  the  ladder  to  the  square  wheel- 

house  with  its  great  hand-wheel  and  the 
two  young  quartermasters,  who  came  to 
attention,  handed  him  into  the  depths 
,  jlr  j-T  occupied  by  the  glistening  engine  with  its 

“1845”  on  the  plates,  and  even,  when  he 
It  j  caught  a  nod  of  permission  from  the  deck, 

escorted  him  into  the  spacious  captain’s 
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“Everything  you  need  for  your  work,” 
said  Mr.  Butler  ecstatically.  “Every¬ 
thing.” 

.\nd  Senor  Zacopa,  in  a  fever  of  delight, 
said  it  was  so. 

Departing,  Mr.  Butler  was  moved  to 
give  still  more  of  verisimilitude  to  his  han¬ 
diwork. 

“We  like  thisoldWo/rmwe  pretty  well,” 
he  told  the  C.  P.  O.  jovially.  “Just  be¬ 
tween  us — in  strict  confidence,  mind — 
I’m  thinking  of  selling  her  to  the  senor 
here.  What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

The  C.  P.  0.  grinned  his  appreciation 
of  the  jest.  Another  custom  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  that  in  visitors’  hours  the  deck 
answered  all  questions  and  laughed  duti¬ 
fully  at  all  humor  propoimded  by  tax¬ 
payers. 

“Well,”  he  returned,  “she’s  been  in  the 
family  a  long  while  and  we’d  sort  of  hate 
to  lose  her,  but  if  you’re  selling  off  the 
navy  you  might  as  well  begin  here.” 

“If  I  do.  Captain”  (the  C.  P.  O.  was  by 
way  of  being  a  gunner),  “I’ll  build  you 
another  boat.  Will  you  and  the  boys 
deliver  her  for  me  if  I  let  her  go?” 

“Sure  thing,”  smiled  the  C.  P.  O.  “We’re 
all  hungry  for  action  of  any  kind.” 

And  Sefior  Zacopa  descended  to  the 
chain  ferry  in  the  faith  that  should  the 
national  emergency  so  require  he  could 
purchase  both  an  ideal  ship  and  an  ideal 
crew  to  man  her.  He  was  of  a  mood  to 
embrace  his  benefactor  when  Mr.  Butler, 
in  the  retirement  of  a  hotel  room,  volun¬ 
teered  even  further  and  greater  kindnesses. 

SHE’S  yours,  Sefior,”  felicitated  Mr. 
Butler;  “and  a  ^rgain  you’ve  got, 
too.  I  knew  you’d  want  her  the  minute 
you  saw  her,  and  I  wanted  you  to  have  her 
the  minute  I  thought  of  her.  We  don’t 
care  for  any  of  this  revolution  business 
going  on  in  our  front  yard,  we  people  down 
in  Washington  don’t;  and  as  for  you,  I 
took  a  liking  to  you  the  minute  I  saw  you. 
I’m  funny  that  way.  When  I  take  a 
liking  to  a  man  I  go  the  limit  for  him. 
Just  to  prove  it  to  you.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’ll  do.  I’ll  shave  the  price  of  that  Wol¬ 
verine.  We’ll  cut  the  admiral’s  figure  a 
mite — cut  it  just  between  you  and  me 
without  saying  anything  to  anybody. 
She’s  yours  for  an  even  seventy  thousand.” 

Sefior  Zacopa’s  burst  of  gratitude  made 
him  spring  to  his  feet. 

“But,”  continued  Mr.  Butler,  “at  that 
price,  of  course,  you’ll  have  to  put  your 
own  crew  on  her  here  at  Detroit,  and  you’ll 
have  to  do  it  quick.  She’ll  have  to  be 
out  of  the  river  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  will  be 
making  trouble  and  the  whole  thing  will 
be  off.” 

Senor  Zacopa  sat  down  hopelessly. 
“Can’t  manage  that?”  inquired  Mr. 
Butler.  “Well,  I’ll  help  you  out  again. 
I’ll  send  her  along  with  our  own  fellows 
aboard.  I’ll  have  her  start  to-morrow 
morning — that  is,  of  course,  if  we  can.  get 
everything  squared  up  to-night.” 

The  sefior  nodded  assent. 

“And  the  price  of  delivering  her  at  New 
Orleans  will  be  just  five  thousand  dollars. 
I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  if  you  want 
to  persuade  some  of  our  fellows  to  keep 
on  going  farther  with  her  I’ll  fix  it  so 
there  won’t  be  anything  said  at  Wash- 
in^on.  And” —  Mr.  Butler  stepped 
quickly  to  the  door,  opened  it,  scanned 
the  hallway,  and  retximed  with  lower 


voice — “I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  further, 
that  if  you  want  to  call  that  delivery 
charge  ten  thousand  when  you  send  your 
own  expense  account  in,  it  will  be  all  right 
with  me.  I  won’t  say  anything.  I  like 
you,  Sefior.” 

Again  the  great  surge  of  gratitude  swept 
Sefior  2^copa  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Butler 
stayed  him  with  a  gesture. 

“It’ll  have  to  be  cash  down,”  he  re¬ 
minded.  “Actual  cash.  Can  you  settle 
right  now,  Sefior?”  Mr.  Butler  knew  to 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  the  exact  location 
of  the  sefior’s  money-belt. 

Most  fluently  the  sefior  gave  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  desired  settlement 
could  be  accomplished  at  once.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  twisting  in  embarrassment,  he  was 
pained,  distressed,  even  desolated,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  on  his  part  he  must,  by 
order  of  his  supieriors,  introduce  one  small 
formality.  He  was  under  the  most  bind¬ 
ing  instructions — absurd,  of  course,  and  an¬ 
noying,  but  yet  instructions  not  to  be  vio¬ 
lated — that  in  event  of  purchase  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  he  should 
turn  over  the  purchase  price  only  to  a  duly 
accredited  representative  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  question 
the  status  of  Mr.  Butler,  but  Mr.  Butler 
himself  had  pronounced  his  governmental 
connection  so  confidential  as  to  be  unoffi¬ 
cial.  Now  if  Mr.  Butler  would  have  some 
recognized  officer  of  the  Government  vouch 
for  him — say  the  commandant  of  the  little 
fort  down  the  river— then,  indeed,  the 
transaction  could  be  most  delightfully 
concluded  at  once. 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Butler  was  non¬ 
plused.  The  p)ossibility  of  such  delicate 
hesitancy  had  not  entered  into  his  other¬ 
wise  complete  calculations.  But  he  was 
of  long  practise  in  the  instant  and  agile 
treatment  of  emergencies,  his  nonplused 
moment  of  the  briefest  duration. 

“I  can’t  take  the  army  in  on  this,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  there’s  .A.dmiral  Harrison.” 

“Of  a  jjerfect  satisfaction,”  agreed  Sefior 
2^cop>a,  “but  the  admiral,  he  is  not  here. 
Is  it  that  we  shall  communicate  with  him 
and  await  formal  answer?” 

“Not  necessary,”  returned  Mr.  Butler. 
“We  want  the  Wolverine  to  start  and  I” — 
his  hand  described  a  grand  gesture — “don’t 
really  want  to  handle  the  money  anyway. 
You’ve  got  the  cash?  Yes.  Well,  you 
ship  it  by  express  to  the  admiral  right 
now.  I’ll  watch  you  do  it.” 

At  the  door  of  the  express  office  Mr. 
Butler  again  impressed  upx>n  Sefior  Zacopa 
the  prime  necessity  of  secrecy.  “You  never 
can  tell  who  is  watching,”  he  warned. 
“Now,  of  course,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  send 
this  money  officially.  You  can’t  adver¬ 
tise  that  a  foreign  gentleman  like  you  is 
shipping  a  bank-roll  to  an  admiral  in  our 
navy.  You  just  address  that  package  to 
‘Mr.  M.  Harris’  at  the  admiral’s  office. 
That’s  code.  He’ll  get  it  all  right.  And 
just  remember,  Sefior,  that  all  you  need 
to  send  is  seventy-five  thousand.  That 
other  five  thousand  for  delivery  at  New 
Orleans  is  something  known  oidy  to  you 
and  me.  And  I  sha’n’t  say  anything  alwut 
it.  On  that  address,  now,  just  ‘M.  Harris.’  ” 
Once  he  had  seen  the  money  despatched, 
Mr.  Butler  removed  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  p)erspiration  from  his  brow  and 
from  other  portions  of  his  countenance. 
Then  he  bade  the  sefior  an  affectionate 
farewell.  “Not  a  good  idea  for  us  to  be 


seen  too  much  together,”  he  told  the  gen- 
tlenuin  from  the  languorous  south. 
stay  here  and  lay  quiet.  Keep  your 
on  the  Wolverine.  Within  twenty-f^ 
hours,  or  maybe  thirty-six,  you’ll  sw  her 
start.  Then  you  take  a  train  to  New 
Orleans.  She’ll  have  orders  to  repwrt  to 
you  in  person  there.  After  that  it’s  up 
to  you— and  give  my  best  regards  to  yow 
President,  won’t  you?  It’s  a  pleasure  to 
do  business  with  him;  a  real  pleasure.” 

And  Mr.  Butler,  again  perspiring,  swung 
himself  aboard  a  train  for  New  York.  * 

Bursting  joyously  into  the  ex-office  of 
Harris  &  Butler,  Investments,  Mr.  Butler 
interrupted  Mr.  Harris,  once  more  in 
civilian  dress  and  minus  the  added  sa¬ 
lable  of  his  name,  engaged  in  dismantle¬ 
ment  as  though  for  journeys  afield. 

“Have  you  got  it?”  demanded  Mr.  But¬ 
ler. 

“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Harris;  ‘T  got  it 
I  don’t  know - ” 

“You’ll  know  more  after  I’ve  sent  that 
yellow-hided  swindler  his  five  thnii<an4 
and  we’re  splitting  the  rest  of  it  two  ways. 
WTiere  is  it?” 

Mr.  Harris  painted  at  a  package  on  the 
table.  “And  here’s  a  night  telegraph 
letter  come  for  you,”  he  said.  “It  came 
collect.” 

Mr.  butler  tucked  the  package 
under  his  arm  and  ripp>ed  open  the 
telegraph  envelope.  The  message  was 
dat^  at  New  Orleans: 

My  Dear  Butler — that  is,  if  you  are  my 
identical  dear  Butler,  and  from  Zacopa’s 
scription  I  think  you  are:  Let  me  strongly 
coimsel  you  against  the  carelesa  employnKat 
of  the  money  which,  by  my  instmeUon,  he  is 
turning  over  to  you  at  Detrmt.  It  is  cons- 
terfeit,  my  dear  Butler,  an  excellent  counter¬ 
feit,  but  one  which  I  fear  you  would  detect  did 
you  have  oprptortunity  to  examine  it  at  leisaR. 
I  acquired  it  from  a  compatriot  of  youn  who 
once  visited  our  country  and  who  now  occu¬ 
pies  handsome  quarters  in  our  national  ceme¬ 
tery.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  doubt¬ 
ing  the  acumen  of  my  faithful  navy  secretary, 
I  came  out  by  the  back  way  and  sm  sup«- 
vising  affairs  in  parson  while  dwelling  incognito 
in  this  attractive  city.  I  have  much  faith  is 
you,  my  dear  Butler.  It  may  be  that  you 
actually  pxissess  authority  to  sell  warships  ioi 
the  United  States.  You  worm  yourself  into 
the  conMence  of  many  executives.  And  1 
share  one  quality  with  you,  my  dear  Butte. 
I  never  welds.  When  I  say  I  psay,  I  do 
pay-  If  your  ship  is  actually  ddivered,  I  shill 
send  you  the  purchase  price  in  real 
If  it  is  not  delivered,  I  shall  purchase  ete- 
where,  and  you  will  be  once  again  stung,  my 
dear  Butler.  Give  my  regards  to  Admiral 
Harrison.  Adios. 

It  was  signed  by  the  executive  from 
whom  Mr.  Butler  had  parted  in  the  Nerto 
Pinzon  jaU.  With  a  howl  of  defian^ 
Mr.  Butler  hurled  the  package  mto  the 
waste-basket  and  plunged  for  the  dwr. 

“Where  you  going?”  demanded  Mr 
Harris. 

“Going?”  thundered  Mr.  Buu^ 
“Going?  I’m  going  to  get  a  fruit  bMt 
Blunt  and  a  gun  off  Bannennan  ^ 
the  whole  business  to  the  opposi^ 
blow  up  that  double-faced 
when  he  brings  it  down  from  New^ 
That’s  where  I’m  going.  -And  I  ® 
to  dear  five  thousand  out  of  wy? 

know  me,  Harris.  I  never 

Mr.  Harris  fished  the  package  from 
waste-basket. 

“I  dunno,”  he  said. 
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First  of  the  Cuties 


urtiss 


making  a  ^ictur*  in  kit  hack  yard  out  near  Webster  Avenue,  J^ew  RocheJJe. 


into  the  dust  of  “the  early  days”  as  if  they  Fleming”  to  one  of  the  earlier  devotees  and  films  from  the  New  Rochelle  mansion  had 
were  two  hundred  years  past  instep  of  it  will  mean  nothing,  but  say  “that  little  earned  a  revenue  which  had  surprised  no- 
a  scant  twenty-five.  If  we  take  their  re-  girl  with  the  ringlets  in  the  old  B.  &  D.  body  more  than  their  makers,  the  informal 
searches  as  seriously  as  they  do  thena-  pictures,”  and  like  as  not,  the  answ'er  will  crowd  of  day-workers  had  gradually  crys- 
selves,  we  may  say  that  the  period  in  be  “Oh,  yes,  of  course!”  tallized  into  a  group  of  six  or  eight  men 

which  Toots  Fleming  h^  her  career  might  Toots  Fleming,  in  short,  was  the  first  of  and  women  who  had  been  found  so  valu- 
be  called  the  late  mecbeval.  The  prehis-  the  cuties,  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  sis-  able,  or  rather  so  versatile,  that  by  now 
toric  days  when  the  “kinetoscope”  was  ex-  ters  who  ever  since  have  roused  a  feminine  Fred  had  about  him  what  could  probably 
hibited  as  a  mechanical  marvel  were,  of  flutter  all  through  the  audience  by  skip>-  be  called  the  first  independent  company, 
cour^,  past,  as  were  the  dark  ages  of  ex-  ping  into  the  picture  with  the  figure  of  Poor,  crude  little  band  of  pioneers,  so 

bibidons  in  concert-halls,  opening  with  a  twenty  years  and  the  dress  of  ten,  with  familiar  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  to 

magic-lantem  lecture  on  “Picturesque  plump  bare  legs,  with  gingham  dresses  those  of  us  who  lived  out  in  the  general  dis- 
Cu^”  and  closing  with  one  or  two  pictures  tom  at  the  shoidder,  with  tomboy  manners  trict  of  Webster  and  Winyah  Avenues ! 
which  really  did  move  a  nun  feeing  for  winning  the  hearts  of  fabulous  heroes  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  you,  like  all 
ducks,  or  perhaps  that  favorite  thriller,  and  angel-child  manners  for  softening  the  pioneers,  did  your  bit  in  rough  and  un- 
“The  Burning  Stable.”  hearts  of  incredible  villains.  thanked  obscurity,  blazing  the  way  for  oth- 

Even  in  Toots  Fleming’s  time  picture  No,  Toots  Fleming  never  owned  a  ers  to  reap  the  rewards,  settling  down  at 
w-ere  valuable  largely  as  fillers  in  vaude-  palatial  bungalow  in  California;  her  picture  last  to  little  more  than  the  mellow  and 
ville  theatres.  Views  of  “Salmon-Fishing  was  never  published  in  the  “artgravure”  harmless  sunset  of  most  old-timers,  privi- 
on  the  Columbia  River”  and  “Cherry-  sections  of  magazines;  she  was  never  called  leged  to  prattle  on  about  Nestorian  days. 
Blossom  Time  in  Old  Japan”  still  Immed  on  to  vouch  for  the  merits  of  hair- wash  or  si^ed  at,  indulged  and  forgotten, 
l^ge  in  the  programs.  Comedies  still  ran  face-cream;  yet,  for  all  I  know,  she  is  still  But  all  this  time  Fred  Frayer  has  been 
heavily  to  bakers  in  white  aprons  and  alive  and  exceedingly  happy.  What  did  kept  waiting  over  his  picture  in  his  back 
ca^,  joined  by  house-painters  with  ladders  become  of  her?  Well,  let  us  see.  yard  in  New  Rochelle.  No  matter.  What- 

and  pails,  who  were  in  turn  joined  by  ever  picture  he  was  making  is  not  half  as 

'''’’it.h  cutlasses,  all  chasing  wil-  "CRED  FRAYER,  honest  soul,'was  naak-  important  as  the  fact  that  he  made  pic- 
ful  boys  or  choleric  old  gentlemen  up  the  T  jug  a  picture  in  his  back  yard  out  near  tures  at  all  in  those  days.  Even  had  we 

of  nameless  French  towns.  Webster  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  and,  in  left  him  there  all  day  or  ten  days,  it  would 

Perhaps  I  can  best  show  just  where  those  days,  making  a  picture  meant  literally  have  made  little  difference.  The  scene 
loots  Fleming  came  in  movie  history  by  making  it.  If  Toots  Fleming,  without  know-  would  have  remained  very  much  the  same, 
f^eating  my  statement  that,  while  many  ing  it,  was  the  first  of  the  film  stars,  Fred  for  all  of  Fred’s  pictures  were  built  on  a 
old-tuners  may  remember  her  face,  few,  if  Frayer  was  the  first  of  the  semi-indepen-  pattern  curiously  standardized.  If,  on 
any,  will  remember  her  name.  The  movies  dent  producers  without  knowing  it  either,  that  day,  some  modem  director  (still  in 
^  becoine  a  cult.  It  had  As  a  permanent  staff  of  his  primitive  short  jeans)  had  come  in  and  asked  for  the 
nwdly  dawned  on  audiences  that  a  person  venture,  frugal  Fred  had,  until  just  before  script,  Fred  would  have  stood  off  amazed 
unage  they  saw  in  the  pictures  had  a  this  notable  date,  employed  nob^y  but  his  and  demanded,  “What  script?”  Fred’s 
^met  existence  outade  the  camera,  own  wife.  What  few  actors  he  needed  he  scenarios,  like  his  financial  affairs,  were  un- 
screen  actors  and  actres^  were  as  anony-  had  originally  hired  by  the  day,  or  had  even  der  his  shock  of  rough,  graying  hair, 
^us  as  clowns  in  the  circus,  as  unreal  as  coaxed  from  the  endless  groups  of  unem-  When  he  started  a  picture  he  never  knew 
•^trations  in  a  book.  If  they  thought  ployed  “hams,”  with  most  of  whom  Fred  exactly  what  the  plot  would  be,  or  rather 
•oout  It  at  all,  the  spectators  probably  had  and  his  wnfe  had  ties  of  relationship  as  he  always  knew,  for  it  wras  always  the  same. 

v^ue  idea  that  the  parts  were  taken  by  clear  to  themselves  and  as  baffling  to  Like  another  pioneer  in  dramatic  art  who 
®*nwrs  of  the  camera  -  man’s  family,  as  others  as  those  of  the  Spanish  gipsies.  As  had  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  three 
ced  they  frequently  were.  Say  “Toots  time  had  gone  on,  however,  and  as  the  hundred  years  before,  Fred  considered 
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At  fast  Toots  did  the  thing  which  earned  her  fabulous  wage  of  four  dollars  a  day.  Lifting  her  face  to  that  of  Susie,  she 
tossed  back  her  glorious  curls,  and  smiled  a  smile  of  angelic  innocence. 

filial  piety  a  good  enough  motif  for  any  growing  correspondingly  lighter.  It  had  which  all  composers  have  felt  when  inspi- 
play.  He  had  used  it  steadily  for  two  just  occurred  to  him  that  the  drunken  ration  has  pierced  the  gloom  of  a  slow- 
years  now,  and,  if  the  picture  fad  lasted  that  father,  with  whom  Toots  was  at  the  mo-  moving  day.  The  business  was  still  too 
long,  intended  to  use  it  for  twenty-two  ment  saddled  on  the  flimsy  open-air  stage,  young  to  have  much  of  an  argot  of  its 
more.  could  prove  to  be  not  her  real  father  at  all,  “Come  on,  now,”  he  said  briskly.  “We’^ 

That  was  where  little  Toots  Fleming  en-  but  that  he  himself,  as  an  old  millionaire,  got  to  move  fast.  .  Susie  you  get  to  work 
tered  the  scheme  as  a  basic  part  of  Fred  could  enter  the  picture  shortly  and  display  on  that  wash-tub,  and  Toots,  you  monkey 
Frayer’s  working  capital.  Given  Toots  as  the  marriage  lines  which,  for  some  reason  around  pretending  to  help  her.  No,  not 
a  child  or  grandchild  and  given  himself  as  or  other,  the  dowmtrodden  mother  was  there — there!  BiUy,  you  go  out  left  mo 
an  aged  father  or  grandfather,  Fred  never  sworn  not  to  mention,  and  which  the  town-  when  I  yell,  you  come  in  just  as  you  did 
gave  the  scenario  business  another  thought,  clerk,  parson,  friends,  servants  and  every  before,  only  be  careful  of  that  property 
Why  should  he?  The  picture  on  which  he  one  else  concerned  had  conveniently  for-  door.  It  wrinkled  that  other  time.  Toots, 
was  working  now  was  rapidly  getting  into  gotten.  what  you  waiting  for?”  . 

the  familiar  groove,  and  Fred’s  spirit  was  Fred  rubbed  his  hands  in  the  happy  glow  “I’m  waiting  for  you  to  begin,”  answered 
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Toots  calmly.  .\s  usual,  she  was  in  calico, 
gnd  the  set  was  a  slovenly  cabin  room. 

“Well,  good  gosh!”  retorted  Frayer,  “I 
can’t  begin  until  you  ^ple  begin,  can  I? 
You  don’t  want  the  picture  to  start  with 
you  people  just  standing  around,  do  you? 
^  start  working  just  as  if  I  was  taking 

“I  feel  so  silly  here  outdoors,”  argued 
Toots. 

“Please,  Toots,  stop  fooling,”  begged 
prayer’s  wife,  already  doing  her  earnest 
absolutely  humorless  best  over  a  wa¬ 
terless  wash-tub  containing  half  of  one 
sheet.  “You  know  they  never  come  out 
after  half-past  two,  even  if  the  sun  is 
shining  bright.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Toots.  She  went  up¬ 
stage,  right,  and  bent  over  a  basket  of 
clothes,  but  true  to  Fred’s  old-time  tech 
nique,  kept  her  face  strictly  toward  the  au- 
dioice  of  one. 

With  a  warning  cry,  Frayer  started  the 
camera. 

“Fine!”  he  yelled.  “Keep  it  up!” 

Playing  well  in  her  part,  Toots  picked  up 
the  basket  of  clothes  and  walked  toward 
the  lens. 

“There’s  a  bunch  of  kids  watching  us 
over  the  fence,”  she  remarked,  scarcely 
moving  her  lips. 

“Shut  up,  shut  up!”  roared  Frayer  fran¬ 
tically. 

Toots  made  a  half-turn  and  carried  the 
basket  toward  the  vigorously  tubbing 
Susie.  “Wliat’s  the  harm  in  talking?”  she 
mumbled.  “It  doesn’t  show.” 

“It  does  too  show,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Frayer,  not  lifting  her  head.  As  Toots  put 
down  the  basket  of  clothes  beside  her,  she 
strai^tened  up  and,  with  all  the  air  of  a 
veteran  melodrama  dowager,  put  her  hand 
on  the  girl’s  head  and  smiled,  the  sweet 
smile  of  the  heart-broken  but  still  pious 
stage  mother. 

"Don’t  make  me  laugh,”  muttered  Toots 
between  her  closed  lips. 

“Toots,  do  something,  do  something!” 
roared  Fred.  “Keep  moving!” 

At  last  Toots  did  the  thing  which  earned 
her  fabulous  wage  of  four  dollars  a  day. 
Lifting  her  face  to  that  of  Susie,  she  tossed 
back  her  glorious  curls,  and  smiled  a  smile 
of  angelic  innocence.  For  answer  Susie 
put  a  trembling  hand  again  on  Toots’s 
curls,  and  shook  her  own  head  sadly  back 
and  forth  five  times,  as  if  to  say,  “Too,  too 
beautiful,  and  her  so  young.” 

‘Now,  Billy,”  roared  Fred,  but  the  rest 
of  It  there  is  no  need  to  describe.  If  you 
are  old  enough,  you  have  seen  it  as  often  as 
1  have.  You  probably  have,  anyway.  In 
due  and  proper  order,  Billy  Mercer,  a  con¬ 
verted  acrobat,  entered  in  his  r61e  of  a 
druj^en  father,  felled  the  poor  mother 
*  n  left,  and  seemed  about  to 

c^  for  a  decision  when  Toots  rushed  up 
wth  outstretched  arms  and,  as  usual, 
melted  his  flinty  heart  by  her  chUdish 
sweetness. 


thing  I  like  about  this  business 
remarked  Toots,  a  few  minutes  late 
SB  she  strolled  through  the  bare,  echoii 
Mils  of  the  old  mansion  on  her  way  to  tl 
room  in  which  she  dressed,  “is  the  hour 
•  Fred  ays.  there’ll  probably  never  I 
«y  much  money  in  it,  for  the  actors  i 
^t,  but  think  of  playing  nothing  bt 
^  wonder  who  lived  in  th 
sha^  ^fore  the  flood.  It  must  ha^ 
"wn  a  fine  house  in  its  time.” 
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It  was  typical  of  her  day  in  general  and 
of  Toots  in  particular  that,  as  she  put  on 
her  street  dress,  and  metamorphos^  her¬ 
self  from  a  rustic  child  of  ten  to  a  chic 
young  woman  of  twenty,  the  leading  lady 
of  Fred  Frayer’s  company  felt  a  sense  of 
stepping  out  of  something  rather  hu¬ 
miliating. 

It  was  still  the  middle  of  a  hot  August 
afternoon,  and  Toots  strolled  up  Webster 
Avenue  in  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  she 
herself  laid  to  the  heat,  but  which  in  re¬ 
ality,  had  an  origin  much  more  profound. 
The  heat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  nothing 
terrific,  whereas  winter  or  summer,  for 
several  years.  Toots  could  scarcely  recall  a 
day  in  which  she  had  been  wholly  free  from 
this  feeling  of  wanting  something  and  not 
knowing  just  what  it  was.  The  fact  that 
her  spirit  of  irritation  was  tending  to  dis¬ 
appear  as  she  went  farther  out  the  avenue 
might  have  shown  its  true  cause. 

At  THAT  time,  that  end  of  Webster 
.Avenue  and  the  beginning  of  Wihyah 
-Avenue,  to  the  right,  were  lined  with  b^u- 
tiful  old  suburban  places,  with  houses  built 
mostly  in  Tudor  style,  and  set  far  back  in 
finely  kept  grounds.  They  were  survivors 
of  a  still  earlier  generation,  of  a  day  when 
that  part  of  New  Rochelle  had  been  far  in 
the  country,  when  concourses  of  traps  and 
dog-carts  with  blooded  hackneys  and  liv¬ 
eried  grooms  had  formed  daily  horse-shows 
on  the  arrival  of  the  evening  train  at  Rye, 
Mount  Yemon  and  half  a  dozen  stations 
along  the  line.  Already  the  insidious  in¬ 
vasion  of  “development  projects”  and 
building-lots  and  comer  drug-stores  was 
creeping  up  from  two  directions;  but,  at 
that  day  the  district  was  still  untouched. 

At  W’inyah  Avenue,  Toots  should  have 
turned  to  the  righb  and  gone  down  out  of 
the  district  again  to  the  little  white  house 
in  which  she  boarded;  but  after  a  moment 
of  hesitation  she  tum^,  and  walked  slowly 
back  the  way  she  had  come.  That  act  in 
itself  gave  a  certain  clue  to  her  real  dis¬ 
content.  The  truth  was  that,  like  every 
other  human  girl.  Toots  was  a  bom  lover 
of  luxury,  of  ease,  of  distinction,  and,  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  among  those  immaculate 
lawns  and  old  Tudor  houses,  she  felt  a 
sense  of  them  just  close  enough  to  soothe 
her  own  love  of  beautiful  things  and  just 
distant  enough  to  keep  discontent  still 
alive. 

There  is  a  beauty  about  a  well-kept 
suburban  street  that  is  peculiarly  its 
own.  Toots  let  her  feet  stray  off  the 
pavement  into  the  softer  and  cooler 
footing  of  turf,  and  let  her  steps  become 
slower  and  slower.  She  had  the  avenue  to 
herself  except  for  a  gardener  leaning  over  a 
bed  of  geraniums  on  one  of  the  lawns. 
From  regions  out  of  sight  came  the  steady 
click  of  a  lawn-mower  and  the  buzzing 
shrill  of  a  locust,  while  over  all  hung  a 
sickly  sweet,  sun-baked  perfume  of  some¬ 
thing  which  Toots  did  not  recognize,  but 
which  always  roused  in  her  vague  and  ro¬ 
mantic  dreams.  The  scent  came  from 
box  hedges. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  avenue  Toots 
again  slowed  her  steps  until  she  stood 
still.  She  was  now  fully  conscious  of 
what  was  upsetting  her.  Her  hesitation 
was  that  of  a  guilty  mind  about  to  do 
something  which  it  has  sworn  not  to  do, 
but  which  it  has  known  all  the  time  that 
it  will  do  just  the  same.  Just  as  she  had 
known  that  she  would,  in  spite  of  herself, 
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Toots  took  the  guilty  step.  She  crossed  the 
street  and  walked  along  a  low  stone  wall. 

In  that  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any¬ 
thing  very  shameful,  especially  as  behind 
the  wall,  was  a  beautiful,  soft-green  park. 
But  it  was  shameful,  just  the  same,  for  far 
back  in  the  park  stood  a  fine  old  house, 
and  in  the  fine  old  house  lived  a  man — an 
unmarried  man.  Toots,  remember,  was 
discontented  largely  because  she  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud,  b^use  she  was  irritated 
at  the  world  for  not  having  taken  her  at 
her  own  valuation.  In  that  house  lived  a 
rich,  famous  man,  an  author,  to  be  exact, 
and  out  in  the  street,  looking  bitterly  at  his 
grandeur,  thinking  resentfully  of  his  fame, 
picking,  spitefully,  bits  of  mortar  out  of  his 
wall,  sto^  Toots,  rebellious  at  knowing 
herself  to  be  nothing  but  a  two-for-a-penny 
actress  in  moving  pictures — z.  “l^eto- 
scope  queen,”  as  Billy  Mercer  called  her  to 
tease— a  ^oddy  profession  in  which  she 
had  no  chance  of  finding  wealth  or  fame. 

The  mingled  fascination  and  hatred 
roused  in  Toots  by  the  sight  of  that  house 
had  been  a  matter  of  gradual  growth.  It 
had  been  one  of  those  strange  obsessions  so 
easily  formed  by  a  young  and  homesick 
person  brooding  alone  in  unfamiliar  sur¬ 
roundings.  Unhke  the  other  members  of 
Fred  Frayer’s  company,  Toots  had  never 
actually  been  on  the  stage;  yet,  like  them, 
the  theatrical  world  was  the  only  atmos¬ 
phere  she  had  ever  known.  She  had  been, 
in  short,  that  most  pathetic  of  all  semi¬ 
orphans,  a  theatrical  child,  a  boarding¬ 
house  rat.  Her  mother,  a  hopeless,  tal¬ 
entless,  overworked  drudge  of  a  “heavy 
woman”  in  third-rate  companies,  had  made 
the  resolve  that  her  daughter  ^ould  never 
follow  in  her  own  footsteps,  but  having 
nothing  else  to  do  with  her,  had  dragged 
her  around  in  her  travels,  with  the  result 
that  Toots  had  known  all  the  shams  of  the 
actor’s  life  with  none  of  its  inspirations. 

Toots  had  no  regrets  for  the  world  she 
had  left,  but  as  yet  she  had  found  no 
world  to  repli^e  it.  She  had  no  world  at  all. 
Her  mother  had  died  the  previous  winter 
in  a  hospital  in  Scranton,  and  Fred  had 
offered  Toots  work  in  his  picture  company 
as  the  only  makeshift  at  his  disposal,  much 
as,  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  have 
found  her  a  position  as  governess  or  as  some 
old  lady’s  companion.  Although  for  her 
fellow  actors  Toots  had  little  respect,  it 
would  have  been  easy  enough  for  her  to 
sociable  with  them;  but  they,  rejoicing  in 
the  unexpected  opportunity  for  family  life 
or  for  Broadway  life,  scattered  the  mo¬ 
ment  their  day’s  work  was  over  and  left 
Toots  to  her  own  devices. 

Toots’s  days  thus,  that  loi^,  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  had  resolved  themselves  into  working 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  the  studio,  walk¬ 
ing  up  Webster  .Avenue,  taking  a  trolley- 
ride  in  the  evening,  reading  the  Dramatic 
Clipper  and  going  to  bed.  The  onlyp)art 
of  this  program  which  she  really  enjoyed 
was  the  walk  up  the  avenue,  and  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days  she  prolonged  this  until  she  knew 
intimately  every  house.  She  even  learned, 
from  her  garrulous  landlady,  the  names  of 
the  pjeople  who  lived  in  most  of  them. 
From  this  source  she  learned  that  in  the 
biggest — in  the  one  set  farthest  back  in  its 
stately  grounds,  in  the  one  which,  most  of 
all,  she  admired — lived  nobody  less  than 
David  Blake,  the  famous  author. 

The  day  aRer  she  learned  that  startling 
fact.  Toots  lingered  long  and  shamelessly 
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at  the  low  stone  wall,  looking  into  the  deep 
shaded  grounds.  She  felt  no  indelicacy 
in  doing  this  now,  for  she  was  no  longer 
looking  at  a  private  house,  but  at  a  public 
monument,  at  an  institution.  It  did  not 
surprise  her  that  an  author  should  live  in 
such  a  grand  house  as  that.  In  her  day 
and  in  her  sphere  of  life  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  all  those  mysterious  beings 
known  as  authors  lived  in  a  regal  state. 
Authors  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
confidential  as  they  are  now.  She  had 
never  read  any  of  David  Blake’s  books, 
did  not  even  know  their  names.  Not  what 
he  wrote,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  an  author 
at  all.  was  the  thing  that  enthralled  her. 
Strange,  strange  days  are  those  of  which  I 
am  writing,  but  of  all  the  .pictures  which 
they  recall,  is  any  more  imtelievable  than 
that  of  a  movie  star  standing  humbly  in 
awe  before  the  house  of  an  author? 

Toots  had  never  seen  David  Blake  come 
out  of  his  house,  and  she  never  really  ex¬ 
pected  to.  The  landlady  had  told  her  that 
no  one  on  the  avenue  had  ever  seen  that, 
and  that  not  three  persons  in  New  Rochelle 
knew  him  by  si^t.  At  first  this  had 
seemed  to  Toots  quite  as  it  should  be.  She 
honored  Blake  for  it.  If  she  were  a  famous 
author,  she  would  live  in  exactly  that  same 
mysterious  aloofness;  but  as,  day  after  day, 
she  lingered  outside  his  wall,  and  as,  day 
after  day,  she  never  saw  anything  except 
those  carefully  trimmed,  self-satisfied 
grounds  and  that  distant,  forbidding  man¬ 
sion,  the  fact  that  its  owner  never  ap¬ 
peared  began  to  madden  her.  It  was  all 
right  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  world  in  that 
way,  but  in  her  humblest  moments  Toots 
had  never  quite  associated  herself  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

By  slow  degrees,  during  those  listless 
half-hours  which  she  spent  in  front  of  his 
house  on  those  hot,  lazy  afternoons,  it 
became  natural  for  .Toots,  to.imagine  scenes 
in  which  Blake  really  should  come  out  of 
■his  gate,"  and  in  which,  of  course,  she 
should  repay  him  for  that  humiliation 
which,  all  unconsciously,  he  was  making 
her  suffer.  The  quality  of  the  humiliation 
varied  according  to  her  mood,  perhaps  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  day  or 
the  amount  of  dust  on  her  tired  feet.  In 
the  gentlest  of  these  scenes  his  humiliation 
would  be  rather  enjoyable,  her  own  atti¬ 
tude  would  be  little  more  than  a  gracious 
coquetry.  He  would  be  strolling  around 
his  grounds,  in  white  flannels,  when  their 
eyes  would  meet  over  the  wall.  He  would 
smile  and  she  would  half  smile,  but  with 
such  a  glance  as  would  put  him  humorously 
yet  firmly  in  his  place. 

From  this  well-bred  meeting  the  im¬ 
agined  encounters  ranged  widely  in 
both  directions.  On  some  days  Toots  im¬ 
agined  him  speaking  to  her  boldly,  imperti¬ 
nently.  A  chill,  cutting  glance  would  be 
all  that  he  would  receive  for  his  pains. 
On  other  days  she  would  imagine  him  com¬ 
ing  on  horseback  out  of  the  grounds  just  as 
she  was  passing.  Near  the  gate  his  horse 
would  take  fright.  At  the  same  moment  a 
baby-carriage  would  be  approaching  or, 
better,  a  little  toddling  child  of  two  or 
three  years.  Frantically  the  plunging 
horse  would  leap  straight  for  it.  There 
would  be  a  cry,  people  running  from  all  di¬ 
rections,  but,  alone  among  them,  Toots 
herself  would  be  in  time.  Leaping  up  (ten 
feet  at  least  in  the  picture  in  her  mind)  the 
frail  girl  in  white  would  catch  the  bridle  of 


the  infuriated  animal.  The  child  would 
be  saved,  but  she  herself  would  be  borne  to 
earth  imder  the  merciless  hoofs.  Beside 
himself,  Blake  would  spring  to  the  ground, 
and  now,  in  the  person  of  a  third  party, 
she  could  see  him  leaning  over  her  imcon- 
scious  form,  wringing  his  hands  and  cry¬ 
ing,  “What  have  I  done?  Wliat  have  I 
done?” 

On  this  particular  day  Toots  was  more 
in  the  coquettish  mood.  A  nurse  and  baby 
passing  inopportunely  would  have  had  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  A  young  man  in 
white  flannels  strolling  about  the  grounds 
would  have  been  the  one  in  real  danger,  but 
neither  man,  woman  nor  child  came  within 
her  vision,  unless  one  counted  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  Toots,  with  a  shamed  resolu¬ 
tion,  quickened  her  steps  and  turned  down 
Winy^  Avenue.  As  usually  happens,  her 
dreamed-of  adventure  was  to  begin  at  the 
time  and  place  at  which  she  least  expected 
it.  As  she  went  up  the  stairs  to  her  room, 
her  landlady  came  out  and  called  her. 
She  "held  a  book  in  her  hand. 

“Here’s  one  of  the  books  that  Mr.  Blake 
writes,”  she  offered.  “You  were  speaking 
about  it,  but  please  be  careful  of  it.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lady  next  door.” 

Toots  went  to  work  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  armed  with  two  big  ideas.  Because 
of  an  overcast  sky  she  found  that  no  pic¬ 
tures  were  to  be  taken  that  day.  The  other 
players  had  already  gone,  while  Fred  was 
using  his  time  in  building  a  set.  An  old- 
time  property-man  like  him  had  no  need  of 
carpenters.  Toots  watched  him  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  saw  that  Fred’s  scene,  like  his 
scenarios,  was  taking  familiar  lines. 

“Fred,”  she  suggested  at  last,  “how  long 
are  we  going  to  do  this  same  old  bunk? 
WTiy  can’t  we  get  something  new?” 

True  carpenter  that  he  was,  Fred  ham- 
.mered  a  nail,  then  stood  off  and  eyed  it  be¬ 
fore  he  answered. 

'  “It’s  funny,-  your  speaking  of  that,”  he 
replied,  his  eye  still  on  the  nail.  “Brown¬ 
ing  was  saying  the  same  thing  last  night.” 

Browning  was  the  god  of  Fred  Frayer’s 
machine.  A  manufacturer  of  lenses,  he 
had  at  first  supplied  Fred’s  working  equip¬ 
ment  and  cr^t  for  supplies,  but  seeing 
early  just  where  Frayer’s  talents  ended,  he 
had  gradually  been  forced  to  become 
banker  for  the  concern  as  well  as  a  sort  of 
voluntary  conservator. 

“Well,”  demanded  Toots,  “what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

Fred  drove  another  nail  and  again  stood 
and  surveyed  it. 

“Toots,”  he  answered,  as  if  abstracted, 
“you  don’t  see  and  Browning  doesn’t  see 
that  there  are  only  a  few  things  that  the 
moving  pictures  can  do.  Me,  being  an  old- 
timer,  I  do  see  it.  It  isn’t  like  the  regular 
stage.  It’s  limited.  I  wish  I  could  make 
Browning  understand  that.  The  trouble 
with  him  is  that  he  doesn’t  know  enough 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  There’ll  always 
be  a  certain  demand  for  a  certain  kind  of 
picture.  At  least  I  hope  there  will.  If 
there  isn’t,  you  and  I  will  have  to  give  up 
this  graft  and  go  back  to  work,  but  the 
moving  picture  can  never  compete  with 
the  spoken  voice.  Put  the  best  moving 
pictme  that  was  ever  made,  or  ever  will  be 
made,  up  beside  the  worst  Uncle  Tom  show 
that  ever  packed  its  tnmks,  and  which  will 
the  crowds  go  to  see?  You  know  just  as 
well  as  I  do.  Look  at  the  phonograph. 
When  they  first  came  out,  you  could  pack  a 
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hall  with  them ;  but  who  would  pay  ten 
cents  to  hear  a  phonograph  concert  no^ 
What  made  you  think  of  this?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  answered  Toots-  but 
Fred  was  "at  least  a  shrewd  judge  of  show 
people.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her  sus¬ 
piciously.  Toots  blushed. 

“It  was  this,”  she  confessed,  holding  out 
her  book.  “Be  careful  of  it,  becaMse  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lady  next  door  to  where  1  hve,” 

The  book,  however,  was  in  no  immediate 
danger  from  Fred  Frayer’s  dusty  harufc 
He  made  no  move  to  take  it. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  without  mterest 
going  back  to  his  carpentry.  ’ 

“It’s  a  story,”  replied  Toots.  “It’s  aw¬ 
fully  exciting.” 

“What  good’s  that  gcing  to  do  us? 
Stories  are  the  least  of  our  troubles.  One 
man  could  shut  his  eyes  and  make  up  all  the 
stories  all  the  cameras  in  the  country  could 
ever  take  faster  than  they  could  use  them.” 

“But  not  this  kind  of  stoiy,”  insktd 
Toots.  “This  is  a  real  story.” 

“That’s  just  the  trouble,”  retorted  Fred. 
He  faced  her  suddenly,  took  the  book  from 
her  hand,  and  held  it  open  before  her  eyes. 
The  page  was  almost  unbroken  dialogue. 
“Look  at  that!”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  tos 
line.  “And  that!  And  that!  .\nd  that!  If 
you  can  invent  some  kind  of  a  machine 
that  will  make  a  figure  on  a  white  sheet 
talk  at  just  the  proper  eighth  of  a  second 
then  we  can  begin  to  think  about  this  sort 
of  thing.”  Contemptuously  he  turned  the 
leaves  to  find  a  page  which  would  make  the 
idea  seem  still  more  preposterous,  but  he 
came  to  a  picture  and  stopped.  His  ex¬ 
pression  changed.  “Was  t^t  what  you 
meant?”  he  asked  quietly. 

Toots  smiled.  “Yes.” 

I  have  said  that  all  this  occurred  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  that  David  Blake  was 
a  novelist,  and  that  David  Blake  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prosperous.  He  wrote  historical 
novels.  The  picture  at  which  Prayer  was 
staring  showed  a  group  of  ladies  and.  gal¬ 
lants  in  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  Lmiis 
XIV. 

“■DY  GEORGE,  Toots!”  exclaimed 
Prayer,  staring  in  awe,  “I  believe 
that  you  have  started  something.  Those 
white  wigs  were  just  made  for  this  bus¬ 
iness.”  He  paus^.  “We’ll  have  to  get 
somebody  more  subtle  than  Billy  Mercer, 
though.  Can  you  leave  this  thing  with  me 
for  an  hour?” 

Toots  nodded  and  went  on  into  the  house 
to  find  Susie.  Fred  sat  down  on  a  saw¬ 
horse  and  opened  the  book.  A  new  age 
had  begun.  The  late  medieval  had  passd 
into  the  early  modem.  The  first  scenario 
was  about  to  be  borrowed. 

An  hour  later  Toots  looked  diplomatic¬ 
ally  out  of  the  house  and  saw  that  Fred  had 
begun  his  carpentering  again.  She  had 
stiU  to  broach  her  second  peat  subject,  and 
judged  the  time  to  be  ripe.  Ss  she  ^ 
proached  him,  she  wait^  excitedly  W 
Fred’s  enthusiastic  approval  of 
idea,  but  like  most  new  employers,  Fred 
felt  that  he  must  be  deprecatory  about  in¬ 
novations  suggested  by  employees. 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  she  demanded  « 
last. 

Fred  took  time  to  nail  a  white  crosa* 
brace  before  he  replied.  The  bo<A  ^ 
lying  face  down  in  a  pile  of  sawdust,  and 
was  thumb-marked  on  every  page. 

“Toots,  I’U  teU  you,”  he  said  at  last; 
“the  thing  can  be  done,  but  it  will  take  an 
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awful  lot  of  doing.  What’s  more,  it  will  “Fred,”  she  said,  “you’re  just  like  all  the  dreaming  out  other  scenarios,  seated  on  a 
take  a  lot  of  money.  I’ll  have  to  ask  rest  of  them.  Time  and  again  I’ve  heard  saw-horse  as  usual,  hammer  in  hand. 
Browning  about  it.”  He  tiumed  back  to  his  you  say  on  the  road  that  a  manager  would  “You’re  a  hell  of  a  man!”  was  the  bank- 
work  as  if  the  subject  were  ended,  but  screw  out  an  actor’s  eye-teeth  if  he  got  the  er’s  greeting.  He  held  out  a  letter.  “Take 
Toots  smiled  maliciously.  chance,  and  now  you’re  crying  poor  just  as  a  look  at  that.  We’re  up  against  a  series 

“Fred,”  she  said,  “I’ve  got  an  offer  of  they  u^  to  do.’^  of  injunctions  that  tie  up  that  ‘Lady  Mar- 

another  job.”  Fred  smiled — a  little.  “That’s  straight,  garet’  picture  in  every  theatre  in  the  coun- 

Fred’s  hammer  hung  in  mid-air.  He  Toots,”  he  pleaded,  “about  its  being  try.  Furthermore,  we’ve  got  the  pleasant 
seemed  to  be  thinking  it  over  a  moment  in  Browning  that  has  the  last  say.  I’ll  ask  choice  of  pa>dng  five  thousand  dollars  or 
silent  communion  and  then  he  turned.  “I  him.  ^Tiat  do  you  want?”  standing  a  whopping  big  damage  suit, 

thought  you  said  you  would  never  go  on  the  “No  more  than  I  can  get  elsewhere,”  she  That  means  nothing  to  you,  I  suppose.  It 

stage,”  he  answered  innocently.  answered.  isn’t  your  money.” 

‘‘You  know  what  I  mean,”  said  Toots,  “Forty  a  week?”  asked  Fred  feebly.  Fred  Frayer  turned  white, 

smiling  shrewdly.  “The  year  round,”  insisted  Toots  mer-  “What’s  the  matter?”  he  gasped,  but 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  at  all,”  cilessly.  Browning  roared  on: 

replied  Fred,  his  eyes  opening  in  protest.  “Well,  I’ll  ask  him,”  promised  Fred,  “I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  such  a 

Toots  saw  that  he  really  did  not.  “I’ve  shaking  his  head,  and  in  a  voice  that  held  thing  as  a  copyright.” 
got  another  offer  to  work  in  moving-pic-  out  little  hope,  but  Toots  was  not  de-  “I’ve  heard  of  it,”  replied  Fred  limply 

tuTO.  It’s  that  French  concern.  They’re  ceived.  She  skipped  out  of  the  yard  light-  “Oh,  you  have,  have  yoU?”  retorted 

going  to  start  an  American  branch  near  heartedly  and  when  she  w’alked  briskly  past  Browning.  “I  wouldn’t  have  guessed  it. 
Philadelphia— forty  dolkrs  a  week,  fifty-  the  big  place  with  the  low  stone  wall  she  In  the  meantime,  this  plant  closes  flat  until 
two  weeks  a  yejur,  rain,  hail,  or  sun-  looked  at  it  with  neither  resentment  nor  we  know  where  we  stand.  I’ve  half  a  mind 
_  hostility.  She  looked  at  it  estimatingly.  to  put  an  attachment  on  you  myself. 

Fred’s  jaw  dropped.  He  looked  at  her  She  tossed  at  its  unseen  owner  a  cordial  How  many  other  pictures  have  you  been 
m  amazement.  “.\re  you  kidding  me,  smile — the  greeting  of  one  successful  artist  stealing?” 

T^?”  he  asked,  alrnost  pathetically,  to  another.  The  word  cut  Fred  like  a  whip.  He  sim- 

His  shock  was  so  genuine  that  Toots’s  voice  ply  sat  there  and  stared  while  Browning 

lort  all  its  banter.  TT  WAS  in  a  vaudeville  theatre  in  Jack-  grew  wilder  and  wilder.  The  torrent  of 

“No,  Fred,  I  really  mean  it.  .\  man  A  sonville,  Florida,  the  following ’.April  rage  finally  ran  itself  out.  Browning  left 
to  see  me  last  night.”  that  David  Blake  learned  that  a  new  era  the  grounds,  and  the  unhappy  Fred  went 

Fred  sat  on  the  saw-horse  and  the  had  dawned.  Having  watched,  in  bored  into  the  house  to  break  the  news  to  the 
[j^iwr  hung  limply  betw’een  his  knees,  amusement,  a  song-and-dance  act  and  a  equally  bewildered  Susie, 
well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  he  asked  troupe  of  twelve  tumbling  Arabs,  the  dark-  Even  then,  as  they  talked  it  over,  white- 

ening  of  the  house  for  the  moving-pictures  faced,  watching  the  foun^tions  of  their 
What  are  you  going  to  do?”  retorted  had  been  a  signal  for  him  to  leave  as  a  mat-  new-found  wealth  crumbling  under  their 

ter  of  course.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  feet,  the  px)or  old  couple  could  not  under- 
,  fell  you.  Toots,”  he  answered  however,  he  had  turned,  and  what  he  had  stand  just  what  they  had  done. 

^wly.  “Of  course  this  prof^ition  is  en-  seen  had  caused  him  to  stop  with  a  jerk  at  “Do  you  suppose  he  means  it?”  asked 
tirely  a  gamble  with  me.  If  it  was  all  my  the  head  of  the  aisle.  A  moment  later  he  Susie  in  trembling  tones.  ^ 

^n*y,  it  would  be  a  different  matter;  but  had  slipped  into  an  empty  seat,  and  an  “If  you’d  heard  him  talk,  you’d  have 

nro^ng  is  a  business  man.  I  don’t  like  hour  later  he  was  writing  a  scorching  let-  thought  so,”  replied  her  husband. 

0  have  to  say  it,  but  when  I  took  you  on  ter  to  his  publishers  in  New  York.  The  “I  did  hear  him,  even  in  here,  but  I 

you  d  ^er  h^  any  stage  experience  and  I  more  he  thought  over  his  letter  the  madder  thought  that  he  was  just  raving  at^  those 

a  chance - ”  he  got,  and  the  next  morning,  instead  of  new  French  people.”  She  paused.  “I  hate 

*ifk  u  l*ad  not  just  come  from  a  talk  going  south  for  another  week  at  Daytona,  to  tell  Toots.  She’s  so  proud  of  her  forty 
tn  the  artless  Susie,  she  might  have  been  he  took  the  train  for  the  North,  thus  beat-  a  week,  and  she’s  signed  a  lease  on  that 
^umely  moved  by  this  appeal,  but  Susie  ing  his  letter  into  his  publisher’s  oflBce  by  little  house  for  a  year.” 

^  ^t  confided  gleefully  that  one  more  just  an  hour.  “I  told,  her  she  hadn’t  ought  to  have  done 

1  would  own  the  Four  days  later,  on  a  balmy  spring  after-  it,”  said  Fred.  “She’d  ought  to  ^fi^ve 

Thus  she  broke  into  his  eva-  noon.  Browning  stamped  into  the  New  known  it  was  too  good  to  last.  It  isn  t  the 
*>th  a  laugh.  Rochelle  yard  and  found  Fred  Frayer,  book  people  so  much  as  the  show  people. 
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XUM 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  CUTIES 


Brazos  and  Dumont  own  the  dramatic 
rights.  Why  didn’t  somebody  tell  me 
that?  They’re  the  ones  that  are  causing 
the  fuss.” 

“Brazos  and  Dumont?”  echoed  his  wife 
in  mingled  terror  and  righteous  anger. 
“If  that  isn’t  the  big  managers  all  over! 
Can’t  they  even  let  us  alone  after  we’re 
out  of  the  show  business?” 

Fred  knew  what  was  coming,  and  to 
avoid  a  useless  diatribe  on  the  fiendishness 
of  the  big  theatrical  mangers  he  moved 
back  into  the  yard.  The  little  stage  which 
he  had  used  for  indoor  scenes  was  much  as 
when  he  had  built  it,  with  his  own  hands,  a 
year  before,  and  the  familiar  sight  of  it  now 
only  increased  his  angui^.  He  took  his 
accustomed  seat  on  the  saw-horse  and  tried 
to  think — a  study  in  abject  misery. 

In  defense  of  poor  Fred  as  he  sat  there 
it  must  be  urged  that  if  he  had  had  any  real 
intention  of  stealing  David  Blake’s  story 
he  would  have  done  it  far  more  cleverly 
than  he  actually  had  done.  The  name,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  the  same,  but  the  names 
of  the  principal  characters  were,  while  art¬ 
less  Fred  had  lifted  whole  scenes  from  the 
book. 

To  him  authorship  was  as  distant  and  as 
unreal  a  thing  as  it  had  been  to  Toots. 
Like  her,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  realize 
that  any  author  was  actually  alive  That 
any  one  would  object  to  such  a  harmless 
thing  as  a  few  pictures  had  never  occurred 
to  him.  If  Brazos  and  Dumont  the 
mighty,  however,  were  on  the  war-path 
against  him,  he  knew  that  he  might  as  well 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  go  out  of  business. 

Sitting  there  on  his  saw-horse.  Toots 
found  him  when  she  came  in.  As  quietly, 
as  gently  as  he  could,  he  told  her,  and,  as 
be  had  done,  she  sat  down  suddenly,  ter¬ 
rified. 

“But  my  house?”  she  gasped.  It  was 
her  first  thought.  “It’s  signed  for  a  year 
at  forty  a  month.  What  am  I  going  to 
do?” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Fred,  almost  choking, 
but,,  from  the  depths  of  his  own  imrelieved 
misery,  he  could  not  help  adding,  “I  don’t 
see  why  you  should  worrj’.  You  can  still 
go  to  work  for  the  French  concern.” 

“Can  I?”  retorted  Toots  bitterly.  “Are 
there  chances  like  that  everj’  day  in  this 
business?  .\nd  besides,  what  go^  would 
that  do  me  in  Philadelphia,  and  me  pay¬ 
ing  rent  here?” 

SHE  looked  defiantly  for  her  answer,  but 
suddenly  saw  two  great  tears  start  down 
the  deep  Imes  of  Fred’s  tragic  old-actor’s 
face,  and  she  burst  out  in  compassion: 

“Oh,  Fred!  It  doesn’t  matter  about  me. 
But  your — ”  She  did  not  add,  “‘your  one 
success  after  twenty  years  of  hopeless  fail¬ 
ure,”  but  she  might  just  as  well  have  done 
it.  Both  of  them  knew  it  to  be  the  truth. 

Because  they  both  knew  it,  and  felt  too 
deeply  to  talk  about  it,  Toots  walked  out 
of  Uie  grounds  and  slowly  up  the  avenue, 
her  feet  dragging  more  heavily  than  they 
ever  had  done  the  summer  before. 

Indeed,  indeed,  was  little  Toots  Fleming 
the  Mother  Eve  of  the  film  stars.  The 
very  month  after  she  had  been  given  her 
forty  dollars  a  week  she  had  rented  a  little 
cottage,  and  had  herself  photographed 
on  the  veranda,  and  all  over  the  lawm. 
Now,  just  as  Fred  almost  hated  the  sight 
of  his  little  stage,  so  did  Toots  find  the 
thought  of  her  new  little  house  gall  and 
wormwood.  She  dreaded  seeing  it  loom¬ 


ing  before  her,  as  it  did,  as  a  mountain 
of  debt.  Several  times  she  choked  down 
her  anguish,  but  when  she  came  to  the  wall 
aroimd  the  big  place  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  a  burst  of  rage  and  bitterness 
overcame  her  in  all  her  moments  of  misery. 

Her  uncontrollable  grief  burst  forth  at 
last.  She  put  her  head  on  her  arm  against 
the  unfeeling  wall  and  her  sobs  came  in  a 
torrent.  The  stone  merely  scratched  her 
face,  unresponsive,  repellent.  She  tried  to 
control  herself,  to  draw  away,  when  she 
heard  a  voice  almost  in  her  ear:  “My 
dear  young  lady,  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter?” 

For  a  moment  the  sound  of  a  voice  only 
made  her  sob  louder,  then  with  swimming 
eyes  she  looked  up.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  stood  a  sunburnt  young  man  in 
white  flannels! 

“My  dear  young  lady,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter?”  David  Blake  kept 
on  repeating,  and  Toots  could  only  burst 
out  in  a  choking  hysteria: 

“Forty  dollars  a  month!” 

But  Fate,  the  mistress  of  drama  herself, 
could  not  let  that  moment  go  by,  despite 
the  incompetent  actor.  Toots  did  not 
have  the  exquisite  joy  of  seeing  it  herself, 
not  even  in  the  person  of  a  spectator,  for 
suddenly,  before  her  eyes,  everything  went 
a  dull  g^een.  The  next  minute  David 
Blake,  with  one  hand  on  the  wall,  vaulted 
li^tly  across  it,  and  bent  in  alarm  above 
her  crumpled,  unconscious  body. 

This  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  find 
myself  constantly  obliged  to  repeat  it. 
.\11  its  features  seem  now'  so  unbelievable. 
When  Toots  c^ned  her  eyes,  a  gentle, 
dignified,  old-time  Irish  maid-servant,  with 
a  neat  black  dress  and  graying  hair,  was 
standing  in  the  room.  She  hurried  for¬ 
ward.  “Lie  quiet,  dearie,  you’re  perfectly 
safe,”  she  said,  but  Toots  did  not  need  her 
reassurance.  Weak  as  she  was,  this  scene 
w'as  delightfully  as  she  had  supposed  it 
would  be,  and  at  last  Toots  was  perfectly 
well  able  to  play  her  part. 

“Wliere  am  I?”  she  asked  feebly. 

Twenty  years  ago?  Bless  us!  It  must 
have  been  ninety,  for  the  maid  did  not 
even  smile.  To-day  a  baby  would  have 
grinned  in  its  cradle  at  that  question. 

“You’re  in  Mr.  Blake’s  house,”  the  maid 
replied.  “The  doctor  said  it  w'as  only 
nerves  and  spring  weather.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctor  had  said 
more  than  that.  He  had  said  that  it  was 
lack  of  nourishment.  He  had  not  know'n 
how  Toots  had  camped  on  crackers  and 
jam  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  unskilled  hoase- 
keeping,  but  he  had  recognized  the  results. 
He  had  also  said  that  there  had  been  some 
great  emotional  strain.  If  Toots  had 
heard  that,  she  might  have  been  satisfied, 
but  nerves  and  spring  weather  were  not 
dramatic  enough.  She  shut  her  eyes  with 
a  wan,  sad  look  and  the  maid,  in  alarm, 
sped  out  of  the  room.  Toots  opened  her 
eyes  cautiously  as  she  heard  her  go,  but 
hearing  footsteps,  closed  them  promptly 
once  more.  The  doctor  had  gone,  and 
David  Blake  came  into  the  room  at  the 
summons  of  the  frightened  maid. 

Toots  w'as  lying  there  w'hite  and  still. 
Blake  stood  ever  her,  looking  down  at  her 
apparently  unconscious  form.  Gently  he 
pi^ed  up  one  hand  which  dropped  at  her 
side.  Instinctively  Toots  drew  it  angrily 
aside.  That  had  not  been  on  the  program — 
at  least  not  for  a  long  time  yet.  A  mo¬ 


ment  later,  however,  just  as  she  had 
planned  it,  she  op)ened  her  eyes  in  startled 
deer-like  inquiry.  If  she  had  opened  them 
a  fifth  of  a  second  sooner  she  might  have 
seen  a  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  Blake’s  own 
eyes.  As  it  was,  she  saw  nothing  but 
chivalric  sympathy. 

A  moment  longer  she  lay  there,  then  she 
decided  on  her  course  of  action.  It  might 
have  been  called  Drama  Number  Two. 
With  sudden  self-possession  she  sat  erect! 

“I  must  go,”  she  said  in  a  quiet,  modu! 
lated  voice. 

D.WID  BLAKE  turned  suddenly  away, 
his  shoulders  shaking.  To  herself 
she  was  a  calm,  self -possessed,  queenly 
woman,  acting  with  chilling  dignity.  To 
him  she  was  a  very'  pathetic  and  very 
mussed  little  girl  wholly  oblmous  to  the 
fact  that  ^e  still  had  a  huge  wet  bath- 
towel  wrappjed  around  her  head. 

Blake  turned  toward  her  once  more  and 
Toots  rose  to  her  feet,  but  suddenly  de¬ 
cided  that  she  had  better  sit  down.  Her 
knees  had  not  worked  as  they  should  have. 
With  her  sudden  motion  she  felt  something 
warm  trickling  dovvn  her  neck  and  she 
put  up  her  hands  in  a  fright. 

“Ooh!”  she  exclaimed.  “Is  it  blood?” 
Blake  laughed.  “No,  it’s  just  water. 
Here,  let  me  do  it  for  you.” 

Gently  he  unwrapp)ed  the  huge  turban 
of  a  towel  and  with  the  dry  end  carefully 
dabbed  the  drops  from  her  forehead  and 
neck  while  Toots  sat  submissive. 

“We  have  sent  for  your  friends,”  he  said. 
“My  ser\'ants  seemed  very  much  impressed 
when  they  learned  how  important  a  person 
we  had  here.  They  recognized  you  in  a 
minute.” 

But  Toots  only  half  heard  him.  She 
wondered  whether  she  had  better  tell  him 
that  she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  sick. 
Things  oddly'  seemed  to  be  slipping  back¬ 
ward,  not  forward.  Again  she  began  to 
feel  herself  getting  all  mixed  up  in  th^ 
scene  of  a  plunging  horse  and  a  man  in 
white  flannels,  but  somehow  she  dreaded 
it  this  time.  She  forced  herself  to  ask  a 
question.  She  heard  her  own  voice,  very 
distinct,  saying  mechanically: 

“Tell  me  what  happ)ened.” 

“You  fainted,”  Blake  said.  He  looked 
at  her  thoughtfully.  “Before  that  you 
were  very  much  upset  about  something. 
Had  anything  happ)ened?” 

At  that  the  whole  force  of  her  misery 
came  plunging  back  over  her  like  a  great 
green  wave,  but  this  time  she  knew  that 
she  must  not  show  it.  She  started  to  rw 
and  then  she  gave  up.  She  felt  herself 
thrown  back  v'iolently,  and  then,  as  one 
clear  object  jutting  out  of  a  mist,  she  saw 
Blake’s  face  very  near  and  suddenly  very' 
anxious.  He  had  a  big  cameo  pin  in  his 
necktie  and  somehow  that  struck  her  as 
odd — that  Blake — should  have — a  white- 
cameo,  cameo,  cameo — 

A  door  slammed  with  a  jar.  She  won¬ 
dered  how  he  had  got  clear  across  the  room, 
for  out  of  the  darkness  she  heard  his  v-oi« 
saying  with  unnatural  loudness,  “.Aniue. 
come  quickly,  Annie!”  .. 

This  time  when  Toots  came  back  to  iw 
consciousness  it  was  not  with  a  start, 
was  gradually',  and  everything  seemw  ^ 
fectly'  familiar  and  friendly.  She  1^ 
up  at  the  great  bed  in  which  she  was  iyu«' 
and  then  at  Susie  sewing  beside  the  wm 
dow'.  Somehow  it  was  the  fact  that  a 
(Conlinited  on  page  128) 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
Tke  Dumb  PnnceM 


None  of  his  own  family  knew 
quite  what  to  make  of  An¬ 
thony  March.  All  of  them  but 
his  mother  disapproved  of 
him,  though  on  more  or  less 
mutually  contradictory 
grounds.  Disapproved  of  him  more  than 
they  did  of  each  other,  though  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  sort  of  middle  ground  between 
them.  It  is  a  possible  explanation  to  the 
paradox  that  each  of  them  regarded  him  as 
a  potential  ally  and  so  spent  more  time  try¬ 
ing  to  change  his  ways,  scolding  at  him, 
pointing  out  his  dereUctions  and  lost  op¬ 
portunities,  than  it  was  worth  while  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  others,  who  were  hopeless. 

I  shall  be  a  little  more  intelligible,  per- 
htqts,  if  I  tell  you  briefly  who  they  were. 
The  father,  David  March,  and  Eveline,  his 
wife,  were  New  Englanders.  They  both 
came,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  within  ten 
miles  of  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  though 
they  didn’t  discover  this  fact  until  after 
they’d  met  a  number  of  times  in  the  social 
and  religious  activities  of  the  Moody  In¬ 
stitute.  The  lives  of  both  had  been  woven 
in  the  somber  colors  of  evangelical  religion. 
With  him  this  ran  close  to  fanaticism  and 
served  as  an  outlet  for  a  very  intense 
emotional  life.  She  was  not  highly  ener- 
^zed  enough  to  go  to  extremes  in  anything, 
but  she  acquiesced  in  all  his  beliefs  and 
practises,  made  him,  in  short,  a  perfectly 
dutiful  wife  according  to  the  Miltonian 
p^pt,  “He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in 
him.” 

Back  in  New  England  she  probably 
would  not  have  married  him,  for  she  was  a 
cut  or  more  above  him  socially,  the  played- 
out  end  of  a  very  fine  line,  as  her  beautiful 
speech  would  have  made  evident  to  any 
s^tive  ear.  But  out  here  in  Chicago,  the 
disheveled,  terrifying  Chicago  of  the  roar¬ 
ing  eighties,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes 
akme,  clinpng  precariously  to  the  school¬ 
teacher’s  job  which  she  had  no  special 
eqiupment  for,  she  put  up  only  the  weakest 
resbtance  to  David  March’s  determination 
that  she  should  be  his  wife. 

He  was  a  skilled  artisan  then,  a  stringer 
^  chipper  in  a  piano  factory  (chipping, 
if  you  care  to  be  told,  b  the  tuning  a  piano 
gets  before  its  action  is  put  in).  One  would 
hardly  have  predicted  then,  considering 
the  man’s  energy  and  intelligence,  that  he 
would  remain  just  that — go  on  working  at 
the  same  bench  for  thirty-five  years.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  his  energy  found  its  main 
“  emotional  religion.  Their  first 
child,  bom  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
was  a  girl  whom  Aey  named  Sarah. 
Mthony  came  two  years  later,  and  for 
twelve  years  there  were  no  more.  Then 
came  the  late  baby,  whom  they  appro¬ 
priately  named  Benjamin  and  allowed  a 
ETeryhody’.  MajMine.  March.  1920 


SYNOPSIS  during  those  two  years  was  the  study  of 

•THE  story  opens  with  an  introduction  to  Dr.  John  musical  theory  and  Composition  and,  thanks 
a^WoU^n^  his  young,  beautiful,  and  gi^  to  a  special  aptitude  which  rose  to  the 
second  wife.  Paula,  who  was  an  opera-singer  before  ..if  .. 

her  marriage,  and  his  sister  Lucile,  who  acts  as  his  pitCu  Of  gemUS,  he  managed  tO  make  the 

comparatively  naming  he  cmUd 


Paula  discovers  him  in  the  drawing-room,  andhnds  gCt  in  SO  short  2i  time  SUffice  tO  give  him 
him  not  only  aa  unusi^  piano-tuner  but  a  compi^  technical  equipment  he  needed, 
of  great  promise.  She  encourages  him  to  send  her  v  *  j  •  i_  j- 

some  of  his  sonn.  Her  interest  in  March  is  not  shared  0.6  C^me  nOmC  Armed,  tOO,  With  A  dlS* 

by  hCT  husband,  who,  in  spite  of  her  devotion  to  him  covery— the  discovery  that  a  man  not 
18  at  tunes  overcome  by  a  jealousy  which  he  himself  1*^11  ^  • 

knows  to  be  unreasonable.  enslAVed  by  A  pOSSesSlve  Sense,  A  mAH 

i)o^r  Wollaston’s  daughtCTs  ^ry,  a  b^didenng  whose  self-resDcct  is  not  dependent  upon 
contradiction  of  a  girl,  has  drifted  away  mmi  her  ,  ,  c  ^ 

father  since  his  marriage,  and  has  been  living  in  New  tue  number  01  things  he  Owns,  a  man  able 
York  d^  war  work.  Her jjrother  Ru^,  when  he  therefore  to  thumb  his  nose  at  all  the 
amves  from  overseas,  is  much  impressed  by  her  state  ,  ,  .  <■ 

of  nervous  tension,  which  he  attnbutes  to  overwork.  maximS  of  SUCCeSS,  OCCUpies  really  a  Very 
and  he  t^es  her  home  to  Chicago  with  him.  cfrnncr  ivwitinn 

The  night  Mary  and  Rush  return.  Doctor  WoUas-  ^luon.  , 

ton  gives  a  dinner  in  their  honor,  although  it  is  the  rle  dldn  t  like  the  factory,  though  he 

^  f  gave  it  what  he  considered  a  fair  trial.  He 

March  off.  and  she  in  her  turn  obiects  to  his  effort  to  dldn  t  like  the  WAy  they  tuned  piAnos  m  A 

The  dead  level  of  mechani^l 
affected  by  them.  She  escapes  from  the  guests  into  perfection  whiCu  they  insisted  UpOh,  easily 


some  of  hu  sonn.  Her  interest  in  March  is  not  shared 
by  her  husband,  who,  in  spite  of  her  devotion  to  him. 
is  at  times  overcome  by  a  jealousy  which  he  himself 
knows  to  be  unreasonable. 


ton  gives  a  dinner  in  their  honor,  although  it  is  the  rie  UlUll  I  llKe  the  laCtOiy,  thOUgh  hC 

^  f  gave  it  what  he  considered  a  fair  trial.  He 

March  off*  and  she  in  her  turn  obiects  to  his  effort  to  dldn  t  like  the  WAy  they  tuned  piAnos  m  A 

The  dead  level  of  mechani^l 
affected  by  them.  She  escapes  from  the  guests  into  perfection  whiCu  they  insisted  UpOh,  easily 
"^ey”'Jl £Sh'"^tiy  mov^Tand at tained-t^  easUy-was  a  stupid 
the  music  lasts  are  drawn  toother  in  a  remarkable  Anront  tO  hlS  CAF.  And  Of  COUFSe  the  Strict 

SSSh  fod/h^^^e"**  regimentation  of  life  at  home  as  weU  as  in 

He  is  worried,  and  remains  to  talk  to  her.  He  tells  of  the  factory,  the,  Once  more,  dead  level  of 
his  fathCT’s  reluctant  consrat  to  Paula's  sii^ng  in  ^Jjg  pja^gau  Upon  which  life  Was  Supposed 
opera  at  Lake  Forest  the  following  summer,  gives  her 

a  message  from  his  friend.  Graham  Stannard.  and  also  tO  be  lived,  even  the  security  Of  It,  the 
to'^'y  yowig  men  are  about  comparative  certainty  as  to  what  every 

day  was  going  to  bring  forth,  was  distaste- 
somewhat  milder  bringing-up  than  the  ful  to  one  with  a  streak  of  the  nomad  and 


iron  rule  the  elder  ones  were  subjected  to. 
It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  David’s  life 


the  adventurer  in  him. 

Thanks  to  his  discovery,  he  was  able  to 


to  make  a  preacher  of  Anthony,  and  he  construct  an  alternative  to  a  life  like  that, 
must  have  got  by  way  of  answers  to  his  A  skilful  piano-tuner  could  earn  what 
prayers,  signs  which  reconciled  him  to  the  money  he  need^  anywhere,  and  could  earn 
sheer  impossibility  of  his  project.  The  enou^  in  a  diligent  week  to  set  him  free, 
boy’s  passion  for  music  manifested  itself  his  simple  wants  provid^  for,  for  the  rest 
very  early,  and  with  this  David  compro-  of  the  month — free  to  listen  to  musiC,  to 


mised  by  training  him  for  the  higher 
reaches  of  his  own  craft.  He  got  employ- 


compose  it  when  the  mood  was  upon  him, 
to  read,  to  speculate,  to  survey  the  pageant 


ment  for  Anthony  in  the  piano  factory  for  of  life  disinterestedly  from  the  curbstone, 
a  year  or  two  after  his  graduation  from  Even  a  wanderer  needs  a  base,  a  point 
hi^  school,  and  then  sent  him  on  for  a  of  departure  for  his  wanderings,  and  his 
liberal  two  years  to  school  in  Boston  where  father’s  house  could  not  be  made  to  serve 
the  best  possible  instruction  in  piano  tun-  this  purpose,  so  Anthony  domiciled  himself, 
ing  was  to  be  had.  after  a  long  quest,  in  the  half-story  above 

a  little  grocery  just  off  North  La  Salle  Street, 

SO  IT  came  about  that  the  girl,  Sarah,  was  and  not  far  from  the  river.  Some  diflBcully 
the  first  of  the  children  to  revolt.  She  about  the  title  to  the  bit  of  land  it  stwd  on 
was  half  way  through  high  school  when  her  had  prevented  its  being  included  in  the 
brother  Benjamin  was  bom,  and  for  two  premises  of  the.  new  factory-  which  all  but 
years  after  she  graduated  her  mother’s  ill  surrounded  it  and  it  was  too  small  to  be 


health, asevere breakdown, keptherathome.  worth  buying  by  itself,  so  the  little  wooden 
Then  she  defied  her  father  and  took  a  job  in  building  had  every  prospect  of  standing 
a  downtown  office.  What  he  objected  to,  of  there  until  it  fell  to  pieces, 
course,  was  not  her  going  to  work,  but  the 

use  she  made  of  the  independence  which  self-  TT  HAPPENED,  wher 
support  provided  her  with.  The  quarrel  been  living  there  a  y« 
never  came  to  a  real  break,  though  it  often  the  grocer,  with  whom  he  v 
looked  like  doing  so,  and  except  for  the  brief  liest  of  terms,  got,  tempori 
period  of  her  marriage  Sarah  always  lived  at  precisely  the  time  that  A 
at  home.  hundred  dollars  that  he  dii 

When  Anthony  came  back  from  Boston,  to  do  with.  He  had  won 


IT  HAPPENED,  when  .Anthony  had 
been  living  there  a  year  or  more,  that 
the  grocer,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  friend¬ 
liest  of  terms,  got,  temporarily,  into  straits 
at  precisely  the  time  that  Anthony  had  three 
hundred  dollars  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with.  He  had  won  a  prize  of  that 


he  revolted  too.  He  had  not  been  a  prod-  amount  offered  by  a  soaety  for  the  en- 
igal;  indeed,  during  his  second  year  in  the  couragement  of  literature  for  the  minor 
East,  he  had  in  one  way  or  another  earned  orchestral  instruments  with  a  concerto  for 


his  own  living,  and  he  had  learned  even 
beyond  his  father’s  hopes  to  time  pianos. 


the  French  hom.  The  grocer  offered  his 
note  for  it,  but  Anthony  thought  of  some- 


But  he  managed  to  do  it,  as  it  were,  with  thing  better.  He  bought  his  room.  It  was 
his  left  hand.  What  his  heart  went  into  to  be  his  to  live  in,  rent  free,  for  as  long  as 
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thnc  endured.  March  surmised  that  the 
instrument  in  which  this  transaction  was 
recorded  would  have  small  standing  in 
court,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  worry 
about  a  thing  like  that. 

He  took  a  childlike  pleasure  in  this  lair 
of  his.  It  accumulated  his  miscellaneous 
treasures  like  a  small  boy’s  pocket.  He 
made  a  mystery  of  it.  He  never  gave  it 
as  his  address.  Not  even  his  family  knew 
where  it  was,  nor  more  than  vaguely  of  its 
existence. 

The  address  he  gave  Paula  was  the  one 
he  gave  every  one  else,  his  father’s  house, 
on  the  northwest  side,  just  off  Fullerton 
Avenue. 

That  room,  in  a  sense  seldom  attained  in 
this  world,  was  his  own.  When  he  came 
iMick  from  France,  the  day  Lucile  found 
him  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  park,  he 
found  it  exactly — save  for  a  heavy  coating 
of  dust — as  he  had  left  it  in  1917,  when 
he  went  'down  to  Camp  Grant. 

A  good  philosophy,  as  John  Wollaston 
with  a  touch  of  envy  had  admitted — if  you 
can  make  it  work. 

Where  it  breaks  down  with  most  young 
men  who  set  out  so  valiantly  with  it  is  the 
point  where  one  sees  the  only  girl  in  the 
world  and  recognizes  the  imperious  neces¬ 
sity  of  winning  her,  of  holding  out  lures  for 
hcT,  of  surrounding  her,  once  won,  with  the 
setting  her  superlative  worth  demands. 
ITiat  this  did  not  happen  to  .\nthony  March 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  young  woman 
he  not  so  much  saw  as  gradually  perceived, 
was  his  sister  Sarah’s  friend.  Jennie 
Mac.\rthur. 

It  was  not  until  after  Anthony’s  return 
from  Boston  that  this  friendship  between 
the  two  girls  was  struck  up.  They  worked 
at  that  time  in  the  same  office  and  Jennie 
was  a  year  or  so  the  elder,  a  clear  three 
years  then,  older  than  Anthony. 

The  difference  betwen  twenty-two  and 
twenty-five  has  its  importance  when  the 
seniority  belongs  to  the  woman.  Besides 
which  there  was  a  competent  experienced 
air  about  Jennie  that  made  her  seem  even 
older. 

Independence  had  been  forced  upon  her 
so  early  that  she  never  was  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  She 
had  an  inquiring  mind — perhaps  experi¬ 
mental  would  be  the  better  word  for  it — 
abundant  self-confidence  and  a  good  stiff 
backbone.  It  was  easy  to  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  her  hard.  She  was  not  a 
pretty  woman,  with  her  sandy  hair  and 
rather  striking  freckles,  but  she  was  well 
built,  she  dressed  always  with  that  crisp 
cleanliness  which  is  the  extravagant  stand¬ 
ard  of  young  women  who  work  in  good 
offices,  and  her  voice  had  an  attractive 
timbre. 

TO  S.\R.\H  M.\RCH,  who,  having 
fought  for  independence,  was  a  little 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it,  her  experience 
and  her  rather  interesting  range  of  friends 
were  a  godsend.  It  was  at  one  of  Jennie’s 
parties  in  the  tiny  pair  of  rooms  where  she 
lived  alone  that  Sarah  met  Walter  Davis,  a 
mechanical  draftsman  by  day  and  an 
ardent  Socialist  by  night,  whom  she  after¬ 
ward  married. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  home  which 
Sarah  was  sometimes  rather  dubious  about 
the  advantage  of  possessing  was  to  Jennie 
a  delightful  place  to  be  a  familiar  visitor 
in.  She  liked  old  David,  who  was  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  charming  person  when  he  had  no 


authority  over  you,  she  liked  Mrs.  March, 
she  adored  little  Ben — young  Ben  he  was 
now  rapidly  growing  to  be— and  finally 
she  began  taking  an  interest,  which  event¬ 
ually  outweighed  all  the  rest,  in  the  family 
black-sheep,  Anthony. 

The  intimacy  between  them  which  began 
around  the  time  of  Sarah’s  marriage  con¬ 
tinued  intermittently  for  nearly  fom  years. 

When  the  attraction  faded,  as  it  had 
definitely  begun  to  do  some  months  before 
he  went  to  Camp  Grant,  it  left  their  friend¬ 
ship  unimpaired,  enriched  on  the  contrary. 
He  could  talk  to  her  more  easily,  confide 
his  thoughts  to  her  more  freely  than  to  any 
cmc  else  he  knew. 

AT  ability  to  be  confided  in  and 
depended  upon  was,  when  one  stops 
to  think,  one  of  her  special  talents.  She  had 
emerged,  years  before,  from  the  crowded 
stenographer’s  room,  in  a  big  engineering 
concern  into  the  private  office  of  the  chief. 
He  was  an  erratic  genius,  brilliant,  irritable, 
exacting,  tireless,  all  but  impossible  to 
maintain  any  consistent  relation  with  but 
one  of  bitter  enmity.  He  had  about  made 
up  his  mind  that  a  fresh  stenographer  every 
morning  was  all  he  could  hope  for,  when 
Jennie  became  his  Scheheraz^e. 

By  the  time  the  war  broke  out  she  was  as 
indispensable  to  him  as  his  hands.  He  had 
made  her  an  officer  of  the  company  and 
paid  her  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  but  she  went  on  remembering  his  en¬ 
gagements,  writing  his  letters  and  soothing 
the  outraged  feefings  of  his  clients  just  as 
she  had  done  in  humbler  days.  She  was,  in 
the  good,  old-fashioned  sense,  his  better  half. 
Her  amusement  was  the  stock  market  and 
she  played  it  caimily  and  with  considerable 
success,  with  his  rather  diabolic  encourage¬ 
ment. 

She  was  in  New  York  with  him  when 
March  got  home,  and  he  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  since  his  return  out  at  his  father’s 
house  on  a  Sunday  morning  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  evening  at  the  Wollastons 
when  Paula  had  sung  his  songs. 

It  was  his  first  appearance  anywhere 
since  the  afternoon  in  Novelli’s  studio 
when  he  had  shown  his  opera  to  LaChaise 
and  Paula.  It  had  been  agreed  upon 
among  them  that,  with  certain  important 
changes,  it  would  make  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  Paula’s  return  to  the  operatic 
stage,  and  being  a  small  affair  from  the 
producer’s  point  of  view,  involving  only 
one  interior  set,  would  be  practicable  for 
production  during  the  summer  at  High 
Forest  in  case  the  project  for  Paula’s  sing¬ 
ing  there  went  through. 

March  had  agreed  to  the  changes  and 
withdrawn  into  his-  stronghold  over  the 
grocery  store  with  a  determination  not  to 
more  than  come  up  for  air  until  he  had  wor¬ 
ried  the  thing  into  the  shape  they  wanted. 

He  didn’t  know  it  was  Sunday — having 
attributed  the  peacefulness  he  found  per¬ 
vading  Fullerton  Avenue  to  his  own  good 
conscience,  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon 
— until,  in  the  parlor  of  his  father’s  house 
the  sight  of  his  brother  Ben  at  the  piano 
playing  soundless  tunes  upon  the  tops  of 
the  keys  brought  it  home  to  him.  When 
he  inquired  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  he 
learned  that  they  were  up-stairs  getting 
ready  for  church. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  with  a  grin  at  his 
yotmger  brother,  “that  you  aren’t  suffering 
from  that  old  hebdomadal  sore  throat  of 
yours.” 


“No,  it’s  all  right,”  Ben  said,  declining 
though,  to  be  amused.  “I’ve  got  a^! 
tleman’s  agreement  with  Sarah.  Every 
other  Sunday.  Father’s  well  enough  satis¬ 
fied  now  if  he  gets  one  of  us.  When  they’re 
all  gone,  I  can  slip  out  and  buy  a  Sunday 
paper — jazz  up  the  piano — have  a  regular 
orgy.  Every  other  Sunday!  Gee,  but  it’s 
fierce!” 

“It’s  pathetic,”  March  said.  “Poor 
Father!  I  don’t  suppose  there’s  any  help 
for  it.” 

What  struck  him  was  the  pitiful  futility 
of  his  father’s  resistance  in  trying  to  impose 
his  ways,  his  beliefs,  his  will,  upon  one  so 
rapidly  growing  into  full  independence.  The 
ordy  sanction  he  had  was  a  tradition  daily 
becoming  more  fragile.  He  was  in  for  the 
bitterness  of  another  disappointment.  That 
was  what  there  was  no  help  for. 

Naturally  young  Ben  didn’t  interpret  it 
that  way.  “You’re  a  nice  one  to  talk  like 
that,”  he  said  resentfully.  “ Y ou’ve  always 
done  whatever  you  pleased.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
doing  the  same  thing  if  you  look  at  it  that 
way,”  Anthony  observed.  “You’ve  got  a 
job  a  man  could  live  on,  haven’t  you?” 

“Live  on?  Fifteen  dollars  a  week?” 

And  it  may  be  admitted  that  Ben’s 
sense  of  outrage  had  some  foundatkm. 
Years  ago  he  had  made  up  his  small  young 
mind  that  he  would  never  work  in  the 
factory  and  he  had  settled  the  question 
before  it  ever  arose  in  his  father’s  mind  by 
getting  himself  a  job  in  one  of  the  piano 
salesrooms  on  Wabash  venue.  He  wasn’t 
precisely  a  salesman  yet,  he  might  perhaps 
have  b^n  spoken  of  by  an  unkind  person 
as  an  office  boy.  But  it  was  essential 
that  he  look  like  a  salesman  and  act  like 
a  salesman,  even  in  the  matter  of  going  to 
lunch.  Some  day  soon  he  was  going  to 
succeed  in  completing  a  sale  before  some 
one  else  came  around  and  took  it  out  of  his 
hands,  and  he  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  strike  for  a  regular  commission. 

IN  THE  meantime  with  shoes  and  socks 
and  shirts  and’  neckties  costing  what 
they  did,  the  suggestion  that  his  salary  was 
adequate  to  provide  a  bachelor’s  indepen¬ 
dence  was  fantastic  and  infuriating. 

“Yes,”  he  grumbled,  “if  I  want^  to  live 
in  a  rathole  and  look  like  a  tramp.” 

“My  rathole  isn’t  so  bad  to  live  in.” 
Anthony  said,  “but  I’d  be  sorry  to  think  I 
looked  like  a  tramp.  Do  I,  for  a  fact?  I 
haven’t  had  this  suit  on  since  I  went  into 
the  army,  but  I  thought  it  looked  all  right.” 

“Oh,  there’s  a  big  rip  in  the  back  of  ^ 
shoulder  where  the  padding  is  sticking 
through  and  your  cuffs  are  frayed  and  your 
necktie’s  got  a  hole  worn  plumb  through 
it  where  the  wing  of  your  collar  rubs.  You 
don’t  look  like  a  tramp;  of  course,  you 
look  clean  and  decent.  It  would  be  all 
right  if  you  had  to  be  like  that.  Only  it  s 
all  so  darned  uimecessary .  Y ou  could  make 
good  money  if  you’d  only  live  like  a 
person.  Every  day  or  two  somebody 
telephones  to  know  if  you  aren’t  home  an 
if  there  isn’t  some  way  we  can  get  to  you, 
and  it’s  kind  of  humiUating  to  have  to  say 
there  isn’t;  that  we  don’t  know  where  ^u 
are,  haven’t  seen  you  for  a  week,  thin^nke 
that.  Of  course  it’s  none  of  my  busmes. 
but  I'm  trying  to  pull  out  of  this.  I  d  e 
to  be  somebody  some  day  and  it  wouki 
a  dam  sight  easier  if  you  were  trying^ 
pull  the  same  way  instead  of  queenng 
us  all  the  time.” 
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“Yes,  I  know,”  Anthony  said  thought¬ 
fully.  “But  then,  there’s  Sarah,  on  the 
odw  hand,  who  can’t  forgive  me  for  not 
^ting  on  a  red  necktie  and  going  bolshevik. 
She’d  have  me  put  in  my  time  trying  to 
upw  the  bourgeois  apple-cart  altogether.” 
JOh,  Sarah’s  crazy,  of  course.”  Ben  said 
then  less  impatiently,  “I  don’t  know 
» I  blame  her.  Perhaps  if  I  had  had  her 
“TO  luck,  I’d  Ifc  that  way  myself.” 

(Inde^,  Sarah’s  grudge  against  society 
*>s  easily  account^  for.  Her  husband 
one  of  those  Socialists  who,  when  we 
*«t  mto  the  war,  revolted  from  his  party 
*c»use  of  its  pro-German  leanings  and 
J^wtfetly  as  a  patriot.  They  wouldn’t 
in  the  army,  he  was  too  urgently 
at  home,  so  he  took  a  job  in  a 
factory  killed  early  in 

o  by  the  bursting  of  a  fly-wheel.  It  was 
^-iron  wheel  which  should  have  been 
considering  that  it  had  to  run  at  a 
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rim  speed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  a 
second.  They  knew  it  was  likely  to  burst, 
but  they  couldn’t  get  steel  and  they  had 
to  run,  so  they  took  the  chance.  That  was 
excuse  enough,  considering  the  bitter 
urgency  of  those  months.  But  their  em¬ 
ployment  against  the  widow’s  claim  for 
damages  of  the  purely  technical  defense 
that  young  Davis  was  a  draftsman  and  not 
called  upon  by  his  duties  to  be  anywhere 
near  the  fly-wheel,  seemed,  considering  the 
enormous  profits  they  were  making,  an 
utterly  soulless  proceeing. 

Sarah  had  been  a  rather  incomplete 
convert  to  her  husband’s  theories  before, 
but  nothing  short  of  the  complete  destme- 
tion  of  the  capitalist  system  could  satisfy 
her  now.) 

Both  her  brothers  now  paid  this  tragedy 
the  tribute  of  a  moment’s  thoughtful  si¬ 
lence;  then  Ben  grinned.  “You  ’ought  to 
have  heard  her  go  on  about  the  limousine 
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that  came  and  left  a  note  for  you  the  other 
day.  Lady  inside,  chauffeur  in  a  big  fur 
coat.  He  came  up  to  the  door  and  asked 
whether  you  were  home,  and  left  the  note 
when  Sarah  said  you  weren’t.  Last 
Thursday,  t  think  that  was,  just  before 
supper.  It’s  over  there  on  the  mantel,  I 
guess.  Sarah’s  afraid  you’re  going  to  turn 
into  a  little  brother  of  the  rich.” 

“You  tell  Sarah,”  .Anthony  said  off  the 
top  of  his  mind,  the  rest  of  it  obviously 
engaged  with  the  note — “you  tell  Sarah 
there’s  nothing  capitalistic  about  this.  This 
is  from  her  Dr.  Wollaston’s  wife.  Certainly 
he  earns  his  living  if  anybody  does.” 

“Do  they  want  their  piano  tuned  again?” 
Ben  asked. 

“They  don’t  mention  it.  They  want  to 
know  if  I’ll  come  to  lunch  to-day.  I’m 
going  to  telephone  and  see  if  the  invitation 
has  expired.” 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Ben.  “What  have 
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you  got  to  wear?  You  can’t  go  looking 
like  that.”  He  meant  to  go  into  particulars 
when  his  brother  came  back  from  the  tele¬ 
phone.  By  that  time,  he  had  something 
of  nearer  concern  to  himself  to  think  about. 
VV'hen  Anthony  came  back  into  the  room, 
he  found  him  staring  out  the  window  with 
an  expression  of  the  liveliest  dismay. 

“Oh,  look  who’s  here!”  he  said.  “Can 
you  beat  it?” 

.\nthony  looked  and  saw  a  little  Ford 
coupe  pulling  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
house;  look^  more  closely  at  the  person 
at  the  wheel  and  blinked  as  if  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes. 

“Jennie  Mac.\rthur!  I  thought  she  was 
still  in  New  York.  But  what’s  she  doing 
in  that  car?” 

“Oh,  she  bought  it  last  fall,”  Ben  said. 
“She’s  getting  rich.  But  can’t  you  see 
what  it  means?  She’s  coming  round  to  see 
Sarah,  and  that’ll  give  Sarah  an  excuse  for 
staying  home  from  church.  And  that 
means  that  I’ll  have  to  go!”  i . 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  Anthony 
said,  catching  up  his  hat.  “I’ll  head  her  off. 
Tell  mother  I’ll  be  around  to-night.” 

He  intercepted  her  at  the  car  door, 
caught  both  her  hands  and  pressed  them 
tight,  pushed  her  back  into  her  seat  as  he 
did  so,  climbed  in  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

“I’m  supposed  to  be  saving  Ben  from 
the  horrible  fate  of  getting  dragged  to 
church  when  it’s  real^  Sarah’s  Sunday,” 
he  said.  “If  you’ll  just  drive  me  aroimd 
the  comer.  I’ll  explain.” 

But  she  forestalled  him  with  a  little 
laugh  when  he  would  have  begun.  “This 
is  good  enough  for  me.  I  don’t  want  any 
explanation.” 

“It’s  pretty  good,”  he  agreed.  “Stop  a 
minute,  now  we’re  safely  around  the  comer, 
and  let  me  have  a  look  at  you.” 

She  obeyed  him  literaUy,  pulling  up  at 
the  curb  again,  accorded  him  the  look  he 
wanted  and  took,  meanwhile,  <Mie  of  her  own 
at  him.  Neither  of  them,  however,  seemed 
to  find  just  the  phrase  in  which  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  result  of  this  scrutiny.  She 
started  on  again  presently  and  he  relaxed 
against  the  cushion.  “This  is  more  like 
being  home  again  than  anything  that’s 
happened  yet,”  he  said.  “.■Vre  we  to  have  a 
real  visit?” 

SHE  was  free  till  lunch,  she  told  him,  and 
he,  after  saying,  “Well,  that’s  some¬ 
thing,”  admitted  his  own  engagement. 
“However,  that’s  the  best  part  of  two 
hours.  The  thing  is  not  to  waste  any  of  it.” 

Naturally  enough  they  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  it.  They  talked  about  the  Ottle 
car  they  were  riding  in,  how  she  had 
learned  to  drive,  why  she  had  bought 
it;  how  Mr.  Ferris,  her  boss,  had  said  he 
wouldn’t  be  any  good  for  the  day  after 
coming  down-town  in  a  tight-jammed  ele¬ 
vated  train  and  how.  having  tried  the  new 
method  of  transportation,  she  had  agreed 
with  him  how  it  was  as  easy  to  mn  as  a 
typewriter. 

A  few  minutes  more  of  that,  she  thought, 
and  she’d  begin  telling  Ford  jokes,  so  she 
wrenched  around  to  a  new  subject  and 
asked  him  how  much  he’d  seen  of  France, 
what  he  thought  of  the  French;  how  long 
he’d  been  home,  and  what  it  seemed  like 
to  be  in  civilian  clothes  again — topics  upon 
which  he  enlarged  as  well  as  he  could.  She 
had  driven,  meanwhile,  north  to  Diversey 
Boulevard  and  had  then  turned  west, 
around  the  ring.  They  were  out  in  the 


middle  of  Garfield  Park  when  she  said, 
after  a  hard,  tight  silence,  “Isn’t  this  per¬ 
fectly  ghastly?” 

“It’s  awfiU,”  he  agreed.  “I  don’t  know 
what’s  the  matter  with  us — or  whose  fault 
it  is.  But  I  certainly  didn’t  mean  to  get 
started  like  this.” 

“I  expect  that’s  it,”  she  told  him. 
“Haven’t  you  been  trying  to  treat  me  just 
exactly  right?  Make  me  feel  perfectly 
comfortable?  Haven’t  you  been — being 
tactful,  with  all  your  mi^t,  ever  since  we 
started?  Because  I  have.” 

“Well,  then,  for  heaven’s  sake,”  he  said, 
“let’s  quit.  Quit  trying  so  infernally  hard, 
I  mean.  It’s  too  nice  -a  morning  to  spoil. 
You  know,  if  the  sun  manages  to  come  out, 
as  it’s  trying  to,  it  will  be  a  very  handsome 
April  day.” 

“I  don’t  think  talking  about  the  weather 
is  much  improvement,”  she  conunented. 
“Tony,  let’s  give  it  up,  for  to-day  I  mean. 
We’ll  try  again  some  time  from  a  fresh 
start.  This  is  perfectly  h<^less.” 

He  tried  to  pretend  that  she  didn’t 
mean  it,  but  she  made  it  cl^r,  even 
with  a  touch  of  a^rity,  that  she  did.  “Oh, 
all  right,”  he  growled  and  reached  for  the 
handle  to  the  door. 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  she  commanded.  “I’m 
not  going  to  leave  you  here  out  in  the  wilds 
of  Garfield  Park.  Where  do  you  want  to 
go?  Is  it  too  early  for  your  lunch?” 

“Mrs.  Wollaston  told  me  to  come  at 
one.”  he  said.  “You’re  not  supposed  to 
be  ahead  of  time  for  a  thing  like  that,  are 
you?  .\nyway.  I’ve  got  to  go  back  to  my 
room  first.” 

She  caught  up  the  name.  “Sarah  told 
me  about  your  going  there.  First  to  tune 
the  piano  and  then  the  evening  when  she 
sang  your  songs.  Sarah’s  quite  eloquent 
about  it.” 

“Y'es.  poor  Sarah,  I  know.  Ben  was 
quoting  her  this  morning.  You  know  while 
she  regards  me  as  a  protege  and  parasite 
of  the  rich,  that  young  brother  of  mine 
walks  into  me  for  queering  the  family  by 
being  a  tramp.  And  do  you  know,  Jennie, 
I  have  the  queerest  misgivings  that  they’re 
both  right— though  I  don’t  quite  see  how 
that  can  be.  .\nyhow,  I  can  see  how  it 
looks  to  each  of  them.  However,  that  won’t 
make  the  least  difference  with  what  I’m 
going  to  do.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  asked. 
“Why,  I  suppose,”  he  said,  “that  I’m 
going  to  do  what  people  si^eak  of  as  settling 
down.  What  they  mean  by  that  is  taking 
an  interest  in  consequences — more  of  an 
interest  in  what  things  lead  to  than  in  what 
they  are.  Well,  that’s  what  I’m  at  now.” 

“That’s  a  change,  all  right,  for  you,”  she 
said. 

He  agreed  with  her.  “I  knew  when  it 
happen^.”  he  added.  “It  happened  when 
I  heard  Paula  Carresford  sing  one  of  my 
songs.  Do  you  remember  the  story  that 
used  to  be  in  the  school-reader  about  the 
tiger  that  tasted  blood  and  ate  up  the  prin¬ 
cess?  You  know,  Jeimie,  it’s  practically 
true  that  up  to  that  night  I’d  never  heard 
any  of  my  music  at  all — except  mutilated 
fragments  of  it  as  I  played  it  myself.  .\nd 
rU  tell  you  it  was  a  staggering  experience. 
The  queerest  experience  I  ever  had  in  my 
life,  too.  rU  tell  you  about  that  some  time. 
But  I  changed  right  there,  just  the  way  the 
tiger  did.  I  don’t  happen  to  want  a  fur 
overcoat  nor  an  automobile  nor  an  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  Drive.  I  honestly  don’t  want 
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them.  They  aren’t  a  part  of  my  dreanu- 
never  were.  But  I  do  want  to  hear  niy  ovg 
music.  I  want  to  hear  it  done  for  aD  it’i 
worth.  I  want  to  hear  orchestras  j^y  j. 
pd  singers  as  good  as  Paula  Carresford  4i» 
it.  And  in  order  to  do  that  I’ve  got  to 
ahead  a  little.  I’ve  got  to  stop  doing  eact- 
ly  as  I  damn  please.  I’ve  got  to  do  thine 
because  somebody  besides  myself  wants 
them  done.” 

“Have  you  got  something  like  that  to  do 
to-day — with  an  eye  to  the  consequences?" 
she  asked. 

He  looked  sharply  around  at  her.  She 
was  very  intent  on  her  driving  just  then. 
“That’s  a  remarkably  good  guess  in  a  way," 
he  said.  “I  dread  going  to  that  house  to 
lunch.  A  month  ago  I’d  have  refused— or 
pretended  I  hadn’t  got  the  invitation  until 
too  late.  And  I’d  have  pretended  to  myself 
that  it  was  because  I  didn’t  care  to  phy 
the  social  game;  didn’t  want  to  take 
on  obligations  of  the  kind  I  couldn’t  meet. 
But  now  I’ve  told  Mrs.  Wollaston  I’d 
come,  I  know  the  real  reason  why  I 
don’t  want  to. 

“I  said  just  now  I  didn’t  want  a  fur  over¬ 
coat  nor  an  automobile,  and  that’s  eighty 
per  cent.  true.  .\nd  yet,  there’s  a  crawly 
little  snob  inside  me  that’s  in  a  panic  liglit 
now  because  I  haven’t  got  proper  dothes 
to  wear  and  because  I’m  going  to  have  to 
sit  down  in  front  of  a' lot  of  funny-shaped 
forks  that  I  don’t  know  the  special  uses  of. 

“Oh,  there’s  more  to  it  than  that,  of 
course.  It’s  rather  a  cross-grained  situation. 
Wollaston  doesn’t  like  me.  He  thinks  I’ln 
responsible  for  his  wife  having  kicked  over 
the  traces  and  signed  up  to  sing  at  Higii 
Forest  this  summer.  In  a  way,  I  suf^l 
am.  She’s  planning  to  use  that  qrera  of  miK, 
you  remember — the  ‘Outcry’  we  called 
it — for  a  novelty,  provided  they  like  the 
way  I’ve  padded  up  her  pwirt.  The  big 
r61e  in  it  is  really  for  the  baritone,  of 
course.  That’s  what  I’ve  been  slaving 
over  for  the  last  two  weeks.  If  she  makes 
a  hit  with  it,  she’ll  take  it  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  next  winter.  Of  course,  there’s  no 
reason  in  God’s  world  why  she  shouldn't 
do  that  if  she  can  get  away  with  it  She 
hasn’t  any  children  to  look  after;  she  told 
me  she  ^dn’t  even  keep  house  fw  her 
husband.  -All  the  same,  he  regards  me  as 
a  sort  of  potential  homcwrecker.” 

“You  can’t  quite  blame  him  for  that, 
can  you?”  Jennie  suggested.  “If  yw 
began  reading  a  story  about  a  beautiful 
young  opera-singer  who  left  her  htsbud 
to  go  back  on  the  stage  again,  and  sing  an 
opera  by  a  musical  genius  she’d  discovered, 
wouldn’t  you  expect  them  to  fall  in  kw* 
with  each  other?” 

That  shows  what  nonsense  st^ 
ari*/*  he  sAid.  **Thal  couktothijV’ 
pen  to  us  in  a  thousand  years.  She  s  tau- 
tiful,  and  kindly  and  affect ionate. 
got  temperament  enough  to  blow  the  ^ 
out  of  any  bottle  you  triecfto  holdit 
in.  But  I  couldn’t  fall  in  love  with  h^‘ 
tried.  It  doesn’t  happen  on  that 
Besides  which,  it’s  my  belief  that  . 
together  in  love  with  her  husband.  AU 
same,  she’s  taken  me  up.  She  means  top® 
me  for  aU  she’s  worth  and  let  her  husban^ 
it  or  lump  it  as  he  pleases.  She’s 
plans,  I  don’t  know  just  ''bat,for  sbo^ 
me  off  to  one  or  two  of  the 
to-day.  Can’t  you  see  what  itwillMli« 
“I  should  think  it  would  be 
fun — that  sort  of  game,”  she  commen 
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Sk*  wkf^^d  round  u^on  ktm  in  a  suddtn  tem^rt.  "It't  jot  to  Jo.  ”  skt  said.  “It  s  got  to  ht  mads  to  go. 


“That’s  where  the  forks  come  in,”  he 
said.  “And  not  having  a  proper  coat. 
That  sort  of  social  skill  is  the  suit  of  armor 
those  people  wear.  I’ve  got  to  go  back  to 
my  room  and  sew  up  that  rip  Ben  told  me 
about  and  trim  my  cuffs  and  try  to  tie  my 
necktie  so  that  the  worn-out  spots  won’t 
show— and  make  them  do.” 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  later — they 
had  been  silent  ones — that  she  stopped  her 
car  in  front  of  the  little  grocery  store  where 
the  rickety  outside  stair  led  up  to  his  door. 

“i’ll  come  in  with  you  and  sew  up  the 
rip  in  your  coat,”  she  said. 

Sie  wouldn’t  have  made  that  offer,  in- 
d^  would  hardly  have  driven  him  up  to 
his  own  door,  if  she  had  not  been  a  young 
woman  with  steady  nerves  and  a  level 
head,  and  an  abundant  confidence  in 
ho^.  Because  that  dingy  little  wooden 
huildmg,  with  its  outside  stair  to  his 
attic,  was  the  focus  of  memories  that 
™  by  no  means  lost  their  poignancy. 
It  was  not,  after  all,  so  many  years  ago  that 
she  had  inounted  that  stair  for  the  first 
ri®e,  and  it  couldn’t  be  considered  strange 
™t  her  heart  quickened  a  little  as  she 
riimbed  it  now. 

TJe  room  startled  her  by  being  so  utterly 
uncaged,  not  only  the  major  articles  in 
jj)  the  stove,  the  iron  bed,  the  deal  table 
he  wrote  at,  the  carpenter’s  bench,  the  half- 
mvented  musical  typewriter  that  he  had 
•wee  attempted  to  convert  an  old  square 
into,  the  hollow-backed  easy  chair, 
^1  minor  and  casual  trifles  as 

On  one  of  the  sets  of  home-made 
Jhel^  that  served  for  his  music  and  his 
“•Was  was  a  sort  of  still-life  composed  of 
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a  meerschaum  pipe  with  a  broken  stem  and 
an  empty  goblet  of  pressed  glass,  standing 
upon  a  yellow-paper-covered  copy  of 
Anatole  France’s  “Thais,”  that  had  been 
just  like  that  the  last  time  she  was  here.  She 
had  stuck  a  bunch  of  sweet-peas  she  was 
wearing  into  that  goblet.  It  made  an 
uncannily  short  bridge  to  the  past,  a 
trivial  reminder  like  that. 

Evidently  he  felt  it  too.  Perhaps  he  had 
followed  her  glance  toward  that  dusty 
shelf  corner.  Because,  a  moment  after 
he  shut  the  door  behind  them,  opened  a 
window  and  taken  a  look  at  the  fire,  he 
came  hesitantly  and  a  little  awkwardly  up 
to  her  and  took  her  by  the  shoulders  as  if 
to  draw  her  into  an  embrace.  He  was 
very  gentle  about  it. 

.Also  he  was  ludicrously  tentative.  If 
she’d  wanted  to  let  herself  go,  she  could 
have  laughed  rather  hysterically  about 
that.  She  disengaged  herself  from  his 
hands,  decisively,  indeed,  yet  without  any 
air  of  pique. 

“Oh,  no,  my  dear,”  she  said.  “Take 
off  your  coat  and  let  me  get  to  work. 
Where’s  your  sewing-kit?” 

He  pr^uced  it  instantly  (the  room  w'as 
not  in  real  disorder — it  only  looked  like  that 
to  any  one  who  did  not  understand  its 
system),  gave  her  his  coat,  wandered  rest¬ 
lessly  alrout  for  a  few  minutes  and  pres¬ 
ently  came  to  rest  at  the  deal  table  where 
he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
fortnight,  turning  over,  discontentedly, 
the  sheets  of  score  paper  he^  had  left  there. 

Over  her  sewing  she  let  her  mind  run  fr^, 
forgetting  this  present  Sunday  with  its 
problems,  mixing  a  pleasant  amalgam  of 
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the  past.  She  wasn’t  heartbroken,  you 
know,  hardly  regretful.  She  had  life  about 
as  she  wanted  it.  She  never  had  been  in 
love  with  March  in  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  phrase — she  had  never  "even  thought 
she  was — and  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
if  she  had  found  him  eager  to  resume  the 
old  relation,  she  would  have  felt  a  certain 
reluctance  about  taking  it  up  again.  Life 
changed  with  the  years  and  some  of  its 
old  urgencies  quieted  down — for  the  time 
anyhow.  Still  the  night  when  she  had 
worn  those  sweet-peas  remained  a  fragrant 
memory.  She  was  recalled  to  the  oresent 
by  a  violent  gesture  he  made  over  the  score 
on  his  work-table. 

“This  damned  thing  is  rotten,”  he  said 
with  angry  conviction.  “I  know  it — 1 
knew  it  while  I  wrote  it.  It  may  be  what 
they  want,  but  it’s  rotten.  Straight  into 
the  stove  is  where  it  ought  to  go.” 

“Is  that  what  you’re  writing  for  Mrs. 
Wollaston?”  she  asked. 

He  nodded.  “I  was  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind  whether  to  take  what  I’ve  got 
done  along  to  day  or  not.  If  she’s  the 
musician  I  think  she  is,  she’ll  tell  me  to 
take  it  out  to  the  ash-can.” 

“Well,  that  will  be  better  than  putting 
it  in  the  stove  yourself,”  she  observed, 
going  back  with  an  air  of  placidity  to  her 
sewing,  “because  then  you’ll  know  it’s  bad 
and  if  you  bum  it  now,  you  won’t.  You 
haven’t  even  heard  it.” 

“I  heard  it  before  I  wrote  it,”  he  argued. 
“I  hear  it  again  when  I  read  it.  That’s 
a  silly  argument.  Of  course,  I  know  it.” 

“You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you’d 
never  heard  any  of  your  music  until  Mrs. 
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Wollaston  sang  those  songs.  They  sounded 
better  than  you  thought  they  would.” 

“That’s  different,”  he  protested.  “I 
knew  they  were  good,  damned  good.  Only 
I  didn’t  quite  realize  how  good  they  were. 
I  suppose  I  won’t  realize  until  I  hear  her 
sing  this  how  rotten  it  is.  But  I  don’t  need 
to.  1  know  well  enough  right  now.” 

He  went  on  turning  the  pages  back  and 
forth  with  gloomy  violence,  reading  a  pas¬ 
sage  here  and  another  there  and  failing  to 
get  the  faintest  ray  of  comfort  out  of  any 
of  it,  even  out  of  the  old  soiled  quires  which 
belonged,  obviously,  to  the  original  score. 

“Is  it  all  bad?”  she  asked.  “Or  just  the 
new  part?” 

“The  whole  thing,”  he  grunted. 

“That’s  that  Belgian  thing,  isn’t  it?” 

“That’s  the  one,”  he  assent^. 

“Well,”  she  pointed  out  to  him,  “you 
thought  that  was  good  once.  You  knew 
it  was  good.  1  never  heard  the  music,  of 
course,  and  wouldn’t  have  known  anything 
about  it  if  I  had,  but  I  remember  bow  you 
felt  about  it.  You  said  when  you’d  finished 
it  that  you  knew  that  it  was  first-class — real 
stuff.  Well,  if  it  all  looks  alike  to  ^ou  this 
morning,  perhaps  what  you’ve  just  been 
writing  is  as  good  as  that,  and  it’s  just  your 
mood  to-day  that  makes  it  look  rotten.” 

He  closed  the  score  and  slapped  his  hand 
down  upon  it  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal. 
The  he  rose  and  leaned  against  the  edge  of 
the  table.  “That’s  good  logic,  my  dear,” 
he  conceded,  “but  it  doesn’t  cover  the 
ground.  The  old  stuff  was  good  in  a  way. 
I  really  meant  it  and  felt  it  and  manag^ 
to  get  it  down  on  paper.  And  the  new 
stuff  is  like  it,  in  that  it’s  a  damned  clever 
imitation  of  it.  I  had  to  do  it  that  way  be¬ 
cause  I  couldn’t  get  back  into  the  old  mood. 
I’m  sick  of  atrocities  and  horrors — ever>'- 
thing  tint’s  got  the  name  of  war  in  it,  even 
though  I  was  never  under  shell  fire  myself 
or  in  an  air  raid.  Well,  writing  the  imitation 
has  made  me  hate  the  thing  I  was  trying 
to  imitate.  I  stuck  at  it  for  the  reason  I 
told  you  this  morning.  Because  I  saw  that 
to  get  anywhere,  to  get  a  chance  to  do  the 
things  I  want  to  do,  I’ll  have  to  do  things 
that  other  people  want.  But  good  God, 
when  it  results  in  stuff  like  this — ^Jennie, 
what  shall  I  do  about  it?  Shall  I  take  this 
thing  now  and  chuck  it  into  the  stove  and 
then  tell  LaChaise  and  Mrs.  Wollaston 
to  go  to  the  devil?  Or  shall  I  tuck  it  under 
my  arm  like  a  good  little  boy  and  see  if 
I  can  get  away  with  it?” 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  “WTiat 
is  the  new  thing  you  want  to  write?”  she 
asked. 

He  smiled.  “You’re  a  wonder,  Jennie,” 
he  said.  “There  is  a  new  thing.  I’m 
simply  swamped  in  it.  It  won’t  let  me 
alone.  It’s  bwn  driving  me  pretty  nearly 
crazy.  That’s  why  it’s  been  such  perfect 
hell  sticking  to  tl^  other  thing.  Jennie, 
it’s  another  opera.  big  one,  fi^  size. 

romantic  fairy  opera.  I  haven’t  got  it 
in  order  yet.  It  isn’t  fit  to  talk  about. 
But  it’s  about  a  princess,  a  little  blue-eyed, 
pale-haired  princess,  who  is  under  a  spell. 
She’s  dumb.  She’s  dumb  except  in  the 
presence  of  her  true  lover.  Do  you  see? 
They  are  trying  to  cure  her  and  they  can’t. 
But  mysteriously  in  the  night  they  hear 
her  singing.  Her  lover  is  with  her,  you 
see,  and  they  tr>’  to  solve  the  mystery. 
Maybe  they  kill  him.  I  don’t  know.  Or 
maybe  they  make  him  faithless  to  her.  I 
don’t  know  whether  there  is  a  fairy-story 


like  that  or  whether  I  just  made  it  up.  And 
I  haven’t  worked  it  out  at  all.  I  haven’t 
any  words  for  it,  no  book,  nor"  anything. 
But  I  tell  you  it  comes  in  waves,  whole 
scenes  from  it.  I’d  like  a  hundred  hands 
to  write  it  down  with.  I’d  like  to  take  one 
header  into  it  and  never  come  up.  And 
meanwhile  I’ve  been  slugging  away  at  that 
other  damned  thing  because  Mrs.  Wollas¬ 
ton  and  LaChaise  want  it — because  it’s  the 
main  chance.” 

She  asked  at  the  end  of  the  rather  long 
silence  why  he  didn’t  tell  them  about  the 
new  idea  and  get  them  to  adopt  it  instead, 
but  he  greeted  this  suggestion  with  an 
impatient  laugh. 

“It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
High  Forest  in  the  first  place,”  he  said. 
“The  thing  would  need  as  big  a  production 
as,  oh,  “Pelleas  and  Melisande.”  And  then 
Mrs.  Wollaston  could  never  sing  it.  She 
isn’t  the  type.  It’s  a  different  sort  of  thing 
altogether  from  the  thing  she  could  do. 
Oh,  no,  the  thing’s  hopeless  until  after 
I’ve  succeeded  with  something  else.  But 
oh,  my  God,  Jennie,  if  you  could  hear  it!” 

She  had  finished  her  repairs  on  his  coat 
and  rising  now  held  it  up  to  him.  While 
he  was  groping  for  the  sleeves,  she  asked 
quietly,  “Who  is  the  princess,  Tony?  The 
dumb  little  princess  with  the  blue  eyes?” 

For  a  second  he  stood  just  as  he  was, 
like  one  frozen,  then  he  finished  set¬ 
tling  into  his  coat,  walked  over  to  his  work 
chair  and  dropped  into  it,  leaning  forward 
and  propping  his  head  with  his  hands. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “In  a  way,  perhaps,  there 
is  some  one.  ‘That’s  what  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  about.  She  came  in  as  a  quiet  little 
ghost,  just  as  Paula  Carresford  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  sing,  and  she  sat  dowm  beside  me 
without  a  word.  .\nd  somehow  w'hile  we 
listened,  we — we  were  the  same  person.  I 
can’t  make  you  understand  that.  It  never 
happened  to  me  before,  nothing  in  the  lesist 
like  it,  nothing  so — intimate.  I  felt  that 
song  go  vibrating  right  through  her.  She 
didn’t  speak  at  all,  even  after  it  was  over 
except  to  say  that  we  mustn’t  talk — while 
we  were  waiting  for  the  people  in  the  other 
room  to  go  away.  And  then  Mrs.  Wollas¬ 
ton  got  me.  She  didn’t  see  her  at  all.  She 
had  disappeared  somehow  by  that  time.” 

He  stopped,  but  Jennie,  it  seemed,  had 
nothing  to  say  just  then.  She  turned  away 
to  her  outdoor  wrap,  but  she  laid  it  dowm 
again  and  stood  still  when  he  went  on. 

“You  don’t  want  to  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  I’m  in  love  with  her,”  he  said. 
“That  isn’t  it.  That’s  rather  particularly 
— ^not  it.  I  haven’t  an  idea  who  she  was, 
nor  any  intention  of  trying  to  find  out. 
Even  if  I  knew  the  way  to  begin  getting 
acquainted  with  her,  I’m  inclined  to  think 
I’d  avoid  it.  But  as  an  abstraction — no, 
that’s  not  what  I  mean — as  a  symbol  of 
what  I’ll  find  waiting  for  me  whenever  I 
get  down  to  the  core  of  things — I’ve  got  a 
sort  of  superstition  that  if  I  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  to — to  break  the  spell,  you  know — 
that  some  time  she’ll  come  back  just  the 
way  she  came  that  night.” 

With  a  little  exaggeration  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  act,  she  put  on  the  coat  she 
had  crossed  the  room  to  get.  He  got  up 
and  came  over  to  help  her,  but  he  stopped 
with  a  sudden  clenching  of  the  hands  and 
a  wave  of  color  in  his  face  as  he  saw  the 
look  in  hers.  At  that  she  gave  a  little 
laugh,  came  swiftly  to  meet  him,  pulled 
him  up  in  a  tight  embrace  and  kissed  him. 


“Good  luck,  my  dear,”  she  "I 
must  be  running  on  and  so  must  you.  I’d 
take  you  with  me  only  we  go  different 
ways.  Carry  your  score  along  to  the 
Wollastons’.  That’s  the  first  step  to  the 
princess,  I  guess.” 

CHAPTER  NINE 

In  Harness 

The  episode  upon  which  March  had 
built  his  opera  was  one  that  was  current 
during  the  autumn  of  1914.  I  don’t 
remember  whether  it  was  in  the  papers  or 
was  one  of  those  stories  that  enjoyed  so 
enormous  a  viva-voce  circulation. 

\  certain  Belgian  town  had  been  burned 
and  it  had  l^n  explained  that  this 
was  done  because  the  German  officer  who 
was  billeted  upon  the  burgomaster  had 
been  shot.  The  story  was  that  the  burgo- 
master’s  son  shot  him  because  he  M 
raped  his  sister.  The  thing  got  complete 
possession  of  March’s  mind.  At  first 
just  the  horror  of  it,  and  later  its  dramatic 
and  musical  possibilities. 

He  saw  in  orchestral  terms  the  sodden 
revelry  in  that  staid  house — with  its  end¬ 
less  cellars  of  Burgundy.  He  saw  the 
tight-drawn  terror  in  the  girl’s  room  idiere 
she  lay  in  bed.  He  saw  the  room  Indited 
fitfully  by  the  play  of  search-li^ts  over 
the  city;  the  sinister  entrance  from  a  little 
balcony  through  the  French  window  of 
the  officer  in  uniform,  his  shadow  flung 
ahead  of  him  by  the  beam  of  search-light 
He  saw  the  man,  blood  as  well  as  wine 
drunk,  garrulous  and  fanatic  with  the  meg¬ 
alomania  of  the  conquering  invade.  He 
saw  the  man’s  intention  made  clear  from 
the  first,  but  the  execution  of  it  luxurious^ 
postponed — safely  postponed,  because  k 
the  terrified  girl’s  acceptance  of  his  as¬ 
surance  that  if  anything  happened  to  him, 
if  a  hand  were  raised  against  him  becauM 
of  his  being  there,  her  father  and  a  dam 
hostages  would  be  shot  and  the  town 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Then  came  the  girl’s  irrepressible  outcry 
when  he  first  laid  hands  upon  her;  the 
brother’s  knock  at  the  door;  her  frantic 
efforts  to  reassure  him  frustrated  by  a 
drunken  laugh  from  the  officer;  the  for^ 
of  the  door  and  the  fight  half  in  the  dark; 
the  killing  of  the  girl  and  then  of  her  ravisher. 

The  thing  that  w'ouldn’t  let  March 
alone,  that  forced  him  into  the  unda- 
taking,  was  the  declaration  of  the  brutrd 
philosophy  of  the  conqueror  made  by  the 
officer  while  he  gloated  over  the  giri  who 
was  to  be  his  prey;  the  chance  to  put  mto 
musical  terms  that  paranoiac  delusioo  of 
a  world-conquest. 

One  recognized  in  it  vaguely  some  of 
Wagner’s  themes  and  some  of  Straums, 
distorted  and  grown  monstrous. 

The  thing  haunted  March,  as  I  1^ 
said,  and  he  tried  to  find  somelxxiy 
would  write  him  the  book,  the  indi^nw* 
preliminary  to  his  getting  to  work. 
ing  here,  he  audaciously  made  up  his 
to  write  it  himself.  It  was  not  his  fist 
attempt  to  do,  in  the  mere  light  of  natui^ 
a  thing  commonly  supposed  to  be  impost* 
ble  except  at  the  end  of  painful  instruction 
He  had  once  experimented  at  pain^® 
oils,  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  the  st^*^  ** 
had  made  a  few  figurines  in  moddiifr 
wax.  He  wTote  his  play,  then,  by  tie 
simple  process  of  building  first,  with  pa^ 
taking  accmacy,  a  model  of  his  stag^  tK 
girl’s  room  in  that  burgomasters  house 
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with  the  French  windows  giving  upon  the 
little  balcony.  He  models  the  furniture 
in  plasticine.  He  bought  three  little 
dolls  to  represent  his  characters.  And 
then  he  reported  what  he  saw  happening  in 
that  room;  what  his  characters  did  and 
what  they  said. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  work, 
the  music  was  all  in  his  head.  He  couldn’t 
write  it  down  fast  enough. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  his  life,  writing  that  opera.  Jennie’s 
reminder  that  he  h^  once  believed  it  good 
was  a  conservative  statement.  La  Chaise 
and  Paula  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
power,  both  of  its  music  and  its  drama,  and 
saw  possibilities  in  it  for  a  sensational 
success.  The  drawback,  fatal  unless  it 
could  be  overcome,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
dominant  r61e  in  it  was  that  of  the  bari¬ 
tone.  Dramatically  the  soprano’s  part 
was  good  enough,  but  there  was  nowhere 
near  enough  for  her  to  sing.  There  was 
no  reason,  though,  they  both  asserted,  and 
sent  March  away  from  their  conference 
half  convinced,  why  the  girl’s  part  could 
not  be  greatly  amplified. 

There  were  various  expedients;  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  scene  between  the  girl  and  her  brother; 
an  apostrophe  to  an  absent  lover;  a  prayer. 
Also  instead  of  being  frozen  into  terror- 
stricken  ^ence  by  her  ravisher’s  monstrous 
purpose,  she  could  just  as  well  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  making  a  de^rate  resistance. 
She  could  plead  with  him,  denounce  him; 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his  drunken¬ 
ness  and  trick  him.  It  could  be  made  as 
good  a  woman’s  part  as  the  big  act  of 
“Tosca.” 

March,  imder  the  rule  of  that  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  to  settle  down,  to  develop  a 
just  appreciation  of  secondary  consequen¬ 
ces,  to  orientate  himself  toward  the  great 
desideratum  of  getting  his  music  pro¬ 
duced,  had  assented  to  all  this  and  gone 
to  work. 

Paula  did  not  tell  him,  as  he  had  gloom¬ 
ily  prophesied  to  Jeniue,  to  take  the  new 
first  scene  he  brought  her  that  Sunday 
out  to  the  ash-can.  And,  indeed,  it 
sounded  so  much  better  when  they  read 
it  over  together  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  reassured. 

But  her  attitude  toward  the  opera  was 
different  from  what  it  had  been  toward  the 
group  qI.  Whitman  songs,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  grew  more  marked  at  their  subsequent 
sessions  over  it.  There  had  been  about  the 
songs  a  glamour  of  discovery.  One  does 
not  hasten  to  apply  the  assayer’s  add  to 
treasure  trove.  And,  too,  it  was  an  al¬ 
truistic  impulse  which  had  prompted  her 
to  take  up  his  songs. 

I  *riERE  aren’t  many  people  who  can 
travel  steadily  or  very  far  on  that 
motivation,  and  Pai^  was  not  one  of  them. 
From  the  moment  when  she  took  the 
‘  plunge,  ignored — all  but  defied — ^her  hus¬ 
band’s  wishes,  and  signed  the  High  Forest 
contract,  she  ceased  to  be  concerned  for 
anything,  broadly  speaking,  but  her  own 
success.  March’s  opera,  then,  was  not 
to  her  the  expression  of  his  genius,  but  a 
potential  vehicle  for  hers.  She  was  acutely 
critical  of  it.  She  knew  what  she  wanted, 
and  it  was  not  thinkable  that  she  should 
put  up  with  anything  less. 

She  was  not  aware  of  this  change  of 
attitude.  She  was  blessed  with  a  vigorous 
non-analytical  mind  that  asked  no  awk¬ 
ward  questions,  suggested  no  paralyzing 


doubts.  The  best  thing  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  happen  to  March’s  opera  was  that 
it  should  be  made  to  fit  her  like  a  glove; 
that  it  should  demand  precisely  all  her 
resources  and  nothing  that  was  beyond 
them;  obviously,  since  it  was  going  to  be 
her  opera,  a  thing  she  was  going  to  wear. 

Had  she  been,  as  many  eminent  persons 
in  her  profession  are,  a  mere  bundle  of  in¬ 
sensate  egotism  complicated  by  a  voice, 
she  would  have  driven  March  to  flat 
rebellion  in  a  week,  all  his  good  resolutions 
notwithstanding. 

What  made  it  tolerable  was  that  she  had 
a  good  musical  intelligence  of  her  own,  and 
a  real  dramatic  sense.  He  could  recognize 
what  she  wanted  as  an  intelligible  thing, 
consistent  with  itself.  Only,  it  was  not  his 
thing — ^not  the  thing  he  saw.  By  reason 
of  its  very  consistency  it  was  never  the 
thing  he  saw. 

“She  wouldn’t  do  it  that  way,”  he  would 
protest. 

“I  would,”  Paula  would  tell  him.  “I 
wouldn’t  lie  there,  whimpering.” 

He  was  always  arguing  with  her — 
wrangling,  it  almost  came  to,  sometimes — 
in  defense  of  his  own  conception.  For 
a  sample: 

“T  OOK  at  what  she  is:  a  burgomaster’s 
Lj  daughter.  That  means  prosperous, 
narrow-minded,  middle-class  people.  She’s 
convent-bred,  devout.  She’s  still  young  or 
she’d  be  married.  She’s  altogether  with¬ 
out  experience.  She’s  frightened  just  as  a 
child  would  be  over  what’s  going  on  in 
the  house.  And  the  prayer  she  says  when 
she  goes  to  bed  would  just  be  the  nice  little 
prayer  a  child  would  say,  an  Our  Father 
or  a  Hail  Mary,  whatever  it  might  be.  .\s 
simple  as  possible,  on  the  surface,  but  with 
an  undertone  of  overmastering  terror. 
The  sort  of  Promethean  defiance  you’re 
talking  about  would  be  inconceivable  to  a 
child  IBte  that.” 

“I  suppose  it  would,  to  most  of  them,” 
she  admitted,  “but  this  one’s  going  to  ^ 
different.  After  all,  it’s  the  exceptional 
ones  that  usually  have  operas  written 
about  them.  I  don’t  believe  all  the 
dancers  in  Alexandria  were  like  Thais, 
nor  all  the  gipsy  cigar-makers  in  Seville 
like  Carmen.  I  don’t  believe  many  little 
Japanese  girls  would  feel  about  Pinkerton 
the  way  Cio  Cio  San  did.  Why  can’t 
our  Dolores  be  an  exception,  too?” 

The  only  answer  he  could  make  to  that 
was  that  it  spoiled  the  other  figure,  re¬ 
duced  him  from  a  sort  of  cosmic  monster 
to  the  mere  custom-made  grand-opera 
villain. 

“What  if  it  does?”  she  retorted.  “This 
isn’t  being  written  for  Scotti  or  Vanni 
Marcoux.  It’s  being  written  for  me.” 
That  was  the  tonic  chord  they  always  came 
back  to.  It  was  Paula’s  opera. 

March  presently  began  to  feel,  too,  that 
he  was  growing  to  be  nothing  more  than 
Paula’s  composer.  It  was  important  to 
the  success  of  their  enterprise  that  his 
reputation  should  be  intensively  exploited 
among  the  rich  and  influential  who  figured 
as  patrons  of  the  High  Forest  season. 
She  went  at  the  task  of  building  it  as 
ruthlessly  as  she  modeled  his  opjera. 

Her  demands  upxjn  March  himself 
were  explicit.  In  the  first  place  he  was  to 
bring  her  all  his  music,  ^arly  as  well  as 
late,  trivial  as  well  as  impwrtant,  in  order 
that  she  might  select  from  it  what,  if 
anything,  might  be  exploited  at  once. 


She  had  promised  to  give  a  redtal  just 
before  Easter,  in  aid  of  one  of  the  lo^ 
charities — it  was  one  that  boasted  u 
important  list  of  patronesses— and  if  dx 
could  make  an  exclusive  program  of  W 
songs  she  would  like  to  do  so. 

Then,  while  it  was  too  late  togetanydiis 
orchestral  compositions  performed  by  tie 
orchestra  this  season,  it  would  be  a  boc 
thing  to  get  Mr.  Stock  to  read  smueihii, 
in  the  hopo  of  his  taking  it  fw  next  yaf 
.\n  announcement,  even  a  mere  unofficpi 
intimation,  that  .Anthony  March  (whose 
opjera  .  .  .  and  so  on)  was  to  be 
represented  on  the  symphony  pxognii 
next  season  would  help  a  lot. 

What  dismayed  him  most  was  her  t 
sistence — she  was  clear  as  a  bell  ibof 
this — that  he  himself  get  up  the  accMc 
p>animents  to  some  of  the  simpler  of,iis 
songs  so  that  when  she  took  him  out  to 
meet  preople  who  wanted  to  hear  a  tiinipj 
of  his  music,  they  could  manage,  betw«r. 
them,  some  sort  of  compliance. 

He  nearly  got  angry,  but  decided  to 
laugh  instead,  over  her  demand  that  be 
be  waiting  back  stage,  when  she  gave  hr 
recital  of  his  songs  (which  she  did  wki 
great  success)  to  come  out  at  the  end 
and  make  his  bow  in  his  now-disordec 
uniform.  It  was  the  only  reference  she' 
ever  made  to  his  shabby  appiearance. 

It  was  steadily  growing  shabbier,  too, 
since  she  left  him  hardly  any  time  at  ill 
for  tuning  pianos.  She  would  havebeo 
utterly  horrified  had  she  known  whit 
tiny  sums  he  was  living  on  from  week  to 
week.  It  never,  for  example,  occurred  to 
her  when  she  suggested  that  a  artiii 
score  of  his  ought  to  be  copied  that  bo 
could  not  afford  to  take  it  out  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  copyist  and  so  sat  up  nipjiti 
doiirg  it  himself.  He  did  it  rather  ea^ 
to  be  sme,  since  it  was  one  of  the  numet 
ous  things  he  had  earned  a  living  at. 

There  was  only  one  of  her  many  de¬ 
mands  that  hep)ersistentlyrefusrfto 
comply  with.  .And  she  took  this  refusii 
rather  hard;  acted  more  hurt  than  angp 
about  it,  to  be  sure,  but  came  back  toil 
again  and  again.  When  she  discovered  thii 
he  made  no  pretense  of  living  at  his  fathers 
house,  she  asked  for  his  real  address  so 
that  she  could  always  be  sure  of  gettinp 
at  him  when  she  wanted  him.  This  he 
would  not  give  her. 

If  he  did,  he  said,  it  would  only  r^t  b 
his  staying  away  from  there  and  doing  ^ 
work  somewhere  else.  It  was  one  ofb 
simple  necessities  to  ktim  that  he  couh^ 
be  got  at.  He  would  make  every  prosaw 
concession.  Would  go,  or  telephone,  n 
punctiliously  regular  and  brief  interval 
his  father’s  house  to  learn  whether  she  h^ 
sent  for  him,  but  give  up  the  secrecy « 
his  lair  he  would  not.  It  wasn’t 
I  think  she  compiensated  herself  for 
refusal  by  sending  for  him  sometme 
when  she  did  not  really  need  him, 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and,  on  the  same 
engaged  his  attendance  ahead  from  WT 
to  (ky.  .Anyhow  she  occupied,  m  <* 
way  or  another,  practically 
his  time,  and  the  dumb  little  bhiM3W 
princess  knocked  at  his  door  m  ^ 
Only  in  those  hours  when  sheer  fatigue 
sent  him  to  bed  had  she  any  op^ortw 
of  visiting  him.  Sometimes  she 
white  nights  for  him  by  haunting 
hoims,  refusing  to  go  away;  sometimes,  . 
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%.e  Grand  Old  M  en  of  the  A  merican  Stage 


By  Alexander  ^X^oollcott 


WHV  is  it  that  when  a 
player  on  the  American 
stage  grows  nationally 
famous  in  a  single  r61e, 
the  r61e  is  so  often  that 
of  an  old  man?  Why 
is  it  that  when  some  gentle,  white-haired 
characterization  takes  hold  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  generation,  it  is  never  under  any 
drcumstancei  that  of  an  old  woman? 

The  question  tantalizes  you  as  you 
watch  the  grand  old  men  of  the  American 
stage  shamble  by  in  review  in  the  great 
theatre  of  your  memory’.  Look  at  them : 
Jp*  Jefferson  in  the  dear  tatters  of  Rip 
l(w  Winkie;  Denman  Thompson,  who 
was  ever  “hard  as  a  hickory-nut  and  spry 
as  a  kitten”  in  the  perennial  “Old  Home- 
stead”;  James  A.  Herne,  puttin’  out  the 
at  at  night  in  the  contented  wordless 
of  “Shore  Acres”;  David  Wartield, 
boov’ed  in  our  day  as  the  threadbare 
®usic-master;  Cyril  Maude,  invading  our 
fwintry  and  fairly  barking  his  way  into 
our  hearts  as  Grumpy;  Barney  Bernard, 
playing  old  Abe  Potash  in  comedy  after 
j®*nedy  with  ever-mellowing  art ;  and  now, 
“test  comer  to  this  famous  gallery,  Frank 
Bwop  «  Lighhihi'  Rill  Jones. 

it  IS  mteresting  to  note  that  the  play 
which,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  New  A’ork, 
longest  run  in  the  history 
the  American  stage,  is  another  home- 
centering  in  a  shabby  and 
ole  man — an  “old  man  play” 
^  were  its  great  predecessors 
fhe  reputation  and  the  for- 
of  Jefferson  and  Warfield. 

Everyhody**  Magaxine.  March.  1920 


Mr.  Woollcott  i*  one  of  the  leading 
New  York  dramatic  critics.  There 
will  be  an  article  by  him  on  some  in¬ 
teresting  theatrical  subject  every 
month  during  the  1920  season,  in  the 
April  number  he  will  discuss  John 
Drinkwater’s  sensational  Lincoln  play, 
and  Frank  McGlynn’s  remarkable 
interpretation  of  the  martyred  Pres¬ 
ident  in  it. 


It  was  quite  a  long  time  ago  that  “Light- 
nin’  ”  began  its  record-breaking  engage¬ 
ment  on  Breadway.  When  the  boatful 
old  ne’er-do-w’cll  first  came  blinking-before 
the  (iaiety  footlights,  the  name  of  Luden- 
dorf  was  still  a  nightmare  name  and  a 
town  called  $t.  Mihiel  was  still  lying 
paralyzed  in  possession  of  the*  German 
army.  When,  last  Fall,  “Lightnin’  ”  en¬ 
tered  upon  its  second  year  with  vitality 
unabated,  it  became  apparent  that  by 
February  of  1920  Mr.  Bacon’s  engagement 
would  pass  the  proud  WMth  performance 
mark  set  by  “Peg  o’  My  Heart”  in  U)U, 
and  so  would  establish  a  new  record  for 
the  .\merican  theatre. 

It  was  equally  apparent  that  Mr.  Bacon 
could  play  “Lightnin’  ”  for  a  year  or  s» 
in  London  and  then  meander  all  over  this 
country  with  it  for  the  rest  of  hLs  life. 
Once  more  a  lifelong  r6le  has  been  found; 
once  mere  it  has  bwn  demonstrated  that 
the  surest  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  playgoer  is  through  the  r61e  of  a  gentle 
old  man. 

No  one  in  this  country  has  ever  scored 
in  the  r6le  of  an  old  woman  a  success  even 


faintly  comparable  to  these  of  the  Jeffer- 
son-Bacon  lineage.  Is  it  because  an  old 
woman  is  not  so  appealing  to  an  audience 
as  an  old  man?  Or  is  the  bare  question 
heretical?  Have  aging  w’omen  through 
the  centuries  not  been  suffered  to  become 
such  good  dramatic  material?  Or  is  it 
because  the  mussy  and  often  drunken 
states  which  have  made  these  characters 
interesting  and  dramatic  woidd  be  im- 
endurable  when  exhibited  in  women’s 
roles? 

Certainly  the  dominance  of  the  old  man 
in  the  English-speaking  theatre  is  a  long- 
established  matter:  Juliet’s  nurse,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  no  match  for  Shylock  or  Lear, 
and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  is  not  such  a  person¬ 
age  as  Mr,  Hardcastle.  It  would  be  hardly 
fahr  to  class  the  still  amatory  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  as  an  old  woman,  and  no  one  plays 
Meg  Merriles  any  more. 

Nor  is  a  contemporary  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  much  richer  in  exceptions.  Perhaps 
you.  being  an  argumentative  sort,  suggest 
“Old  Lady  31,”  quite  forgetting  that  the 
title  r6le  of  that  comedy  was  not  an  old 
lady  at  all.  The  player  who  created  it 
left  the  company  to  become  a  Major  in 
the  .A.  E.  F.,  for  Old  Lady  31  was  an  old 
man.  But,  you  persist,  what  about  the 
play  they  wrote  in  Paris  around  the  grand 
old  woman  of  history — St.  Genevieve! 
What  of  the  heroic  drama  called  “The 
Virgin  of  Lutetia,”  which  dealt  with  the 
great  woman  who  coimnanded  Paris  in 
time  of  siege  and  dominated  not  only  its 
people  but  its  besiegers?  Consult  the  text 
and  you  will  see  that  they  chose  rather 


VfHty  is  an  old  man  more  appealing  to  an  audience  than  an  old  woman? 
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to  dramatize  St.  Genevieve’s  girlhood. 

WTiereat  you  wonder  if  the  lack  of  “old 
woman  plays”  may  not  be  largely  due  to 
the  fact  th^t  too  many  able  actresses 
cling  desperately  to  their  youth  and,  from 
a  mixture  of  vanity  and  fear,  will  never 
imder  any  circumstances  pretend  they 
are  older  than  they  are.  Margaret  Wych- 
erly  in  “The  Thirteenth  Chair,”  Marjorie 
Rambeau  in  one  of  her  last  season’s 
failures,  Emma  Dimn  in  several  middle- 
age  r61es,  and  the  vastly  popular  road 
star.  May  Robson  (long  the  rejuvenated 
Aunt  Mary  and  more  recently  the  stage 
embodiment  of  Mrs.  Rinehart’s  Tisk) — 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
rule  is  the  one  which  makes  Maude  .\dams 
in  her  forties  play  the  Boy  Who  Wouldn’t 
Grow  Up,  makes  Bernhardt  in  her  sixties 
play  the  fledgling  Due  de  Reicksladt,  and 
even  in  her  wearied  and  crippled  seventies 
play  Cleopatra  still. 

If  Jefferson  had  waited  till  he  was  an 
old  man  before  donning  the  white  beard 
of  Rip,  he  probably  would  not  have  played 
the  part  so  well,  and  certsunly  would  not 
have  played  the  part  so  often,  yet  such 
fame  as  mellow^  and  hallowed  that  im¬ 
personation  of  his  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  season  nor  can  it  be  achieved  in 
a  single  place.  It  is  when  such  a  part  has 
been  played  not  only  in  New  York  and 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  cities  but  also 
at  all  other  crossroads  of  the  country  that 
it  becomes  a  national  institution  and,  in 
time,  a  national  memory.  Jefferson,  as 


it  happened,  played  Rip  off  and  on  for 
forty  years.  He  was,  therefolje,  a  young 
actor  when  first  he  appeared  in  his  famous 
character.  It  was  at  the  old  Winter 
Garden  in  New  York  on  that  troubled 
Christmas  Eve  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
waiting  to  take  office  and  the  threat  of 
civil  war  lay  like  a  shadow  across  .\merica. 
If  you  will  consult  the  infallible  Times 
of  the  next  day,  you  will  note  with  interest 
that  it  was  a  pretty  poor  entertainment, 
that  the  applause  was  hollow  and  that  a 
short  life  was  all  Mr.  Jefferson  could  hope 
for  play  or  performance. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Rip  of  1860 
wais  not  at  all  the  Rip  which  we  remember. 
Just  as  Denman  Thompson’s  quarter- 
century  ais  Uncle  Joshuay  in  “The  Old 
Homesteawl”  was  preceded  by  several  sea¬ 
sons  in  a  less  successful  forerunner  cailled 
“Joshua  Whitcomb;”  just  ais  Barney  Ber¬ 
nard  had  played  Abe  Potash  for  several 
seasons  before  he  put  on  the  current  piece 
known  as  “His  Honor,  Abe  Potash,”  so 
Jefferson’s  Rip  really  did  not  take  recog¬ 
nizable  form  imtil  1^5,  when  he  appeared 
in  London  in  a  new  version  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  legend  arranged  for  him  by  the 
great  Boucicault.  Likewise,  though  in 
lesser  degree,  all  these  players  shifted  and 
modified  their  performance  from  season 
to  season,  pruning,  embellishing,  experi¬ 
menting,  ripening.  In  the  hands  of  an 
actor  like  Cyril  Maude,  for  instance,  such 
a  r61e  as  Grumpy  changes  gradually  in 
color  and  flavor  and  value;  for  all 


the  world  like  a  favorite  meerschaum 
pipe. 

But  it  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  grand 
old  men  who  has  the  longest  New  York 
nm  to  his  credit — the  longest,  that  b  if 
you  do  not  count  the  brief  interval  cauW 
by  the  actors’  strike,  for,  during  the 
recent  fracas  in  the  theatre,  it  mi^  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Bacon’s  entire  com¬ 
pany  trundled  up  and  dowm  Broadway 
proclaiming  wistfully  that  “Lightnin”’ 
had  struck.” 

Warfield,  of  course,  played  “The  Music 
Master”  much  oftener — has  played  it  in 
New  York  alone  for  more  than  1,000 
performances.  But  that  total  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  several  separate  engagements. 
Equally,  of  course,  Lightnin'  Bill  will  have 
to  move  up  and  down  this  country  for 
many  years  before  he  will  have  become 
known  to  as  many  friends  as  old  Uncle 
Joshuay,  who  in  his  day  bade  more  than 
seven  thousand  audiences,  “Come  on,  all 
o’  ye,  and  let  the  scarlet  runners  rha^ 
ye  back  to  childhood.”  Lightnin’  has  a 
long,  long  journey  ahead  before  he  can 
even  hope  to  hold  such  a  place  in  America’s 
heart  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  held. 

“Are  we  so  soon  forgot?”  Rip  used  to 
ask  each  night.  Most  of  us,  yes.  But 
not  such  as  Joe  Jefferson.  The  sweet 
memory  of  him  is  still  a  pleasant  possession 
of  those  generations  that  used  to  see  him 
stand  with  uplifted  glass  and  used  to  hear 
him  call  out  in  benediction,  “May  you  all 
live  long  and  prosper!” 


I  Never  Cared  for  Dogs 

By  Emmett  CampheV  Hall 


I\E\’ER  cared  for  dogs:  they  seemed  to  me 
useless  trouble  and  expense;  as  when 
Tom  brought  a  clumsy  puppy  home  and  begged 
To  be  allowed  to  keep  it  for  his  own; 

.Ynd  I,  reluctant,  gave  consent,  but  charged 
That  it  should  stay  outdoors.  Well,  right  away 
It  found  and  chewed  my  rubber  shoes,  and  walked 
.\cross  the  still-wet  paint  upon  the  porch; 

Then  dug  a  hole  to  hide  a  bone,  and  chose 
For  that  the  center  of  my  pansy  bed. 

.\nd  day  by  day  the  yelping  thing  would  do 
Something  of  like  annoying,  wasteful  kind. 

But  Tom  wept  when  I  said  that  it  must  go — 

He  loved  the  little  beast,  and  so  it  stayed. 

That  puppy  grew  into  the  dog  you’ve  seen 
Down  at  the  gate  to  welcome  Tom  from  school, 

.\nd  from  his  work,  as  flying  years  went  by. 

Then  came  The  Call,  and  Tom  first  answered,  “Here!” 

He  seemed  familiar  in  his  uniform 

.\nd  with  his  rifle — little  different  from 

His  khaki  hunting  clothes,  so  that  the  dog 

Could  not  quite  understand,  though  he  turned  back 

When  Tom  said,  “You  can’t  go  tl^  time,  old  boy.” 

.\nd  then — perhapis  you  know?  Of  all  the  lads 
From  our  little  town,  my  Tom  alone — 

They  sent  me  these — two  crosses.  Friends  were  kind 
With  words,  but  somehow,  none  could  understand. 


Or  so  it  seemed  to  me;  but  presently 
That  dog,  that  never  had  before,  uncalled,  to  me 
Now  came  and  put  his  head  upon  my  knee 
And  looked  into  my  eyes,  his  own  so  grave 
And  wistful,  while  to  me  they  seemed  to  say, 

“A  little  while,  and  we  may  go  to  him. 

Since  he  may  not  come  home  to  us  again.” 

So  that  old  dog  and  I,  who  too  am  old. 

Now  sit  together  in  the  garden,  when 
The  nights  are  warm  and  still,  and  I  gain  strength 
And  surer,  clearer  faith,  and  comfort  from 
The  gentle,  patient,  steadfast  soul  of  him. 

Dogs  have  no  souls,  you  say?  So,  long  thought  1, 
Before  my  own  was  shaken — now  I  know. 

He  dug  a  hole  to  hide  a  bone  to-day. 

Laboriously,  for  he  grows  feeble  fast, 

And  doing  so  my  choicest  pansies  spoiled. 

But  I — I  did  not  scold,  for  soon  he  came 
And  thrust  his  head  under  my  hand,  so  that 
It  rested  where  so  often  Tom’s  had  lain. 

Now  w'hen  the  nights  are  chill,  the  old  dog  lies 
Upon  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  dreams. 

That  would  please  Tom,  indeed,  if  he  could  know. 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  for  long  years 
I  should  have  said  I  did  not  care  for  dogs. 
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He  tore  open  the  telegram 
rapidly. 

Robert  Murray, 

Care  of  Grainger  Co., 

Pennver: 

Please  come  home. 

J.  Murray. 

He  read  it  repeatedly.  What  could  be 
tic  matter?  Might  something  have  hai> 
poed  to  hfe  mother?  Why  didn’t  his 
hlber  explain — at  least  fill  out  the  ten 
words?  It  wasn’t  like  him  to  be  so  brief. 
If  only  they  had  a  telephone  on  the  farm! 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  The  next  trol- 
Ity  for  Three  VaUeys  left  at  ten  o’clock. 
He  showed  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Jones,  the 
secretary  of  the  concern,  then  slipped  on 
his  coat  and  hat  and  left  the  office.  In  a 
half-hour  he  and  his  bag  were  aboard  the 
orange  suburban  car  for  Three  VaUeys. 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  him  at  the 
little  town.  Evidently  his  father  had  not 
ezpected  him  untU  later.  He  pushed  his 
i  bag  under  the  seat  of  a  WeUer  Livery  rig. 
and  with  young  Jimmy  WeUer  beside  him 
to  bring  l^k  the  horse,  started  out  along 
the  Friedensburg  road. 

It  was  a  raw  March  day.  A  gray  mist 
bag  over  the  brown  fields  and  sagged 
the  leafless  trees  in  the  woods. 
The  cold  drizzle  changed  to  sleet  and  back 
to  rain  agam.  To  a  young  man  of  the 
oty  fresh  from  modem  city  conveniences 


You  can  coustdcr  them  presented,  said  the  hoy,  swinging  o^en  the  outside  door. 


door.  Rust,  the  dog,  was  not  in  evidence  name  the  doctor  called  it.  The  room  rnust 
— doubtless  on  one  of  his  periodic  collie  stay  dark  aU  the  time.  J^t  think, 
excursions.  At  the  sound  of  the  latch  his  Robbie!  The  doctor  says  he  might  never 

mother  turned  from  the  stove.  Thank  look  at  sunlight  again.  He  sits  there 

God,  she  was  aU  right;  a  bit  pinched  and  alone  in  the  dark,  so  patient,  Robbie.” 
worried  perhaps,  but  up  and  active.  She  began  to  cry  softly. 

“HeUo!”  He  greeted  her  with  a  vigor-  “Now,  now.  Mother,”  soothed  Bob, 
ous  kiss  on  the  mouth.  “What  does  Dad  stroking  her.  “Don’t  you  worry  one 
mean,  scaring  me  with  an  ultimatum  like  particle.  I’U  get  the  best  kind  of  a  doctor 

„  ^ that?”  for  Dad.  Maybe  it  won’t  take  very  long. 

I  .  orchard  was  bare  of  leaf  or  “Sh!”  She  held  him  convxUsively  as  a  Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  send  for  me 

patch  a  succession  of  red  mother  does.  “Your  father  didn’t  send  before?” 

^of  thorny  bayonets,  and  the  meadow  the  telegram,  Robert.”  “I  wanted  to,  Robbie,  but  he  made  me 

®®^te  of  marigold,  water  thrush  or  He  felt  a  sudden  staggering  about  the  promise  not  to.  He  was  afraid  you’d 

cattle.  His  only  satisfaction  heart.  worry  about  the  farm.” 

the  boys  from  the  office  “Dad’s — aU  right,  mother?”  “I  should  say  not,’’  declared  Bob. 

stanHf^i^ w’ould  not  under-  She  shook  her  head.  “He  hasn’t  K::eii  “I’ll  just  get  Johnny  Grimes  or  Ed  Sum- 

P^i'cnts  led.  out  of  his  room  since  about  three  weeks  on  merhill  or  somebody  to  come  here  and 

l^^'J^diar  picket  gate  he  turned  the  Tuesday.”  take  care  of  it  for  you.  Wages  are  high 

a  safe*^^  young  Jimmy,  wished  him  Bob  paled.  just  now,  but  what’s  Dad  been  making 

IxHae  i>^k,  then  hurried  to  the  “It’s  his  eyes  again,”  went  on  his  mother,  money  all  his  life  for  if  he  can’t  take  a  rest 

'  bit  takmg  him  to  the  kitchen  her  voice  choking.  “He  can  tell  you  the  when  he  needs  it?” 
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His  mother  began  to  sob  openly.  “Oh, 
Robbie,  your  father  never  made  any 
money  here.  He  didn’t  want  me  to  tell 
you,  but - ” 

“Never  made  money!”  exclaimed  Bob 
blankly.  “Why,  how  could  he  send  me  to 
college,  mother?” 

“He  borrowed  the  money  from  Squire 
Meek.” 

Bob  swallowed  painfully. 

His  mother  bowed  her  head  and  went 
on:  “When  the  squire  wouldn’t  give 
any  more  on  the  farm,  he  borrowed  from 
George  Good.  He  told  George  he  hadn’t 
any  security  but  the  stock  and  furniture, 
and  they  weren’t  worth  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  But  George  said  he’d  trust  him.” 

Bob  had  grown  white. 

“Oh,  Robbie,”  begged  his  mother, 
“don’t  feel  bad  toward  your  father.  He 
didn’t  want  you  to  grow  up  and  work 
hard  all  your  life  on  a  farm  for  nothing, 
like  him.  Why,  he’s  lived  in  Neff  town¬ 
ship  all  his  life,  and  he  hasn’t  been  a  school 
director  or  a  clerk  at  election.  They 
never  even  asked  him  to  be'  deacon  in  the 
-church  or  deal  at  the  Farmers’  Bank  in 
Three  Valleys.  Oh,  Robbie,  he  never 
said  much  to  anybody — ^your  father  doesn’t 
act  that  way,  but  he’s  alwajrs  wanted  to  be  . 
somebody — so  he  could  feel  that  he  had 
done  something  in  the  world.” 

She  finished  piteously.  The  boy  made 
no  reply.  For  a  few  minutes  he  sat  be¬ 
wildered.  Then  he  started  up  the  rag- 
carpeted  stairs.  In  the  dim,  cold  bedroom 
a  spare  form  sat  wr£q)ped  in  a  red  check¬ 
ered  blanket  on  a  rocking-chair  near  one  of 
the  drawn  blinds.  As  Bob  opened  the 
door,  the  figure  looked  up  patiently:  “I 
was  wondering.  Mother,  when  we  might 
expect  a  letter  from  Bob?” 

A  guilty  tremor  shot  through  the  boy  as 
he  remembered  how  little  he  had  written. 
“Hello,  Dad!”  he  swallow’ed. 

The  rocking-chair  trembled.  “Bob! — 

I  can’t  see,  you  know,  lad — how  did  you 
know?” 

The  almost  imperceptible  nudge  from 
his  mother  was  unneed^. 

“If  a  fellow  can’t  run  home  to  see  his 
folks  once  in  a  while!”  exclaimed  the  boy. 

“I’m  not  very  bad.  Bob,”  said  his  father 
earnestly.  “A  lot  better  my  eyes  than 
my  heart  giving  out.  They  don’t  hurt  all 
the  time,  and  then  I  can  sleep;  I’ll  be  all 
right  after  a  while.  You  mustn’t  worry  or 
lose  time  from  your  business,  lad,  on 
account  of  me.  When  had  you  counted 
on  going  back?” 

“I’m  not  coimting  on  going  back,  Dad,” 
answered  the  boy.  “If  you  and  Mother 
will  let  me,  I’m  going  to  take  care  of  the 
farm.” 

NO,  NO,  Bob!”  excitedly  protested  the 
father,  trying  to  rise  from  his  chair. 
“It  isn’t  worth  it.  You  mustn’t  take  one 
day  from  your  office.” 

“I’ve  had  to  give  up  office  work  for 
a  while.  Dad,”  lied  the  boy.  “I’m  to  work 
out  in  the  air,  the  doctor  said.”  For  a  few 
moments  no  one  said  anything.  Bob  felt 
his  mother’s  work-beaten  hand  slip  si¬ 
lently  into  his. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  in  felt  boots  and 
old  clothes,  he  started  'on  an  inspection 
of  the  old  place,  the  now  returned  and 
repentant  Rust  galloping  joyfully  ahead,  a 
vision  of  shaggy,  jolting  feather  and  waving 
sable  plume.  He  visited  the  bam  first. 
From  around  the  depleted  stack  in  the 


barnyard  six  or  seven  Jerseys  and  near- 
Jerseys  gazed  at  him  curiously. 

His  heart  dilated  a  little  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  hb  father’s  pathetic  efforts  to  build 
up  a  Jersey  herd  at  the  smallest  possible 
investment,  picking  up  some  unattractive 
pure-bred  animat  here  and  some  better 
looking  near- Jersey  there.  The  herd  was 
complete  at  last.  But  his  father  received 
no  more  for  his  butter  than  the  owners  of 
common  stock.  The  cows  were  not  reg¬ 
istered.  It  was  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  could  be  registered.  Their  cash 
value,  as  a  consequence,  was  little  more 
than  the  average  in  the  township.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  his  father’s  time  and  some 
extra  money  had  been  invested  in  the  herd, 
but  what  dollars-and-cents  profit  had  it 
been  to  him? 

Shutting  out  the  dog  so  he  wouldn’t 
convulse  the  hens.  Bob  entered  the 
chicken-house.  They  were  a  pretty  lot — a 
jealously  maintained  pure  strain  of  White 
Rocks.  His  father  had  built  them  a  com¬ 
plete  home,  including  muslin-lighted 
scratching -pens  and  broad  wire-fenced 
yards.  It  had  cost  both  time  and  money, 
but  here  was  the  same  story.  Certainly 
the  expensive  house  did  not  cause  the  hens 
to  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  the  feed  they 
might  have  saved  foraging  through  barn¬ 
yard,  field  and  barn. 

He  went  on  to  the  hog-pen,  an  establish¬ 
ment  along  similar  lines.  Considerable 
valuable  ground  had  been  given  up  to  the 
black  fellows  on  which  to  remain  rea.son- 
ably  sanitary.  Their  feed  was  not  slop, 
but  a  formal  menu  taken  from  one  of  the 
farm  magazines.  Bob  recalled  that  his 
father’s  smoked  ham,  his  bacon  and  his 
personaUy  mixed  sausage  boasted  of  a 
flavor  unequaled  in  the  township.  But 
the  prices  he  received  for  them  were  not 
unequaled. 

His  pure-bred  Rock  eggs,  Jersey  butter 
and  tasty  pork  went  to  Jerry  Mills  and 
Hal  Grossman,  Pennver  hucksters,  at  the 
same  prices  other  farmers  received.  And 
his  product  had  cost  more  to  produce, 
even  the  vegetables  and  fruit.  Bob  re¬ 
membered  the  infinite  pains  his  father 
had  always  taken  with  each  tree,  the  little 
extra  second  sjient  on  each  beet,  each  head 
of  cabbage,  each  stalk  of  peas,  potatoes 
and  beans. 

His  neighbors  owned  no  such  scruples. 
As  a  result  they  raised  more  crops  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  .■Apparently  they 
were  right,  his  father  wrong.  A  great 
quantity  of  a  fair  quality  was  what  paid, 
not  a  fair  quantity  of  great  quality. 

“Rust,”  he  reflected  grimly  as  the  two 
stood  in  the  orchard  overlooking  the  farm, 
“the  reason  your  lord  and  master  hasn’t 
made  any  money  at  farming  is  because  he 
ties  up  more  time  and  money  in  an  apple 
and  an  egg  than  the  market  says  they’re 
worth.  Now  we  can’t  change  the  human 
nature  of  your  lord  and  master  without  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  work,  and  maybe  we 
can’t  change  it  at  all.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?” 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  once;  then,  at 
Bob’s  sober  face,  humbly  dropped  it. 

“Righto!”  declared  the  boy.  “There’s 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  do  that 
one  thing.”  Thoughtfully  he  started 
back  toward  the  house.  Rust  stalked  at 
his  heels  with  collie  dignity,  his  sable 
brush  swaying  slowly  with  his  stride. 

The  next  day  Robert  journeyed  back  to 
the  Grainger  Company  to  hand  in  his 
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resignation.  Mr.  Jones,  secretary  of  ik, 
concern,  heard  his  decision  with  grave ctr 
“I’m  afraid  you’re  making  a  nus^ 
Bob.  1 11  tell  you  something  if  you  ain, 
to  keep  it  confidential.  L^t  weekX 
Grainger  asked  me  to  name  our  most  prat 
ising  young  men  so  he  could  keep 
on  them,  and  help  them  along  as  they  ^ 
served  it.  You  were  one  of  the 
You’ve  been  doing  good  work  here,  and 
appreciate  it.  Now  when  opportunityi 
just  beginning  to  open  up  ahead  of  m 
you  want  to  throw  up  your  chances  k 
some  one  else.  Can’t  you  reconsiir  tte 
a  little?” 


Bob  shook  his  head  dumbly.  Tb: 
afternoon  on  his  way  back  to  the  fannkt 
dropped  in  to  see  Mr.  George  Good  at  hg 
substantial  brick  house  in  Three  Valleys. 

“I’m  taking  over  the  farm,”  he  eqtoied 
in  a  simple,  straightforward  mannr 
“I’m  going  to  try  to  make  it  a  success# 
Dad  can  pay  back  the  money  he  owesyw 
without  selling  the  stock.  I’ve  had  soot 
experience  on  the  place  before  I  went  to 
school,  but  I’m  no  farmer  like  Dad.  .\t 
the  same  time  I’ve  got  a  training  that  I 
think  is  just  as  important  in  farming-l 
mean  a  business  training.” 

Good  looked  frankly  disapproving,  so 
Bob  went  on  to.  explain:  “Most  fanntn 
can  raise  crops,  but  it  takes  either  a  busi 
ness  farmer  or  a  lucky  one  to  make  mone 
at  it,  and  I’m  not  going  to  trust  to  hek 
If  you  don’t  mind.  I’d  like  to  borrow  j 
thousand  dollars  on  my  father’s  chanettr 
for  security.  I  have  four  thousand  Eft 
insurance.  I’ll  sign  one  over  to  you  to 
take  care  of  you  in  case  of  my  death." 

George  Good  rolled  his  cigar  from  out 
end  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  shifted  his 
legs  and  eyed  Bob  quizzically.  He  was  i 
big  man  in  heart  and  body.  There  woi 
people  who  said  his  pear-shaped  organ  ni 
away  with  the  rest  of  him. 


I  THOUGHT  your  father  had  ib« 
everything  out  there  a  man  needs  to 
raise  things.” 

“I  don’t  need  the  money  to  raise  thinp.’ 
Bob  answered  quietly.  “Father  can  tdi 
me  how  to  do  that.  What  I  need  it  fersi 
to  sell  things  at  a  profit  that  will  keep®  I 
in  business.” 

“A  farmer  spend  money  to  sell  his  ««i 
crops?”  ejaculated  Good. 

The  boy  nodded  earnestly.  fat®’ 
er’s  got  to  look  the  facts  in  the  fact 
He’s  a  business  man  like  anybody  elst 
To  make  a  success  he’s  got  to  have  hi«| 
than  quarters,  machinery,  stock  a*! 
technical  experience.  He’s  got  to  hawa 
idea  to  sell  and  the  capital  to  put  it  ow 
“That  there  word  ‘idea’  don’t  sow 


good  to  me,”  said  Good. 

“I  don’t  mean  a  pipe-dream,”  expla» 
the  youth.  “I  mean  a  farmer’s  got  • 
have  a  way  of  either  raising  things  chtape 
than  most  people  or  raising  them  botw 
And  if  it’s  the  second  way,  he  s  got 
have  capital  to  let  people 

pay  him  a  reasonable  profit.  Thatsw* 

I’m  up  against  out  there.”  . 

Good  looked  incredulous.  I®l^ 

English,  young  man,  you  want  tospoo 
thousand  dollars  to  make  peqrle  PV  J" 
more  for  your  stuff  than  theyve  got 
pay  the  other  fellow.”  .  j  uj, 

“You’ve  got  it  exactly!”  J* 

“.\fid  do  it  willingly  because  t^  ^ 
they’re  getting  more  value  fw 
money.” 
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‘It  ain’t  solid,  economically,”  declared 

^  is-absolutely,”  said  Bob  firmly. 
“It  Dad  and  me  successful  farmers, 

asset  to  the  nation.”  .  , 

“^’ou’rc  aiming  to  boost  the  price  of  the 
people  have  got  to  have  to  Uve.” 

“You’ve  got  to  have  clothes  to  uve. 
You’ve  got  to  pay  for  quality  in  clothes.” 

"What  if  every  farmer  did  it?^’ 

“For  one  thing,  the  country  might  be  a 
lot  healthier.  People  would  eat  less  and 
better  food.  There  wouldn’t  be  so  much 
«^ed  in  the  fields  and  other  places.” 

Good  looked  unconvinced.  “All  right, 
my  boy.  If  you  want  to  spend  a  thou¬ 
sand  d(ilars  trying  to  change  the  world, 
have  it  your  way.  But  you  get  the  money 
because  you’re  John  Murray’s  boy,  not  on 
account  of  your  wild  idea.  Will  you  take 
it  for  a  year  or  on  demand,  like  your 
father?” 

“If  you  please,  make  it  on  demand, 
said  Bob. 


r(ENT\'-FOUR  or  forty-eight  hours 
thereafter  a  definite  form  of  evolution 
began  overtaking  the  Murray  farm.  In  due 
time  a  number  of  distinct  changes  might 
have  been  noticed.  \  telephone  line  had 
been  run  across  the  fields  from  the  pike. 
The  bam  and  outbuildings  had  been  painted 
a  dean  white  with  green  slats  and  trim¬ 
mings.  The  house  and  outkitchen  had 
received  similar  jackets.  The  lawn,  vege¬ 
table  garden,  and  barnyard  fences  had 
been  laboriously  whitewashed,  likewise 
every  post  of  the  wire  fences  enclosing 
belds,  chicken  yards  and  hog  runways. 
.\od  on  the  green  roof  of  the  bam  in  letters 
that  could  be  read  for  a  half-mile  had  been 
painted  “QU.YLITY  FARM.” 

When  it  was  finished,  Bob  could  not  re¬ 
sist  walking  out  to  the  big  maple  at  the 
cross-roads.  From  here  the  farm  buildings 
looked  like  brightly  colored  toys,  set  as 
if  under  the  Christmas  tree  on  a  rolling 
slr^  of  green  paper  checkered  off  with 
white  fence-posts.  Not  a  passer-by  but 
who  could  see  where  the  Murray  fields 
ended  and  neighbor  ownership  began. 

Meantime  Bob  had  made  two  little 
visits  to  Pennver.  The  second  time  he 
returned  with  a  typewriter  and  a  box  of 
paper  and  envelop^  under  the  buggy-seat. 
Both  envelopes  and  paper  were  distinctive 
in  size  and  feel.  At  the  tc^  of  each  sheet, 
print^  in  red  and  black  and  arranged  in 
pka^  irregularity,  were  five  attractive 
two-inch  cuts.  They  were  respectively  a 
pullet,  a  Jersey  cow,  a  Berkshire 
*>8>  an  apple-tree  and  a  cluster  of  vege- 
*a^.  Underneath  in  spaced  letters  was 
™  “Quality  Farm.”  and  beneath  it, 
“dress  and  telephone  number  and — 
John  Murray,  President;  Robert  Murray, 
^wpermtendent.” 

That  evening  after  supper  Bob  put  the 
Q^ewriter  on  the  kitchen-table  and  began 
addr«sing  envelopes  to  a  Ibt  of  the  better 
™®thes  of  Pennver,  secured  from  John 
one  of  the  older  Eagle  reporters, 
envelopes  were  finished  he 
“P  ^5  IctfCT-heads,  half  of  which  had 
^  imprinted  with  a  circular  letter  with 
and  inking  that  matched  his  type- 
and  ribbon.  These  he  filled  in  with 
‘‘•mo  and  salutations  from  the  envelopes, 
inis  was  the  letter; 


W^<lo  you  Imow  about  the  farm  {Hoducts 
your  family  are  putting  into  your 
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Is  the  cow  that  furnishes  the  cream  for  your 
butter  a  sick  mongrel  or  a  healthy  thor¬ 
oughbred?  Is  she  kept  in  weedy  pasturage  or 
perhaps  in  a  none-too-clean  barnyard,  or  in  a 
clean  shed  and  in  a  meadow  of  tender,  juicy 
grass? 

What  sort  of  feed  goes  to  make  up  the  eggs 
you  eat?  Do  the  hens  forage  through  barn¬ 
yard  and  pig-pen,  or  are  they  kept  in  sanitary' 
quarters  where  they  receive  clean,  nutritious 
feed? 

How  about  the  vegetables,  the  fruit  and  the 
pork  you  eat?  How  were  they  grown  and 
cared  for?  What  sort  of  hands  touched  them? 

Quality  Farm  has  been  established  to  givev 
the  discriminating  people  of  Pennver  a  service 
of  Quality  Farm  products  at  the  cost  to  produce 
quality  regardless  of  current  market  prices. 

Its  Jersey  cows  range  contentedly  in  a  fresh 
green  meadow.  Its  flocks  of  pure-bred  White 
Rocks  live  in  clean  airy  yards,  and  are  fed 
clean  wholesome  grains.  Its  vegetables  are 
nourished  by  a  rich  brown  meadow,  and  are 
coaxed  to  absorb  the  last  drop  of  sunshine  and 
dew.  Its  fruit  is  grown  on  healthy  trees. 

.Ml  Quality  Farm  products  are  packed  in 
handsome  individual  containers  and  delivered 
by  the  Quality  Farm  truck,  whose  calling  at 
your  door  means  added  distinction  to  your 
household. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  patrons  can  be 
accepted,  the  first  few.  Please  return  the 
card  to-day.  Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Murray, 
Superintendent. 

This  was  the  card,  numbered,  stamped 
and  self-addressed  to  Robert  Murray, 
Su^rintendent.  Quality  Farm,  Three 
Valleys,  R.  D.: 

Dear  Mr.  Murray: 

We  are  interested  in  Quality  Farm  products 
at  the  price  it  costs  to  produce  quality.  When 
your  deliveries  are  about  to  b^n,  call  us  up 
for  our  order.  Very  truly. 

For  a  week  the  Murray  rural  mail-box 
was  loaded  to  the  galvanized  lid  with  let¬ 
ters  for  the  carrier.  Before  the  last  lot 
had  gone,  the  cards  had  begun  to  come 
back.  Out  of  the  several  dozen  finally  re¬ 
ceived  but  two  or  three  were  marked 
“not  interested.”  Only  one  had  a  dis¬ 
couraging  effect.  Along  the  margin  the 
writer  had  scrawled,  “Quality — your  eye!” 
Bob  looked  him  up  in  the  telephone  book, 
finding  his  name  from  the  number  on  his 
card.  He  was  a  wholesaler  in  butter, 
eggs,  and  othfer  farm  products.  That 
afternoon  he  went  to  Pennver  and  ordered 
a  light  delivery  car  of  a  certain  well-known 
and  popular-priced  make.  On  each  glint¬ 
ing  side  he  ejected  that  “Quality  Farm” 
be  painted  in  distinctive  gold  letters. 
Part  of  the  purchase  price  he  paid  in  cash. 
The  remainder  he  arranged  to  take  care  of 
in  monthly  payments.  • 

Early  in  April  Bob  worked  the  rich 
muck  soil  of  the  truck  patches  into  velvet 
powder,  and  began  planting  beets,  carrots, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  radishes  and 
turnips.  Nightly  he  went  to  his  father  in 
the  darkened  bedroom  and  received 
minute  instructions  regarding  each  vege¬ 
table — the  exact  date  for  planting,  the 
number  of  seeds  to  a  bed,  the  distance 
seeds  and  plants  should  be  placed  apart 
in  rows,  the  distance  rows  should  be 
apart  for  horse  cultivation,  the  depth  of 
planting,  the  use  of  manures,  fertilizer 
and  lime. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  he  began 
planting  Lima  and  string  beans,  sweet  com, 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes.  It  was  a 
trifle  early,  his  father  admitted,  but  it  had 
been  an  unusually  early  spring.  Fruit 
trees  soon  were  a  glory  of  loveliness.  His 
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father  in  his  bedroom  wistfully  pleaded 
that  the  window  be  raised  each  day  so  that 
he  might  drink  in  the  welcome  fragrance 
of  the  new  year. 

Practically  every  evening  the  boy  spent 
with  his  father  in  the  dim  room.  When 
there  was  no  immediate  instmetion,  he 
turned  questioner,  and  began  to  get  at 
approximate  cost  figures  for  each  vege¬ 
table,  each  pound  of  butter,  each  dozen 
of  eg^.  He  had  had  cost-accounting 
experience  at  the  Grainger  Company. 
But  he  found  that  finding  the  cost  of  shoe 
manufacturing  was  a  simple  problem  in 
arithmetic  beside  this. 

He  was  compelled  to  ask  his  father  a 
thousand  questions,  to  refer  to  his  mother’s 
memory  and  the  farm  accounts  again  and 
again.  Finally  a  scale  of  cost  figures  was 
estimated.  In  each  item  he  had  reckoned 
the  cost  or  value  of  seed,  lime,  fertilizer 
and  manure;  imaginary  rental  for  the  land, 
quarters  and  implements  involved;  the 
cost  of  delivery;  certain  depreciations 
ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.;  a  ten 
per  cent,  profit  for  the  farm  dividend  or 
surplus;  and  a  proportionate  share  of 
three  salaries:  one  for  himself  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  one  for  his  mother  as  manager  of 
the  cows  and  chickens,  and  a  modest  one 
for  his  father  as  director. 

Everything  progressed  smoothly  until 
well  along  in  May.  He  had  begun  making 
weekly  deliveries  of  butter  and  eggs.  To 
his  relief  only  one  customer  complained  of 
Quality  Farm  prices.  Others  paid  as  if 
highly  satisfied  with  their  opportimity  of 
securing  quality  goods.  Many  of  them,  by 
their  attitude,  seemed  to  take  a  certain 
human  pride  in  pMiying  more  for  their 
table  products  than  other  folks.  Bob 
felt  enthusiastic.  And  at  the  wheel  of  his 
good-looking  car,  he  experienced  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  physical  prowess  that  he 
had  never  noticed  in  office  work. 

ON  THE  third  trip  to  the  city  he  noticed 
in  the  Pennver  Eagle  a  dbpatch  from 
Washington  forecasting  a  cold  wave. 
The  thermometer  in  Chicago  had  reached 
twenty-eight  above.  There  had  been 
snow  in  Omaha  and  at  Detroit  the  weather 
was  freezing. 

“.\nd  nearly  June,”  thought  Bob  in¬ 
credulously.  “It’ll  never  get  that  cold 
in  here.” 

When  he  returned  from  the  bam  that 
evening,  he  noticed  a  sharp  northwest 
wind  bearing  down  through  the  orchard. 
By  ten  o’clock  the  thermometer  had  fallen 
to  forty  degrees.  He  went  to  bed  uneasily, 
yet  not  wishing  to  alarm  his  father  by 
asking  him  what,  if  anything,  might  be 
done.  He  awoke  the  next  morning  with 
the  realization  that  he  was  shivering. 
He  jumped  hastily  out  to  the  rag  carpet. 
The  wind  had  settled  during  the  night, 
and  a  thick  gray  frost  covert  the  land¬ 
scape. 

The  cold  snap  lasted  nearly  a  week, 
raining  for  a  day  or  two,  then  freezing 
up  ti^t,  breaking  the  record  for  many 
years.  Throughout  the  northern  end  of 
the  state  fmit  and  berry  crops  were 
ruined.  Bob’s  beans,  sweet  com,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  tomatoes  were  wiped  out. 
Even  some  of  the  hardier  vegetables  had 
wilted  and  turned  black.  Sick  at  heart, 
he  tried  to  cheer  his  mother  and  keep  the 
knowledge  of  disaster  from  his  father, 
who  felt  badly  enough  over  the  sudden 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Fate,  smilingly  busy  with  the  trag-  liant  tomet  of  Lacrie  was  not  in  range!  thousand  miles,  and  its  curve  had  rhanpj 
edy  of  Francesco  Boppi,  j^anci^  '  Much  troubled,  the  professor  inspected  to  a  sharper  parabola! 
up  as  a  swiftly  fleeting  shadow  his' altitude  and  his  longitude.  Both  were  The  conclusion  was  inevitable:  The 
swept  athwart  her.  It  was  the^  correct!  Much  more  troubled,  he  swal-  comet  had  not  stopped.  It  had  oojj' 

shadow  of  Time,  and  he  pau^.  lowed  his  peppermint  lozenge  and  went  changed  its  direction,  and  now,  dragghij 

an  instant  at  her  desk;  for  Time  over  to  his  desk,  and  for  the  next  hour  and  its  tail  straight  behind,  it  was 
and  Fate  have  many  dealings  together.  •  '  a  half  busied  himself  with  a  hasty  mathe-  toward  the  earth  at  a  speed  mcreasing  in 
“Why  have  you  ordered  this?”  quavered  matical  test  extended  to  sixty  decimal  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
the  visitor,  waving  his  lean  hand  toward  places.  His  calculations  had  been  correct!  traversed! 

Earth.  \  The  comet  of  Lacrie,  the  largest  and  most  There  were  no  further  grounds  for 

“Oh,  that?”  and  Fate,  pushing  back  a  brilliant  of  all  the  comets,  and  the  one  speculation;  no  reason  to  indulge  in  theot)-; 
golden  ringlet  from  her  brow,  glanced  which  swept  nearest  the  earth,  should  have  the  thing  was  a  settled  fact.  Professor 
downward.  “It  was  my  destiny.  It  was  traveled  fifty  thousand  miles  since  his  Wilple,  popping  a  fresh  peppermint  lozenp 
written  on  my  card!”  observation  of  the  night  before,  and  should  in  his  mouth,  went  over  to  his  desk,  and 

Together  they  somberly  studied  human-  now  be  exactly  in  32®,  17',  54.629477”  began  c^culating  the  weight  of  the  Lacrie 
ity.  It  had  painted  his  face  blue,  its  and  42°,  .30',  01.835186''!  comet,  its  prwise  velocity  at  the  time  of 

eyebrows  purple,  its  lips  green;  and  pet  Having  satisfied  himself  thoroi^hly  on  its  impact  with  the  earth,  and  the  exact 
snakes  had  taken  the  place  of  canary  birds,  this  point.  Professor  Wilple  again  confi-  instant  of  its  arrival. 

“Oh,  I  remember!”  suddenly  shrilled  the  dently  applied  his  eye  to  his  telescope, 
old  voice  of  Time.  “This  was  to  be  the  The  comet  of  Lacrie  was  not  in  his  range.  Ill 

sign!”  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  professor 

Fate,  with  a  significant  smile,  took  a  l(x>k^  up  into  the  sky.  There  was  the  "CRANCESCO  BOPPI,  he  of  the  many 

crystal  casket  from  her  safe.  It  con-  comet,  blazing  like  a  small  sun,  its  white  white  teeth  and  the  smiling  eye^  bat 

tained  a  single  red  card  engrossed  in  letters  tail  streaming  across  a  third  of  the  heav-  low  in  the  garden  day  by  day,  and  trimmed 

of  fire.  Time  bent  over  her  eagerly,  and  ens.  Amazed,  Professor  Wilple  moved  the  rose-bushes,  snipping  with  the  ddkatt 
looked  at  the  writing  upon  it,  and  laughed  back  his  telescope  until  the  head  of  the 

his  senile  laugh;  then  he  laid  his  scythe  and  comet  was  in  the  field,  then  he  measured  _ 

his  hour-glass  on  the  desk,  and  sat  down,  altitude  and  longitude,  and  felt  his  cheeks 

and  rubb^  his  rheumatic  knees.  chill  stiff.  The  comet  of  Lacrie  had  not 

“The  sign!”  His  voice  rose  to  a  broken  moved  an  inch  in  the  last  twenty-four 

treble.  “At  last!”  He  rubbed  and  rubbed  hours!  Impossible!  Utterly  impossible! 

his  knees.  “I  am  so  old,”  he  cackled.  It  was  absolutely  beyond  the  capabilities 

grinning,  and  mowing,  and  nodding  his  of  physics  for  a  body  moving  at  the  tre- 

bald  head.  “So  old,  so  old!”  mendous  momentum  of  this  one  to  sud- 

“On  your  way,”  directed  Fate  crisply,  denly  stop.  , 

and  handed  him  his  s^the  and  hour-glass.  Paralyzed  by  this  stupendous  abnor- 
though  there  was  a  kindly  smile  upon  her  mality.  Professor  Wilple  took  down  the  K 

beautiful  features.  transmitter  of  his  wireless  telephone,  and 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  answered,  straightening  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 

his  creaking  joints  and  suppressing  a  Standard  Glue  observatory  a  thousand 

moan  as  he  rose,  then  he  spread  his  miles  away.  The  voice  of  Professor  y 

tattered  wings  and  launched  out  into  Snootz  was  quivering  with  excitement. 

space,  while  Fate,  reminded  of  her  own  He  was  not  only  able  to  corroborate  »  .  B 

duty,  took  up  again  the  card  of  Francesco  Professor  Wilple’s  discovery  of  this  mar-  ft  r  ,  ^ 

Boppi.  velous  phenomenon,  but  he  was  also  able  to  *.  W 

II  say  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  |H 

head  of  the  comet  had  perceptibly  in-  W 

A  HUGE  glass  dome  beneath  a  starry  creased  by  decimal,  twelve  figures,  plus!  * :  * 

sky;  a  long  black  tube,  like  a  monster  Marvelous!  Astounding!  Tremendous!  J  '  ^ 

cannon,  angling  up;  a  maze  of  intricate  Overwhelming!  There  was  a  quick  con-  M, 

mechanism,  and  a  silence  like  thought  sultation  among  all  the  astronomers  of  the 
itself.  world,  and  the  matter  was  of  such  grave 

Into  this  temple  of  drowsing  inquiry  import  that  it  was  decided  to  keep  the 
came  a  littloold  man,  with  a  large  head  and  phenomenon  a  secret  for  the  next  twenty- 
a  long  white  beard.  He  looked  at  his  four  hours.  Wf 

watch,  and  laid  off  his  flap-brimmed  hat,  Qn  the  second  night,  which  was  Satur-  ' 

and  put  his  spectacles  in  his  pocket,  and  day,  every  astronomer  was  at  his  telescope 
twisted  the  thread  aroimd  a  loose  button  with  the  first  peep  of  the  Lacrie  comet 
on  his  coat,  and  hunted  a  peppermint  above  the  horizon.  Professor  Wilple  was 
lozenge  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  methodi-  compelled  to  eat  three  pepp)ermint  lozenges 
cally  set  in  motion  the  machinery  which  before  he  could  trust  himself  to  look  into 
pointed  his  telescope  to  altitude  32°,  17',  his  telescop)e,  which  had  been  left  at  its  t  . 

54.692477'',  and  longitude  42°,  .30',  angle  of  the  two  preceding  evenings.  The 

01.835186”.  Sucking  contentedly  at  comet  of  Lacrie  was  exactly  in  range.  '  ^ 


htd  tkt  ro^  hand  over  hand,  swmfef 
t  a  jtendurum,  his  soft  hrown  syss 
i^turned  to  the  forward  deck. 
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r  color.  There  was  only  the  blessed  Ma-  before  been  put  into  print. 

donna  in  her  gilt  niche  on  the  wall,  with  the  The  public  was  highly  interested.  It 
tiny  oil-flame  burning  before  her.  read  the  startling  accounts  with  aWdity. 

Out  into  the  little  kitchen,  clean  and  and  turned  to  the  comic  supplements,  and 
spotless,  with  its  row  of  shining  pans  on  perused  the  classical  literature  in  the  dr>  - 
the  shelf.  '  goods  advertisements.  .\s  for  belief,  the 

“Benedetta!”  public  had  not  one  scintilla  of  it;  and  in- 

No  voice,  soft  as  the  song  of  the  thrush  deed  how  could  it  have.  The  tremendous 

amid  the  sloping  vineyards  of  beautiful  sensation  was  first  published  in  the  Sunday 

Sorrento,  to  answer  that  call.  papers. 

Up  into  the  little  bedroom,  with  that  It  was  a  slightly  graver  matter  when,  on 
rose  still  held  before  him  on  its  delicately  Monday,  the  papers  were  filled  with  ac- 
bending  stem;  the  exquisite  rose  of  flesh  counts  of  the  thrw-cornered  quarrel  led 
pink.  by  those  famous  astronomers,  Professor 

“Benedetta!  Benedetta!"  Wilple  of  the  Standard  Steel  Company 

cue  of  a  surgeon.  There  came  no  cares  to  Down  into  the  garden  now,  through  the  L  niversity,  and  Professor  Snootz  of  the 
Fiucesco  Boppi.  Were  there  rumors  of  tiny  arbor,  to  the  bird-cage-like  summer-  Standard  Glue  Company  University,  and 
a  war  against  church  and  state  in  Italy?  house  surmounted  by  its  painted  rooster.  Professor  Snikoff  of  the  Standard  Caviar 
“fjhinima’da  rose,”  said  the  limpid  voice  “Benedetta!  Benedetta!  Benedetta!”  Company  University  at  Moscow.  Pro- 

if^^cesco,  his  brown  face  lighting  and  “He,  he,  he!”  croaked  an  old  voice  from  fessor  Wilple  had  stated  that  the  comet 

lihrown  eyes  softening.  Did  the  price  of  beyond  the  summer-house.  Angelica  would  strike  the  earth  at  2:07  A.ii., 
provisions  go  up  or  down,  did  there  come  Muigi,  bent  and  withered,  and  a  hater  of  on  the  seventwnth;  Professor  Snootz 
roctssrv'e  heat  in  summer  or  excessive  beauty  since  it  had  so  long  left  her.  calculated  that  it  would  strike  at  2:27  of 
cold  in  winter,  did  there  come  any  of  the  “Gone!”  she  shrilled.  “Gone  with  your  that  same  morning.  Professor  Snikoff  at 
thousand  and  one  incidents  in  life  which  friend  of  the  g;uitar!  Enrico!  Gone.  2.59;  and  each  of  these  three  famous 

other  men  might  rave  over?  “I  trimma  Francesco;  gone!  He,  he,  he!”  scientbts  had  his  followers  throughout  the 

da  rose,”  said  Francesco  Boppi,  standing  Francesco  Boppi  crushed  the  flesh-pink  world. 

abort  and  broad  and  square  amid  his  rose  under  his  heel,  and  ground  and  ground  On  Tuesday  morning  the  public  turned 
beloved  blossoms.  it  again.  He  wasted  no  words  on  withered  to  its  papers  with  a  trace  of  serious  atten- 

There  was  one  rose  which  Francesco  Angelica,  but  he  dashed  up  into  the  house  tion,  and  let  its  coffee  get  cold  while  it 
had  watched  for  days,  a  soft,  flesh-pink  and  felt  under  the  mattress.  The  money;  read  the  comet  news.  Ah!  Professor 
hud,  on  hk  own  bush  near  the  gate  of  the  it  was  gone,  too!  Everything  of  value  Maup  of  the  Standard  Millinery  Company 
gardener’s  cottage;  and  each  morning  he  was  gone  except  the  bless^  Madonna  and  L  niversity,  of  Paris,  laughed  at  hk  col- 
visited  that  first,  watched  the  bud  swelling,  one  long,  keen-bladed  knife.  He  blew  out  leagues.  It  was  true  that  the  comet  of 
»nd  the  tips  of  the  petak  begin  to  curl  the  candle  before  the  Madonna  and  cursed  Lacrie  was  headed  for  the  earth,  but  it 
away  from  their  tight  clasp  upon  each  the  image;  then  he  stuck  the  knife  in  its  would  never  reach  its  destination.  The 
other,  until  at  last  came  the  hour  when  it  sheath  beneath  hk  arm,  and  rushed  velocity  it  would  attain  in  its  downward 
spread  half  open,  slyly  revealing  the  deep,  straight  out  for  the  road;  and  hk  teeth  rush  would  give  it  such  friction,  as  soon  as 
velvety  pink  of  its  heart.  were  still  gleaming;  and  as  he  went  he  it  touched  the  envelope  of  the  earth’s 

When  the  evening  days  had  begun  to  trampled  rose-bushes!  denser  atmosphere,  that  it  would  be  turned 

Pther,  Francesco,  the  melting  song  of 
I  on  hk  lips,  came  back  from  hk 
“hors  of  that  day,  with  a  touch  so  deft 
™t  not  even  one  tiny  drop  of  the  dew  was 
wurbed.  he  clipped  the  perfect  rose  from 
Its grwef^y  bending  stem.  Hk  eyes  shin- 
®gmth  joy,  hk  white  teeth  gleaming  in  hk 
®^of  h^piness.  he  went  into  the  cottage. 

“onedetta!”  he  called,  and  the  name 
^^*tm^c.  “Benedetta!” 

U  ^^^.'vas  a  strange  emptiness  in  the 
t*  living-room,  with  its  dashes  of  gay 
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Tremendous  sensation!  The  world 
was  coming  to  an  end!  No  such  mag¬ 
nificent  piece  of  news  had  ever  been  chron¬ 
icled!  In  exactly  one  month  not  a  single 
human  being  woiUd  be  left  alive  on  the  face 
of  the  globe!  Could  you  beat  that  for  a 
startler! 

The  comet  of  Lacrie,  always  dangerously 
slow  and  dangerously  near,  had  at  last 
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As  all  scientists  knew,  comets  were  com¬ 
posed  of  a  gaseous  nucleus  so  volatile  and 
attenuated  that  the  descent  of  the  comet 
of  Lacrie  upon  the  earth  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  unnoticed,  except  for  a  possible 
residue  of  fine  star  dust,  such  as  had  often 
fallen.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  like  passing 
through  the  garments  of  a  ghost. 

.\fter  the  communications  of  Maup  and 
On  Yun,  the  public  no  longer  read  the 
comet  sensations.-  Charley  Vantyler,  one 
of  the  brightest  minds  of  his  times,  had 
started  a  fad  of  having  pet  fish  for  surf 
bathing,  and  Mrs.  Spuyten  Park  had  given 
a  nut  party  at  which  the  guests  sat  up  in 
trees  and  chattered.  So  the  world  wagged 
on. 

V 

big  whistles  on  the  steamer 
Friscatti  boomed  out  its  strident 
warning;  the  gangplanks  rolled  back;  the 
hawsers  were  drawn  in;  only  one  rope  con¬ 
nected  the  long,  high,  dingy  craft  with  the 
pier.  It  was  then  that  Francesco  Boppi, 
with  a  great  mission  in  life,  rushed  down 
through  the  dock,  and  scanned  the  deck- 
rails  with  his  soft  brown  eyes.  There 
were  hundreds  of  faces  up  forward,  but 
Francesco  saw  only  two;  Benedetta,  with 
the  glow  of  the  damask  rose  in  her  olive- 
tint^  cheeks,  and  Enrico,  with  a  green 
velvet  hat  p)erched  jauntily  on  his  curly 
black  hair.  They  gazed  down  at  Fran¬ 
cesco  with  the  gay  and  care-free  smile 
which  only  Naples  knows,  as  the  dock 
hands  prepared  to  cast  off  the  only  re¬ 
maining  hawser;  for  two  screaming  tugs 
were  already  straining  to  jerk  and  bustle 
the  Frhcatli  into  the  river,  and  out  of  the 
bay,  and  across  the  sea  to  blue  Napoli. 

There  was  a  sudden  startled  cry  from 
both  those  on  the  boat  and  those  on  the 
dock.  Francesco  Boppi  had  spnmg  up 
the  straining  rope,  and  was  climbing  it, 
hand  over  hand,  swinging  like  a  pendulum, 
his  soft  brown  eyes  upturned  to  the  forward 
deck,  and  his  white  teeth  gleaming. 

He  even  smiled  like  the  Francesco  who 
had  trimmed  the  roses,  as  he  saw  the  sud¬ 
denly  widening  eyes  and  blanching  cheeks 
of  his  friend  and  his  wife. 

For  a  moment  the  climbing  figure  held 
his  audience  silent,  then  there  were  sharp 
commands  from  the  deck  and  hoarse 
warnings  from  the  dock,  while  little,  dark- 
skinned  officials  from  both  places  gesticu¬ 
lated  wildly;  then  passengers  and  onlookers 
set  up  a  mighty  shout.  If  the  dock  end 
of  the  rope  were  to  be  cast  off,  Francesco 
would  be  dashed  against  the  side  of  the 
ship;  if  the  ship’s  end  were  loosed  he  would 
be  snapped  against  the  dock.  The  rose 
gardener,  alo’ne  of  all  that  throng,  paid  no 
heed  to  his  danger. 

He  climbed  the  rope  hand  over  hand, 
swinging  like  a  pendulum,  his  soft  brown 
eyes  upturned  to  the  forward  deck,  and 
his  white  teeth  gleaming;  and  the  Friscatti, 
slowly  backing  into  the  river,  was  xmder 
such  ponderous  momentum  that  not  even 
the  sturdy  little  tugs  could  stop  her — and 
the  rope  strained  and  creaked. 

Fate  solved  that  dilemma.  With  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Francesco,  she 
broke  the  rope  in  two  places  at  once, 
above  him  and  below  him,  and  he  dropped 
like  a  shot.  Even  as  he  fell  he  did  not 
lotfic  downward.  His  soft  brown  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  Enrico  and  Benedetta. 
.\s  he  went  imder  the  churning  surface 
of  the  water,  he  saw  on  the  faces  of  his 


guitar-playing  friend  and  his  sweet-faced 
wife  the  gay  and  care-free  smile  w’hich 
only  Naples  knows. 

Where  Francesco  Boppi  fell  was  home. 
He  had  dived  for  pennies  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  water  he  had  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  fish.  He  came  up  imder  the 
dock  in  place  of  in  the  slip.  If  he  were  to 
reappear  now  he  would  be  hooked  out,  and 
asked  many  questions,  and  might  possibly 
be  sent  to  jail;  and  he  was  too  busy  to 
bother  with  jail.  With  the  guile  of  a  true 
Neopolitan  he  waited  where  he  was,  and 
let  them  hunt  for  his  body,  and,  between 
the  piles,  he  watched  the  Friscatti  move 
down  toward  the  bay,  and  in  the  dinmess 
his  white  teeth  gleam^. 

.\t  dead  of  night,  Francesco  slipped  out, 
and  went  to  a  padrone  who  had  a  pull, 
and  told  his  simple  story.  The  padrone, 
his  eyes  gleaming  like  Francesco’s  teeth 
as  he  listened,  secured  Francesco  a  job  on 
La  Patrie,  which  left  next  day  for  Havre. 
It  was  a  six-day  boat.  The  Friscatti, 
Naples  bound,  would  be  twelve  days  on  the 
journey. 

The  hands  which  had  fondled  the  petals 
of  roses,  and  trimmed  tiny  twigs  with  the 
deft  care  of  a  surgeon,  wielded  a  shovel  in 
the  furnace  hell  of  La  Patrie;  but  through 
it  all,  in  the  stifling  hold  where  the  heat 
burned  his  lungs  and  blistered  his  eyes, 
and  scorched  at  the  very  well-springs  of 
his  life,  Francesco’s  soul  sang,  and  his 
white  teeth  gleamed. 

H.W’RE.  The  trimmer  of  roses  might 
have  had  a  job  on  another  boat, 
Naples-bound,  had  he  waited,  for  he  was  a 
hard  and  willing  worker,  and  there  was  ap¬ 
peal  in  his  soft  brown  eyes,  sympathy  in  his 
gentle  smile,  and  there  was  no  time.  Life 
might  be  long,  but  it  could  not  be  sweet 
while  Francesco’s  one  great  mission  was 
unperformed.  So  he  went  to  Paris  with 
the  ship’s  train.  The  railroad  was  swifter, 
and  perhaps  his  luck  nflght  be  good  by 
land. 

Fate  held  him  in  the  Gare  St.  Lazare 
until  old  Umberto  di  Azzani  came,  laden 
with  twelv'  pieces  of  hand-luggage,  two 
porters  and  the  gout. 

“Ah!”  cried  Francesco,  with  all  the 
sliding  modulation  of  a  flute,  and  seizing 
the  hand  of  Umberto  he  covered  it  with 
kisses;  for  Francesco  Boppi  had  been  bom 
on  the  .\zzani  estates,  and  old  Umberto 
had  beaten  him  many  times. 

To  his  aforetime  lord  and  master,  then, 
the  gardener  told  his  simple  story.  Um¬ 
berto  di  .\zzani,  his  eyes  gleaming  like 
Francesco’s  teeth  as  he  listened,  gruffly 
produced  money  to  buy  a  third-class  ticket, 
and  pointed  out  his  luggage,  and  stalked 
on  into  the  train. 

So  it  was  that  Francesco  Boppi  stood 
on  the  dock  in  Naples  when  the  Friscatti, 
out  in  the  harbor,  discharged  her  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes  inspected 
every  face  in  each  tender  as  it  came  ashore, 
while  all  his  white  teeth  gleamed. 

At  last!  He  recognized  them  as  they 
came  down  the  landing  stairs  of  the 
steamer.  He  knew  Benedetta  by  the  very 
poise  of  her  body,  which  he  had  so  often 
likened  to  the  stem  of  a  rose,  in  its  yielding 
grace.  He  knew  Enrico  by  the  jaunty 
tilt  of  his  head  and  by  the  guitar  swimg  on 
his  back.  Something  sang  in  the  breast  of 
Francesco,  sang  sweet  music,  and  there 
was  a  red  mist  before  his  eyes.  He  was 
very  glad  that  he  had  not  gone  out  to  the 
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ship.  In  all  that  confusion  there  miAt 
have  been  some  mischance  in  Ifis^^ 
mission.  So  he  waited  on  the  dock 
watched  those  two  figures  step  into  the 
tender,  and  never  removed  his  gaze  from 
them  as  they  started  ashore. 

They  saw  him,  saw  his  soft  brown  eyes 
fixed  on  them  and  his  white  teeth  gl^m 
ing;  and  their  hearts  stopp^  beating. 
Was  it  Francesco  come  back  from  the 
dead?  The  last  they  had  seen  of  him  he 
had  dropped  into  the  waters  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  he  had  not  come  up.  Now  he 
was  here  before  them,  waiting!  It  was 
impossible!  It  was  a  ghastly  thing,  this 
gleefully  smiling  wraith  which  had  swam 
ahead  of  them  under  the  sea! 

.\ppalled,  they  gazed  in  terror.  Invol¬ 
untarily  they  pulled  back  on  their  seats  as 
if  they  might  st<^  the  boat,  and  Enrico 
reached  for  an  .American  revolver,  which 
he  carried  inside  his  belt;  but  they  were 
cold  and  nerveless  fingers  which  laid  hold 
on  the  handle.  There  was  a  moment  of 
deathlike  silence  in  which  those  three 
looked  at  each  other  with  all  their  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  bay  seemed  to  empty  itself 
of  its  waters  and  toss  them  into  the  air! 
The  Castel  del  Oro  had  disappeared,  and 
in  its  place  rose  great  clou^  of  hiwing 
steam,  which  rolled  down  and  hid  all  tk 
wreckage  that  had  been  wrought.  Out  of 
the  sky  had  fallen  a  white  hot  meteor  of 
iron  ore  the  size  of  a  cathedral! 

Francesco  Boppi  stood  where  he  had 
stood,  for  his  part  of  the  dock  had  been 
kept  solid  under  his  feet  by  the  intervo- 
tion  of  Fate.  He  stood  where  he  had 
stood,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes  vainly 
pierc^  the  rolling  steam  in  every  direction; 
and  all  his  white  teeth  gleamed. 

The  meteor!  That  was  what  aroused 
the  world  to  its  doom!  The  public, 
satisfied  w’ith  the  fact  that  the  sun  was 
shining  every  day  and  that  water  still  ran 
down-hill,  had  permitted  the  comet  of  La¬ 
crie  to  increase  in  size  each  night,  and  to 
ride  at  the  head  of  its  tail  in  place  of  sid^ 
wise  of  it.  Only  the  scientists  had  r^ 
tained  an  interest  in  it,  but  no  two  of  them 
agreed.  Nor  did  they  agree  on  the  meteor 
of  Naples.  Professor  Wilple  proved  that 
it  was  the  sole  projectile  of  a  vokaiuc 
eruption  in  the  comet;  Professor  SnooU 
showed  conclusively  that  the  comet  h^ 
disintegrated,  and  was  coming  along  in 
chunks;  every  equally  eminent  astronomer 
held  a  different  theory,  and  each  sat  up  of 
nights  to  prove  his  contention  to  the  world. 

The  world  did  not  give  a  hoot,  except 
for  the  one  appalling  central  fact  The 
world’s  precious  life  was  in  immediale 
jeopardy,  so  it  promptly  fell  on  its  hunker- 
bones,  and  prayed!  My,  what  a  sod 
disturbance  there  was  on  the  face  of 
the  globe!  Every  business]  of  life  ^ 
suspended,  and  repentance  set  in  with 
a  vengeance.  Smeere  repentance,  t» 
From  pole  to  pole,  and  from  longitudo 
nothing  around  and  back  again,  the  eaw 
was  a  resounding  babble  of  moan  ^ 
prayer.  \  mad  terror  seized  all  hum^ty 
It  w’rithed  in  craven  fear;  and  how  it  w 
repent!  From  dusk  to  dawn,  night  after 
night,  all  the  denizens  of  all  the 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  sky  ^d  tW 
thoughts  on  eternity,  while  their  v(^ 
were  used  only  for  prayers  of  priyitiati^ 
and  shrieks  of  fright,  and  cries  for  mer^ 
It  had  suddeiJy  dawned  on  hum^u 
how  foolish  it  had  been  to  lead  a  wicxen 
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life-  how  much  more  blessed  to  be  peaceful 
of  soul  than  gratified  of  body. 

There  was  another  horror.  As  doom 
drew  near,  humanity,  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  earnest  and  sincere  repentance,  rec¬ 
ognized  thb  piteous  spiritual  truth; 
that  repentance  bom  out  of  dread  is  not 
so  convincing  as  repentance  bom  out  of  an 
humble  desire  to  be  better.  And  therein 
lay  the  woe  of  the  world!  That  was  why 
those  last  two  weeks  of  the  comet  were 
filled  with  such  anguish! 

The  hum  of  industry  had  stopp^. 
No  factory  wheel  turned,  no  locomotive 
glided  tilong  its  iron  rails,  no  gaimt  steel 
building  prinked  itself  in  stone  and  plaster. 
There  was  heard  only  the  tolling  of  solenin 
bdls,  and  the  voices  of  the  doomed  in 
••ailing  prayer.  And  the  comet  of  Lacrie 
hurled  on  and  on. 

VI 

IN  ALL  Naples  there  was  but  one  man 
who  did  not  pray,  as  the  comet  grew 
larger  in  the  heavens.  It  was  Francesco 
Boroi.  He  scarcely  slept,  he  scarcely  ate, 
aria  he  never  looked  at  the  sky.  His  short, 
square  body  tmdged  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  the  narrow,  twisting,  winding 
streets,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes  gazed  into 
every  doorway,  into  every  dim  comer, 
into  every  window,  while  his  white  teeth 
gleamed.  In  all  the  parks  and  all  the 
market-places  he  walked,  and  along  the 
bay!  and  Fate  carefully  whisked  from  his 
si|^t,  a  dozen  times,  the  thing  for  which 
besou^t. 

Searching  in  Naples  was  easy  now,  for 
tbe  stooping  to  peer  into  bent  faces;  for 
the  nights  were  brilliant  as  the  days. 
The  great  molten  ball  in  the  sky  was  very 


near.  It  was  like  yellowed  silver,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  nebulous  haJo,  from 
which  shot  great,  quivering  streaks  of 
vari-colored  light.  It  was  beautiful.  And 
the  earth  turned  beneath  it,  keeping  it 
always  in  the  night,  and  as  the  several 
countries  of  the  glo^  whirled  within  its 
ever-increasing  radiance,  it  saw  all  men 
reduced  to  a  common  level.  Black  and 
white  and  yellow  and  red,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  Brahmin,  and  heathen. 
Saxon  and  Latin  and  Ethiop  and  Mongol, 
they  were  all  praying,  their  faces  upturned 
to  the  sky,  their  hands  clasped,  and  their 
voices  bes^hing  in  a  wail  which  girdled 
the  seas  and  the  continents. 

Hunger  stopped  in  that  last  tremendous 
week,  and  love  ceased,  and  hate.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  fear.  Francesco  Boppi 
felt  no  fear.  He  had  in  him  something 
which  was  greater,  which  could  sustain  him 
in  the  face  of  all  catastrophe,  and  under  the 
copper  glow  of  the  sun  or  the  yellowed 
silver  illumination  of  the  comet,  he  walked 
the  highways  and  byways  of  Naples,  his 
soft  brown  eyes  searching  endlessly. 

Woe  and  woe  and  woe!  Doom  and 
devastation,  thou  art  at  hand!  In  all  the 
universe  there  is  no  escape  for  our  poor, 
poor,  pitiful  lives  that  we  have  held  of  so 
much  account,  forgetting  all  those  other 
myriad  lives  which  have  passed  before  in 
their  natural  ‘courses.  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  place  to  hide,  and  there  b  no 
breast  upon  which  to  find  comfort.  Woe, 
woe,  woe! 

The  last  night  but  four,  and  the  comet 
swirled  into  the  night  sky  like  a  golden 
dome.  Its  very  increase  in  size  was  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  its  coming  was  the 
herald  of  a  shriek  which  swept  from  the 


east  in  exact  pace  with  its  yellow  radiance. 
The  prayers  were  louder  thb  night  than 
they  had  been  before,  and  many  stood 
and  raised  their  iq)-tumed  palms  to  the 
dazzling  orb  of  destruction. 

The  third  night  but  one.  The  onrushing 
comet  had  doubled  its  size,  and  the  tense 
quiet  which  had  waited  its  coming  broke 
into  terrified  shouts. 

The  second  night  but  one.  The  comet 
filled  a  third  of  the  sky;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  it  added  a  new  and  more  dreadful 
terror  than  all.  Through  the  gaseous 
envel<^  which  shielded  the  eye  from  its 
intolerable  radiance,  it  could  be  seen  to 
visibly  increase  its  diameter  moment  by 
moment,  and  all  the  earth  fell  a- whimpering. 

The  next  night  but  one.  Half  the 
heavens  were  filed  with  that  majestic 
circle,  in  which  were  darting  flashes  and 
puffing  fires  and  rolling  clouds  of  red 
smoke;  and  dbtant  rumblings  as  of  far-off 
peab  of  thunder  could  be  heard.  Pande¬ 
monium  answered  pandemonium.  The 
human  pygmies  rushed  to  and  fro,  shouting 
and  imprecating!  There  were  some  who 
stood  calm,  arms  folded,  and  clear  eyes 
gazing  upward,  waiting  patiently  their 
time.  There  were  some  who  bar^  their 
souls,  and  found  them  clean  as  human 
souk  could  be,  with  all  the  imperfections 
the  Creator  had  allowed  in  them;  and 
these,  too,  were  calm,  except  for  the  natu¬ 
ral  shrining  of  the  body.  There  were 
some  who,  in  their  terror,  could  not,  and 
some  who  had  ceased  out  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  knowledge  of  their  guilt.  There 
were  some  who  went  stark,  staring  mad,  and 
some  who  raved  and  some  who  died  of 
fright. 

(Conlinued  on  page  127) 


Pott  eaJmh/  touching  a  button,  loosed  the  sheath,  and  the  htng,  heen  hnrfe  was  Poised  above  Enrico's  heart,  and  the  brown 
eyes  looked  softly  down  into  the  terrified  black  ones,  while  the  white  teeth  gleamed. 
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Arpeggio 

By  Zona  Gale 

Author  of  "Peace  in  Friendship  Village,"  "Birth,"  etc. 


The  night  of  the  spring  elec¬ 
tions  the  little  towTi  of  Ban¬ 
ning  went  to  bed  in  a  spirit  of 
unl^lief .  It  awoke  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  March  wind,  bright 
sun,  bursting  crocuses,  and 
the  truth  confirmed:  That  they  had 
elected  Arpeggio  Shadd  to  town  commis¬ 
sioner. 

“It  ain’t  possible,”  said  Stack  Mayhew, 
the  long-term  commissioner,  “I  tell  you, 
it  hain’t  happened.” 

Purcell  Dodd,  the  other  commissioner, 
clasped  his  fingers  and  closed  one  eye. 
“What  ain’t  happened  does  happen,”  he 
returned,  in  sublime  freedom.  “Arpeg¬ 
gio’s  in  all  right,  by  heck  and  by  hick.” 

This  was  the  word  that  flew  over  Ban¬ 
ning — “.Arpeggio’s  in”;  and  nobody  talked 
of  anything  else.  A  great  many  added: 
“What  next?”  And  Stack  Mayhew  set¬ 
tled  down  to  telling  about  it  to  dazed 
groups,  who  listened  as  if  repetition  might 
at  l^t  become  explanation. 

“.A  flook,  that’s  what  it  is — a  pure  flook. 
There’s  been  a  monotony  about  this  here 
town  that’s  been  Just  the  same.  Now  it’s 
broke — by  a  pure  flook;  and  .Arpeggio’s in.” 

Which  was  to  say:  The  term  of  an  un- 
I  popular  commissioner  expiring,  the  “wide- 
opens”  had  introduced  to  a  listless  Ban¬ 
ning  one  Barney  Foil  as  the  great  white 
hope.  Word  went  out  that  Barney  was  to 
go  in,  no  matter  what  and  no  matter  who. 
James  Pardee,  the  reform  candidate,  had, 
however,  too  much  open  support  for  the 
comfort  and  quiet  of  the  opposition,  and 
they  cast  about  for  an  independent  candi¬ 
date  to  take  away  certain  of  his  votes. 
Church  partisanship  seemed  as  good  a  tool 
as  another,  and  .Arpeggio  Shadd  and 
James  Paidee  represented  distinct  faiths. 
.Arpeggio,  who  was  the  census- taker,  had 
little  to  do,  and  when  they  signed  his  peti¬ 
tion  and  brought  it  to  him,  he  pluck^  at 
an  .Adam’s  apple  of  undue  prominence, 
and  said  that  he  hadn’t  gone  out  after  this 
thing,  but  if  his  country  called  him,  it  was 
all  one  to  him.  .And  he  ran. 

“Understand  this,  though,”  he  said,  “I 
won’t  do  a  dum  thing.  I  won’t  spend  a 
dum  cent.  I’m  makin’  my  garden  and  I 
can’t  be  bothered.” 

He  brought  his  hand  over  his  hair, 
which  was  combed  straight  from  his  crown 
to  his  brow,  and  glared  at  them. 

SO  WHILE  James  Pardee  and  Barney 
Foil  campaigned  and  electioneered  and 
treated  and  filed  expense  accounts,  .Arpeggio 
planted  and  hoed,  and  gave  his  thoii^t  to 
a  grape-arbor  that  he  wanted  from  his 
door  to  his  gate.  .Arpeggio  lived  with  his 
mother,  and  they  raised  doves  and  had  a 
strawberry  bed. 

From  the  first,  James  Pardee  lost  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  As  a  lawyer  who  never  pleaded 
a  case,  who  was  constantly  consulted,  who 
had  acquired  a  little  property  and  who  sent 


Here  is  a  story  about  small  towns, 
and  about  a  smalltown  official 
who  got  gloriously  out  of  the  beat¬ 
en  path.  This  quaint  and  lovable 
** Arpeggio*’  is  soon  to  appear  in 
another  story  hy  Zona  Gale. 

his  daughter  to  college,  Banning  looked  up 
to  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak 
at  mass-meetings,  he  waned;  his  rhetorical 
habits,  his  tart  smartness,  and  more  than 
these,  an  insupportable  manner,  caused 
one  of  those  swings  of  public  sentiment 
which  are  as  potent  as  principle. 

“Pardee,  he’s  a  good  man  and  a  good 
lawyer,”  Purcell  Dodd  had  observed, 
“but  as  a  candidate,  you  want  to  knock 
him  dau-wn.” 

On  the  other  hand  Barney,  round-faced, 
round-eyed,  round-mouthed,  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  compunction  for  old 
abuses,  and  just  the  right  shade  of  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  wish  of  his  party  was  to 
adjust  those  abuses  while  retaining  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty — Barney,  mantling  with 
good  stories,  drew  votes  to  himself  from  sun 
to  sun.  When  at  evening  he  dressed  in 
checks,  drove  with  his  willowy  wife  on  a 
high  seat,  over  red  wheeb  and  behind  a 
black  horse.  Banning  said  to  Banning’s 
self  that  here  was  a  commissioner  worthy 
its  fealty. 

'  I  'WO  days  before  election,  there  came  a 
A  morning  of  summer.  Banning  opened 
its  doors,  sat  on  its  porches,  put  up  its  awn¬ 
ings,  and  sprinkled  its  walks.  Everybody 
was  down-town,  and  finding  excuses  to  stay 
about  doing  nothing.  \^en  the  eleven- 
twenty-one  came  in  (known  in  Banning 
as  “The  Through”)  and  the  Clarke  House 
bus  rattled  up  Cook  Street,  everybody 
saw  the  pretty,  black-eyed,  maternal 
woman,  with  a  vigorous  httle  boy,  who 
alighted.  But  “Bark”  Clarke,  the  host, 
all  but  feU  to  the  floor  when,  in  a  clear 
practised  hand,  she  wrote  on  the  fly- 
specked  regbter: 

“Mrs.  Barney  Foil  and  child.” 

Clarke,  who  was  a  Foil  man,  promptly 
threw  the  regbter  into  the  safe  and  lo^ed 
it  there.  The  traveling  men  who  arrived 
later  were  asked  to  regbter  on  the  back  of 
the  calendar.  But  with  all  hb  loyalty, 
Clarke  could  not  put  the  lady  in  the  safe  and 
lock  her  up  too.  She  wa^ed  forth,  and 
Clarke  had  barely  time  to  reach  Barney, 
when  her  inquiries  and  confidences  in  the 
shops  of  the  town  spread  the  tale  to  willing 
ears.  Barney  blustered,  but  truth  travels 
wingless.  Barney  was  arrested  for  bigamy 
and  baled  out  by  hb  sorrowful  supporters, 
who  forthwith  sent  out  word:  “.Any¬ 
thing  to  beat  Pardee.  Arpeggio  goes  in. 
VVe  can  lead  him  by  the  nose.” 

Arpeggio  went  in.  Hb  cmly  effort  to  get 
himself  elected  was  to  vote  for  himself. 


and  he  grumbled  at  having  to  leave  hs 
fence-mending  to  go  and  do  that. 

“One  vote  won’t  elect  me,”  he  coo. 
tended.  “You  leave  me  finish  this  hen 
before  it  gets  dark.” 

“Go  and  vote,  son,”  said  hb  moths. 
“You  go  and  vote  for  you— for  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Arpeggio,  “for  you  I’ll  go.” 
And  went,  in  hb  overalb,  with  hb  can 
sticking  out  widely  from  hb  cap.  Hb  i 
mother  still  tried  to  have  him  tuck  his 
ears  under  hb  cap,  which  he  never  had 
done,  and  hb  ears  so  testified. 

WHEN  they  came  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  elected,  it  was  ^nearly  devo 
o’clock.  The  Shadds  had  no  tele{4m,aiid 
not  being  able  to  discover  him  ateutton. 
Barney’s  late  cooperators  drove  out  to  Im 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  andthebtts 
were  on  hb  being  tucked  up  in  bed.  But  he 
wasn’t.  Thou^  there  were  no  lights  b 
the  house,  .Arpeggio  was  sitting  on  the 
steps.  He  came  down  and  met  them  at  the 
gate,  and  when  they  began  shouting  the 
news,  the  first  thing  he  said  was: 

“Say,  I’m  going  to  ask  you  fellows  to 
tone  down  a  little.  Ma’s  a  light  sleeper. 
.And  if  she  gets  woke  up  ^e  can’t  go  to 
sleep  again!” 

“.All  right,”  they  whispered;  “but  you’re 
elected.  You’re  in,  Shadd— you’re  in! 
Come  along  with  us!” 

They  couldn’t  understand  him.  He 
stood  there  in  the  dark  and  bughed. 

“Gall  o’  bitterness!”  said  he. 
that  a  joke  on  me?” 

WTiat  joke,  they  wished  to  know, 
blankly. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  ain’t  nobody,  hiii 
here  I  got  to  get  used  to  feeling  smart" 
“Come  along,  come  along!”  they  cried 
impatiently. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  .Arpeggio. 
“Yesterday  I  climbed  all  over  my  hou# 
getting  the  leaves  out  o’  my  eaves-trougk 
I  got  quite  a  consider’ble  stretch  of  eaves- 
trough.  .And  I’m  so  blame  lame  it’s  a  pun¬ 
ishment  to  move.  You  go  ahead.  D* 
got  me  some  chloroform  liiument,  and  I 

guess  by  to-morrow - ” 

They  laughed  so  loudly  that  he  low 
nervously  toward  the  house.  Purcell  Dodd 
took  the  moment  for  his  own. 

“.AH  right,”  he  said,  “but  lame  or nA 
don’t  you  forget  for  a  minute  eketed 
you,  Shadd.  You’re  Barney’s  pn*y> 
that’s  what  you  are.” 

“Barney’s  wkatr  Arpeggio  mterro- 
gated.  .  , 

“You’re  him — you’re  Barney,  u** 
what,”  they  made  it  clear.  “It’s  up  to  y» 
to  do  like  Barney  would  ’a’  done.” 
“Oh,”  said  .Arpeggio.  ,  , 

They  went  away.  He  stood  m  w  F' 
\mtil  the  sound  of  the  car  had  died.  ^  ^ 
garden  was  still.  He  could  hear  akw 
coo  from  the  dove-cote;  he  j 

fresh  earth.  He  was  filled  by  the  tioe 


ARPEGGIO 


ijjuneasurable  well-being,  a  great  soft 
sense  of  joy  and  surprise. 

He  took  off  his  shoes  on  the  porch  and 
went  into  the  house.  The  lock  made  no 
sound  because  he  did  not  remember  to 
turn  it  He  tiptoed  through  the  sitting- 
room  and  his  mother  called.  In  her  bed¬ 
room!  off  his  room,  she  was  sitting  up  in 
bed. 

“Arpeggio.”  she  said.  “1  thought  I 

heard  ’em  say—” 

He  answered:  \ou  did.  1  am. 

“I  knew  you’d  be,”  she  said  calmly. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed.  He  lyas 
lauding  again,  and  incessantly  flattening 
his  smooth  hair.  . 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “it’s  awful  funny. 
Commissioner!” 

“I  always  knew,”  she  said,  “you  d  get 
to  be  something.  When  you  were  census- 
taker,  I  thought  it  must  be  that.” 

Arpeggio  by  awake  all  night — he  did 
that  deference  to  the  situation.  He  heard 
his  mother  stirring  and  knew  that  she  too 
was  awake,  and  his  heart  was  warm.  Just 
what  did  you  have  to  do  to  be  commis¬ 
sioner?  He  wished  he  knew  whether  the 
hlirary  had  any  books  about  this. 


AT  DAWN  he  rose.  He  went  out  to  his 
x\.  garden  and  wandered  about .  lookingat 
the  first  buds.  The  sun  came  up  gloriously, 
and  three  times,  or  four,  he  found  himself 
ttanHing  still,  thinking.  There  would  be  a 
regular  salary  now.  Now  they  coiild  have 
the  grape-arbor.  But  perhaps  there  would 
be  no  time  to  build  it.  He  was  worried 
lest  to  be  a  commissioner  would  take  lime 
from  his  garden.  He  thought  of  something 
else.  This  was  the  census  year.  He  had 
loved  that  work  of  going  into  all  the  houses 
uvd  inquiring  about  everybody.  Now  he 
couW  not  do  this  any  more.  When  he  went 
in  to  breakfast,  his  face  was  clouded. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  like  this  com¬ 
missioner’s  business,”  he  declared. 

His  mother  laughed.  “You  haven’t 
been  at  it  very  long  yet,”  she  reminded  him. 

She  was  in  body  a  woman  of  some  other 
generation — inelastic,  figureless,  heelless. 
But  her  mind  was  aw’ake.  Once  shb  had 
longed  to  be  a  musician,  a  harp-player. 
She  had  never  even  heard  a  harp  played, 
but  she  had  read  all  that  she  could  find 
about  harp-playing.  IMien  her  baby  came, 
she  named  him  Arpeggio. 

When  Arpeggio  rvent  outside  again,  the 
two  little  Wanderer  children,  who  lived 
next  door,  were  just  coming  in  at  his  gate. 
Jess,  who  was  seven,  carried  a  bouquet  of 
grass  and  small,  undiscoverable  flowers. 
Peter’s  offering  consisted  of  shouts. 

“Dad  says  you’re  a-lectedl”  he  shrieked. 

An’  the  circus  is  coming!” 

**A-l«ted!”  cried  Jess,  danciitg.  “An’ 
I  m  going  to  see  a  sea-lion!” 

Arpeggio  stood  looking  down  at  them. 
They  were  human  enough;  and  with  hands 
already  dirty  even  at  this  hour.  But  some¬ 
thing  about  them  always  gave  .Arpeggio 
pause.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  before  that 
afluch  was^-other.  He  was  abashed.  He 
tou(^  awkwardly  at  the  girl’s  fine  hair, 
and  fluked  when  she  dodged  away  froinhim. 

1  tell  you  what.”  he  said.  “Will  you 
“th  go  to  the  circus  with  me?” 

n?'  glowed  at  their  shouting, 

anient  down-town  holding  the  absurd  lit- 
iie^quet,wann  from  the  little  girl’shand. 

Arpeggio  began  his  term  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sense  of  importance.  He  had  en- 


Ar^ggfo  jum^d  to  kit  foot.  Hit  ey*t  ^r*d  fitreoly  at  tkt  two  eommistfoners. 


joyed  the  gratulation  which  he  had  re-  “It’s  a  great  trust,”  said  Purcell  Dodd, 
ceived.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  enjoyed  caressing  his  nose.  “Somebody  has  to  do 

the  touch  of  respect  in  the  manner  of  the  the  handin’  of  the  funds.  Somebody - ” 

“Banning  business  men”— to  be  given  good  “Well,”,  said  Arpeggio,  “I’ve  got  to  go 

morning  as  a  ceremony  instead  of  a  pa-  see  about  my  strawberry’-pickers  now,” 
renthesis.  .Arpeggio  had  lived  the  life  of  and  left  them, 
a  parenthesis.  He  now  enjoyed  all  the  def¬ 
erence  due  to  a  principal  clause.  And  ARPEGGIO  picked  strawberries  and 
this  he  liked.  groan^.  So  this  was  what  it  meant  to 

But  the  days  became  to  him  more  and  be  a  commissioner.  And  all  that  he  could 
more  terrible.  Specifications  for  the  new  see  before  him  was  the  fight  to  keep  out 
sewer;  bids  from  six  or  seven  steam-roller  sewerage,  and  the  fight  to  keep  the  town 
companies  to  do  the  work  on  a  new  piece  from  owning  the  water-works.  In  both 
of  street;  assessments  to  be  levied  by  the  these  he  was  expected  to  vote  as  Barney 
board  of  review  on  which  he  was  to  sit;  would  have  voted:  against  the  sewer  going 
petty  appointments  to  be  made;  the  school  in,  depleting  the  treasury  just  when  the 
board  to  keep  down;  minor  claims  to  be  street  commissioners  were  ready  to  dip 
adjusted — the  crank  to  turn  for  the  whole  into  it ;  and  for  the  continued  private  ow’n- 
naked  machinery  of  the  little  town.  ership  of  the  water,  out  of  which  Barney 

“Ain’t  they  no  folks  in  this  town?”  he  himself,  by  devious  ways,  was  making  a 
inquired  one  morning,  three  months  after  good  thing.  Barney,  out  on  bail,  used  the 
his  etection.  “Is  it  aU  sewers  and  street-  other  two  commissioners  as  a  man  uses 
cleaning  and  taxes?  Where’s  the  folks?  electric  push-buttons.  Stories  of  Arpeg- 
What’s  us  commissioners  for— the  folks  gio’s  lack  of  interest  and  his  blunders  were 
or  their  prope’ty?”  already  circulating  in  Banning.  Not  even 

“It’s  the  same  thing,  man,”  said  Stack  Barney’s  closest  friends  called  them  any- 
Mayhew  pityingly.  thing  else,  and  .Arpeggio  was  in  no  discov- 

“You  lie,”  said  .Arpeggio,  and  went  erable  sympathy  with  the  little  town’s 
and  drummed  on  the  office  window.  reformers.  But - 
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once  or  twice  in  the  interval,  and  he  had 
to  meet  this  new  member  of  the  family 
and  enter  the  new  name,  and  be  told  from 
whom  the  child  had  both  her  names,  and 
all  about  the  two  name-folk.  Then  ’them 
were  the  gardens  to  see — how  they  had 
grown  in  the  meantime,  how  the  fruit 
trees  came  on,  how  many  changes  and 
transplantings  were  to  be  accounted  fa. 
There  were  gardens  which  he  never  got  to 
see  except  when  he  made  the  census.  And 
now - 

“Don’t  you  think  so,  Shadd?” 
Stack  Mayhew^ 


Ar^ggio  went  out  to  sit  with  hit  doves. 


“He  ain’t  easy  broke  in,’’  Stack  Mayhew 
admitted. 

It  was  not  that  .Arpgeggio  refused  to  be  led 
by  the  nose.  He  was  merely  stupid  at  re¬ 
ceiving  directions.  On  the  day  that  the 
steam-roller  bids  were  to  be  opened,  they 
had  to  send  some  one  after  him.  Arpeggio 
had  been  found  at  home,  feeding  his  doves. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Barney’s  crowd 
suggested  to  him  with  explicitness  which 
steam-roller  bid  would  be  the  best.  Arpeg¬ 
gio  had  been  found  at  home  feeding  his 
doves. 

“Tell  ’em  one’s  just  as  big  a  robber  as 
another,”  he  sent  back  word.  “I’m  neu¬ 
tral.” 

This  story  had  particularly  kindled  the 
anger  of  the  followers  of  Barney.  They 
sent  Stack  Mayhew  out  to  talk  with  him. 

“Look-a-here,”  said  Stack,  “if  you  ain’t 
got  any  sense  of  the  great  trust  you’ve  got, 
anyway  get  wise  to  your  great  chanct.” 

“Chanct  to  what?”  inquired  Arp)eggio. 
That  day  he  had  a  chip  and  a  tin  can  and 
was  picking  ofif  potato-bugs. 

“To  administer  certain  funds,”  said 
Stack. 

Arpeggio  touched  bugs  into  his  tin  can. 
“I  don’t  know  how  you  mean  that,”  said 


he.  “But  it  sounds  dirty  to  me,  the  way 
you  put  it.” 

“The  man’s  a  fool,”  Stack  reported. 
“He’s  the  biggest  fool  in  Canandaigua 
County.  It  ain’t  that  he’s  moral.  He’s 
just  a  fool.  He  don’t  know  how  to — to — 

“Sure  he  don’t”  they  agreed. 

When  the  census-taker  got  his  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  commissioners,  .Arpeggio 
slipped  down  in  his  chair  and  brooded  over 
the  golden-oak  table.  This  man  was  going 
out  to  call  on  everybody  in  town,  as  he 
himself  had  done  for  twenty  years.  He 
himself  had  made  a  good  many  rounds, 
including  the  taking  of  the  school  census, 
and  people  knew  him.  “Well,  here  you 
are  again,”  they  said  at  half  the  houses. 
“I  declare  it  don’t  seem,  as  if  it  was  four 
years,  does  it?”  And  he  would  talk  over 
with  them  that  it  didn’t  seem  four  years. 
Then  he  would  take  the  children’s  ages, 
and  they  would  show  him,  on  the  cup¬ 
board  or  the  pantry  door,  how  much  this 
one  had  grown  since  he  was  there  before. 
And  sometimes  there  would  be  the  mark 
of  a  little  head  which  could  not  be  measured 
ever  any  more.  But  more  often  the  cradle 
had  been  brought  down  from  the  attic 


“Think  what?  snapped  .Arpeggio. 

“How  we’d  better  make  an  ordinance 
against  mosquitoes,”  drawled  Stack,  wink¬ 
ing  at  Purcell.  “They  say  here  in  town  a 
go^  many  of  ’em  would  weigh  a  pound. 
.A  good  many  of  ’em  would  weigh  a  pound,” 
he  repeated  his  joke  impressively. 
.Arpeggio  looked  at  him  without  seeing  him. 

“Come,  come!”  said  Purcell  impatient¬ 
ly.  “He  means,  think  there’d  ou^t  to 
be  a  four-inch  conductor  on  the  new  eaves- 
trough  for  this  building.  The  roofi 
pretty  flat - ” 

Arpeggio  jumped  to  his  feet.  His  hair 
had  a  lock  shaken  in  his  eyes,  and  his  eye 
glared  fiercely  at  the  two  commissioners. 

“If  you  think  I’m  going  to  spend  my 
life  over  such  concerns,”  he  shouted,  “yon 
think  different  from  me.  Settle  it  your¬ 
selves.  I’m  no  plumber.” 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  began  to  be  open.  Not  only  Barney’s 
crowd,  but  the  whole  of  Banning,  was 
looking  on.  .Arpeggio  would  not  attend  to 
his  business,  it  was  persistently  reported. 
And  then  he  said  such  strange  things. 
One  night  he  had  walked  in  on  a  dozen 
men  abouCa  free-lunch  counter. 

“You  fellows,”  he  said,  “if  you  was  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  the  commissioner  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  folks  of  this  town,  what’d 
you  ask  ’em  for?” 

“.A  new  crossing  in  front  of  my  house!” 

“T’  fill  in  the  hollow  in  my  block!” 

“T’  pay  me  better  for  city  teaming!” 

“T’  give  me  a  job!” 

.Arpeggio  stood  looking  at  them. 

“Why,  you’re  as  bad  as  the  commissioD- 
ers  themselves,”  he  said,  and  walked 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “I’m  goin’  to  resign. 
This  commissioner  business — it’s  a  fmt- 
ttfss.  I  kind  of  thought  it  was  an  office 
between  the  town  and  the  people.  I’m 
sick  of  it.  My  garden’s  going  to  pieces. 
.Another  man’s  taking  my  census  and  se^ 
ing  my  families.  I’m  goin’  to  resign.” 

His  mother  looked  troubled. 

“I  don’t  know  how  these  things  go,”  she 
said;  “but  this  town’s  full  o’  pe^- 
Seems  queer  that  you  an’  them  ain’t  as 
close  as  them  and  the  census-taker.” 

“Nothing  like,”  said  .Arpe^o  wth  em¬ 
phasis,  and  went  out  to  sit  with  his  doves. 

And  as  he  sat  there  he  heard  a  sound  of 
sobbing.  It  came  from  the  ow 
side  of  the  hedge  which  divided  his  garden 
from  the  Wanderers’.  .Arpeggio 
dove  on  his  hand,  stepped  to  the  hedge  and 
l(x>ked  over.  _ 

There  was  Jess  with  her  face  in  the  tong 
grass,  her  little  body  shaken  by 
.And  as  she  wept  she  talked  steaddy.  thougn 
not  a  word  was  articulate.  Beside  her  » 
Pete,  comforting  her  and  crying  ^ 
peggio  stroked  his  dove  and  stared 
them.  “What  is’t?”  he  said,  almwt  tim¬ 
idly.  He  felt  as  if  he  ought  not  be  looking- 


“Oh  ”  said  Peter,  '^didn't  you  know?”  heavy  wagons?”  he  demanded.  “It’d  cost 
j\s  if  of  course  if  he  had  known,  .\rpe^o  us  a  thousand  dollars  to  fill  up  the  holes, 
would  be  crying  too.  “The  circus  ain’t  Don’t  you  remember  ten  years  ago,  when 

coniin’  this  year  again.”  Zomer  come  here - ” 

“Go  on,  now!”  said  .\rpeggio  in  real  con-  “Gall  o’  bitterness!”  said  .Arpeggio, 

tern.  He  himself  loved  a  circus.  .\nd  “Leave  ’em  come,  and  leave  us  use  the 
then  too,  he  had  a  way  of  wanting  every-  license  money  to  fix  the  street.” 
body  to  ^ve  what  they  wanted.  Purcell  Dodd  laughed  derisively. 

"Oh,  it  ain’t,  it  ain’t,  it  ain’t!”  Je^  “Like  a  house  a-fire,”  he  mocked, 

wailed.’  “And  I  never  saw  a  sea-l-l-lion  in  “  ’T wouldn’t  touch  the  damage.  .Anyhow, 

myl-l-lifc!”  what’s  the  use?  We  wired  ’em  nothin’ 

“Tt,  t-t,”  said  .Arpeggio,  with  tongue  doin’.” 
and  teeth.  “Dear  me,  now,  dear  me.  Lmk  “A'ou  did!”  said  .Arpeggio,  <|tiietly. 

here!  Mebbe  it’s  a  mistake.  Mebbe  it  is  “When  did  you?” 
coming,”  he  held  out  brightly.  “Day  before  yist’d’y,”  Stack  said. 

"No,  it  ain’t!”  Peter  refuted  this  hope-  “WTiere  was  I  ?”•  .Arpeggio  denunded. 

lessly.  “Papa  said  so.  He  read  it  in  the  Stack  chuckled.  “Plowin’  the  pompa- 

papar.  Last  night.”  dour  of  your  potatoes,  likely,”  he  hazarded. 

“Well,  sh,  now,”  said  .Arpeggio  weakly,  “Did  they  leave  them  drawbridge  specifi- 
“what  a  naughty  circus.”  He  was  never  cations,  Dodd?”  He  took  up  the  busi- 
sure  how  to  talk  to  children,  but  he  loved  ness  of  the  day. 
to  try.  He  stroked  the  burnished  feathers 

of  the  dove  and  looked  down  at  it.  If  only  ARPEGGIO  leaned  forward  and  held 
he  could  get  a  circus  to  come  to  Banning  IqoJ. 

for  these  kiddies.  .  .  here,”  he  said,  “about  that  there 

“It  wanted  to  come,  cned  Peter,  circus.  You  know,  I  got  an  f-dee - ” 

“They  woulcm  t  let  It  coine.  They  waited  frowning,  already  against 

Jess  wailed  afresh.  .And  I  nev'er  saw  a  jj  These  were  men  wbo  did  not  require 
sea-I-l-lion  in  my  1-1-life  .  jjg  familiar  with  an  idea  in  order 

.\rpeggio  had  no  time  for  her  special  jq  oppose  it. 
tragedy.  His  ear  had  been  caught  by  the  « — j  could  work  somethin’ 

,  there — somethin’ that  might  make — a  dif- 

“WTk)?  he  demanded.  \N  ho  wouldn  t  fer’nce  ” 

let  it  come?  -  Amomrin  aKniit  n  nnnlf  a  Irtnor 


what’s  the  use?  We  wired  ’em  nothin’ 
doin’.” 

“A'ou  did!”  said  .Arpeggio,  cftiietly. 
“When  did  you?” 

“Day  before  yist’d’y,”  Stack  said. 
“W'here  was  I  ?”•  .Arpeggio  demanded. 
Stack  chuckled.  “Plowin’  the  pompa¬ 
dour  of  your  potatoes,  likely,”  he  hazarded. 
“Did  they  leave  them  drawbridge  specifi¬ 
cations,  Dodd?”  He  took  up  the  busi- 


rf  the  dove  and  looked  down  at  It.  If  only  ARPEGGIO  leaned  forward  and  held 
le  could  get  a  circus  to  come  to  Banning  their  look. 

or  these  kiddies.  .  .  here,”  he  said,  “about  that  there 

“It  wanted  to  come,  cned  Peter,  circus.  A'ou  know,  I  got  an  r-dee - ” 

‘They  woulrm  t  let  It  coine.  They  waited  frowning,  already  against 

Jess  wailed  afresh.  .And  I  nev'er  saw  a  jt  These  were  men  wbo  did  not  require 
ida-I-l-lion  in  my  1-1-life  .  to  be  familiar  with  an  idea  in  order 

.\rpeggio  had  no  time  for  her  special  jo  oppose  it. 
tragedy.  His  ear  had  been  caught  by  the  « — j^jgg  j  could  work  somethin’ 

,  there — somethin’ that  might  make — a  dif- 

“WTk)?  he  demanded.  \N  ho  wouldn  t  fer’nce  ” 

.Arpeggio  brought  about  a  wink,  a  long 
farter  reflected.  Th^  was  a  poser.  Who  one.  a  slow  one. 

after  all.  “Screw  up  the  license  on  ’em?”  Stack 
Papa  ^d,  recited  Peter,  that  the  aty  immediately  apprehended,  his  thought 
TO  a  close-fistM  ^t  of  p-h-o^d-s.  '*  as  trav'eling  in  its  old  groves.  “Well,  of 
that  who  done  It?  he  mquired  hopeful^-,  g^u^se  if  you  know  some  of  ’em,  rather’n 
Anieggio  said  nothing.  He  opened  his  j^gg  ^jjg  ^j^^g  might  get  ’em  to — the 
hands,  and  the  dove,  n«tling  for  a  mo-  county  would  come,  and  they'  know 

ment,  flew  free  of  him  and  fmshra  wings  in  >»  g^j^ck  concluded.  “Tliey  ain’t  showed 
the  air.  His  eyes  foUowed  it,  silver  m  the  j^g^g  ten  years.  Kin  you  do  that, 
dtemoom  though?”  he  doubted. 

“Well.”  said  Arpeggio,  “I  ain’t  a-say- 
V  ^  J  J  ^  ing  u’hal  I  can  do.  I  got  an  i-dee  I  can 

gravely.  He  walked  bring  somep’n  to  bear.” 
about  the  (^rden  but  he  was  not  thinking  gtack  leaned  over  to  Arpeggio. 


ment,  flew  free  of  him  and  flashed  wings  in 
the  air.  His  eyes  followed  it,  sUver  in  the 
golden  afternoon. 

“We’ll  see  about  that,”  he  said,  over 
the  hedge.  “We’ll  just  see.  I’ll  report  to 
ixw  later,”  he  added  gravely.  He  walked 
about  the  garden,  but  he  was  not  thinking 
of  his  plants.  .Already  it  was  toward  six 
o'clock.  He  must  be  patient  until  to-mor¬ 
row.  But  to-morrow - 


'  u  u  ^  “Look  a-l»ere.  Shadd,”  he  said,  “we 

oclock  He  must  be  patient  until  to-mor-  Cellin’  you  that  if  you  could  do 

tow.  But  to-morrow -  to^r-show  your  interest,  it 

might  come  pretty  handy  for  you  just  now. 
ARPEGGIO  was  waiting  when  the  oth-  We  don’t  mind  tellin’  you  that  Barney 
^  er  commissioners  entered  their  room,  and  the  gang  are  pretty  sore.  They  can 
They  met  every  morning  from  nine  until  spread  stuff  if  they  get  a-goin’.  .And  they’re 
ten.  Arpeggio  seldom  honored  them  at  talkin’ — ”  Stack  drew  down  his  brows 
this  hour.  He  now  cut  short  their  open  and  looked  right  and  left — “they’re  talkin’ 
^  recall.” 

“What’s  this  about  a  circus?”  he  de-  .Arpeggio  was  looking  out  the  window. 
®awied.  “Has  any  circus  applied  to  us  “Leave  ’em  to,”  he  said,  without  with- 
for  a  license  this  year?”  drawing  his  eyes.  “That’d  spare  me  the 

Sure,  they  said — Zomer.  trouble.  I’m  a-goin’  to  resign.  I  said  so 

Now  Zomer  Brothers  were  the  owners  this  momin’.” 
of  one  of  the  great  circuses,  and  they  were  “Resign!”  said  the  men.  It  had  never 
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i^traed  to  winter  in  a  town  near  Ban-  entered  their  thought  to  resign  a  salary, 
ring,  but  they  seldom  show’ed  there.  It  “But  first,”  said  .Arpeggio,  “Jirst  I  got  a 
TO  e^lained  to  .Arpeggio  that  they  were  little  somep’n  I  want  to  pull  off.” 
traveling  west  again  through  a  neighboring  He  did  not  linger  to  go  over  [the  spec- 
state,  Md  a  town  just  across  the  border  ifications  for  the  new  drawbridge.  He 
r  kad  set  forward  its  county  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  looked  up 

break  its  circus  date,  the  Zomers’  telegram,  and  wired  to  the 
ney  had  wired  to  Banning  to  offer  the  proper  place  in  their  itinerary.  Was 


1  -  -  ^ - -  wv  tv  Vtivi  CUV 

that  date  still  open?  Would  they  leave 
Well?  sud  .Arpeggio.  “Why  not?”  it  open  twelve  hours,  for  a  further  mes- 
said  Stack  Mayhew  cri^ly.  sage? 

^  kfe  not,"  agreed  Purcell,  with  Then  he  dropped  in  a  shop  and  made  a 
,  purchase.  Thereafter  he  took  his  way 

anim  I  repeated  .Arpeggio.  “The  toward  the  schoolhouse.  In  the  play- 

children — surely - ”  ^  ground  a  crow’d  of  children  gathered  on 

Mayhew  shook  his  cigar  on  high,  summer  mornings,  engaged  in  what  the 
men!  II  ®'*r  new  Main  Street  pave-  witting  Banning  observer  was  wont  to 
all  hacked  to  pieces  by  all  them  call  “hittin’  the  apperatus.”  Arpeggio 
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could  see  them  as  he  turned  the  comer. 
He  walked  under  the  trees  to  an  old  band¬ 
stand.  and  there  busied  himself  with  that 
purchase  of  his. 

It  was  an  alluring  summer  morning,  with 
a  sense  of  sun  arrested  in  the  air,  permeat¬ 
ing,  transmuting.  A'ou  breathed  not  air, 
but  sunshine;  and  the  children  of  Banning, 
who  knew  more  about  these  things  than 
anybody  else,  were  answering  the  sum¬ 
mons.  idling  out  into  the  streets,  dropping 
over  to  the  playground  for  a  high  swing  or 
a  wild  toboggan  down  a  board.  Presently 
.Arpeggio  walked  over  to  them.  Ten  yards 
distant  he  suddenly  burst  into  terrific 
speed,  and  landed  among  them  with  a  swift 
turn  which  sw-ung  his  coat-tails  and  arms 
in  engaging  fashion.  The  children,  who 
all  knew  him,  shouted  and  ran  to  him; 
Peter  and  Jess  fought  blindly  for  their 
rights. 

“We’re  best  door  neighbors!”  cried  Jess. 
“A'ou  get  away!” 

.Arpeggio,  looking  down  at  them  felt  all 
the  wonder  and  abasement  with  which 
children  always  filled  him.  Felt,  too,  his 
proprietaiy  rights.  Had  he  not  all  but  wel¬ 
comed  them  into  the  world?  ,He  half  for¬ 
got,  in  looking  at  them,  that  he  had  come 
with  “a  little  somep’n  to  pull  off.” 

“\\'ho’s  ciyin’?”  he  demanded  suddenly. 

They  lauded,  scenting  a  joke. 

“\\'hat  about  the  circus?”  he  pursued. 

Their  faces  fell.  .Arpeggio,  seeing  their 
faces  fall,  knew  his  own  determination  to 
be  absolute. 

“Look-a-here,”  he  said,  and  they  were 
ver>'  quiet.  “Look-a-here.  I  been  a-won- 
dering.  I  kind  of  think  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that  there  circus.  If  you 
could,  would  you?” 

Would  they! 

“Even  if  it  took  the  hull  afternoon?” 

Would  they! 

“.An’  mebbe  not  do  any  good  an>'way,” 
.Arpeggio  warned  them. 

No  difference.  They  crowded  about 
him.  He  took  his  purchase  from  his 
pocket.  .And  when  he  explained  to  them 
his  dream,  it  was  as  if  he  were  explaining 
to  each  one — to  those  whom  he  had  seen  in 
cradles  brought  down  between  census- 
takings;  to  those  whose  middle  names  he 
knew;  to  those  whose  heads  he  had  seen 
measured  on  cupboard  doors. 

Arpeggio  went  down  the  long,.sleepy 
street:  the  wet  bricks,  the  shadows  of 
niaple  leaves,  the  moss  on  the  rotten 
picket  fences  and  on  the  shingles,  the  old 
delivery-wagon  and  white  horse  turning 
out  of  an  alley;  somebody  hanging  out  a 
washing;  somebody  mending  a  screen; 
somebody  whipping  a  rug.  He  looked  at 
the  gardens,  this  one  with  delicate  tomato 
plants,  this  one  with  potatoes  where  there 
had  been  com,  this  one  with  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  celery-raising.  He  htmg  over  a 
gate  or  two  and  talked. 

.And  all  the  way,  .Arpeggio  saw  the  streets 
of  homes  as  he  had  been  wont  to  visit 
them.  He  could  almost  recite  from  the 
census: 

Brooks:  Israel.  Carpenter.  (Annie  L.) 
— Aimie,  salesgirl. 

— Miles,  ticket-taker. 

— Sadie. 

.And  in  the  brown  house  next,  with  the 
false  second-story  end  on  the  slant  roof: 

Carpenter :  Giles,  hides  and  pelts.  (Mar¬ 
tha.) 

— .Alois,  bricklayer. 
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— Bartholomew,  clerk. 

— Effie. 

— Catherine. 

Then  he  remembered  that  Catherine 
had  died.  He  had  seen  her  funeral  pass, 
and  had  recalled  her  as  that  one  whose  chin 
had  come  just  above  the  dining-room  win¬ 
dow-sill  when  last  he  was  there. 

He  looked  along  the  street  and  up  and 
down  the  shady  cross-streets.  Something 
was  warm  in  his  breast.  Homes,  homes, 
homes — and  he  knew  something  of  all  of 
them.  He  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  them 
all.  He  sighed.  If  only  he  need  not  have 
given  up  the  censas-taking! 

.\s  the  twelve-o’clock  whistle  blew  he 
turned  into  his  own  door-yard,  just  as  his 
mother  came  to  the  door  with  one  hand 
catching  up  the  hem  of  her  apron  into  its 
band,  and  the  other  hand  shading  her  eyes. 

“Dinner!”  she  called.  “Baked  potatoes 
and  vegetables,  oysters  and  custard  pie.” 

.Arpeggio  cast  down  his  hat  on  the  porch 
and  went  in  the  house  with  her.  . 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “you  know,  it’s  the 
fimniest  thing.  The  real  life  of  this  town 
ain’t  commissioned  by  nobody.*  Yep.  I’m 
a-goin  to  re-sign.” 

AT  FIV’E  o’clock  that  day  Arpeggio  sat  in 
the  commissioner’s  office.  He  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  three.  He  had  sat  there  while  the 
city  engineer  explained  why  the  drawbridge 
specifications  were  all  wrong.  At  four,  in 
response  to  his  tip,  the  dty  editor  of  the 
Banning  Banntr  had  rolled  in,  had  been 
told  by  Stack  that  there  was  no  more  news 
in  there  than  there  was  cream  on  a  cistern, 
and  acting -on  a  wink  from  Arpeggio,  had 
stayed  on.  And  at  half-past  four,  the  door 
of  the  commissioners’  office  was  opened, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  children  walked 
in. 

They  bore  twenty  sheets  of  foolscap. 
These  twenty  sheets  had  from  twenty  to 
forty  names  each,  all  names  of  children, 
in  round,  in  sqtiare,  in  sprawling,  charac¬ 
ters.  .And  at  the  top  of  each  page  was  set: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  want  to  know  if 
you  will  please  let  the  circus  come.” 

They  were  very  quiet.  Really,  Stack 
and  I^cell  made  more  noise  than  the 
children  did.  These  two  fumed,  and  cleared 
their  throats,  and  shuffled  their  p>apers,  and 
shoved  back  their  chairs,  and  finally 
Stack  pounded  on  the  table. 

“It’s  impossible,  I  tell  you!”  he  shouted. 
“We’ve  wired  ’em  ‘no.’  ” 

The  legs  of  .Arpeggio’s  chair  struck  the 
floor.  “I  wired  ’em  this  morning  to  wait 
for  another  message  from  us,”  said  he.  “I 
thought  you  give  me  that  understanding.” 

“Ten  to  one  the  date’s  gone  anyhow!” 
shouted  Purcell  Dodd. 

“Nope,”  said  Aipeggio,  and  produced  a 
telegram.  This  laconic  message  read: 
“Date  still  open.  Wire  quick.” 

“Did  you  put  up  the  license  on  ’em?” 
Stack  demanded. 

“Not  one  penny,”Arpeggio  said. 

“But  we  got  our  taxpayers  to  think  of!” 
cried  Stack.  “That’s  just  put  their  money 
into  street  improvements - ” 

Arpeggio  turned  to  the  children. 

“How  many  of  you  asked  your  parents 
whether  you  could  sign?” 

Every  lifted  hand  shot  far  out  of  its 
sleeve. 

The  city  editor  of  the  Batming  Banner 
spoke  up:  “W'e  go  to  press  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “Do  I  say  ‘Cir¬ 
cus  to  come’?  ” 


“I  vote  ‘yes,’  ”  said  .Arpeggio. 

At  this  the  children  broke  into  a  deli¬ 
cious  shouting.  “Yes,  yes,  yes!”  they 
cried.  And  in  the  pause  came  the  voice  of 
little  Jess  Wanderer,  on  the  front  row, 
shaking  her  hair  and  jumping  up  and 
down:  “I  never  saw  a  sea-l-l-lion  in  my 
1-1-Ufe!” 

The  votes  of  the  other  two  commission¬ 
ers  were  inaudible.  And  they  were  sourly 
given.  But  the  city  editor  dashed  out  to 
write  Jiis  story.  And  when  the  children 
had  gone,  and  the  two  looked  about  for 
Arpeggio,  they  discovered  that  he  had 
gone  too. 

AS  THE  story  became  known,  the  discon- 
^  certing  independence  of  it  hastened 
the  action  of  Barney’s  followers.  This  fel¬ 
low  must  be  got  out  of  office  before  the 
“really  important  business  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration”  should  come  up;  and  this  was  to 
say,  the  water-works  and  sewerage  matters. 
Papers  were  circulated,  signers  were  found, 
and  the  whisper  grew  that  Arpeggio  was 
to  be  recalled..  These  whispers  came  to 
.Arpeggio,  and  he  abandoned  all  thought 
of  resigning.  But  he  pondered.  Not  on 
the  measure  of  the  recall,  but  this  water¬ 
works  and  sewer  anxiety  of  Barney’s 
crowd.  Did  the  people  share  in  these 
prejudices  of  the  commissioners,  he  won¬ 
dered?  Did  his  families  agree?  And  why? 

“If  I  was  only  taking  census,”  he 
thought,  “I  could  talk  to  ’em.” 

He  fell  to  happening  in  their  houses. 
Always  with  an  apology,  as  that  he  re¬ 
membered  so-and-so  when  he  was  taking 
census,  and  how  was  it  with  all  of  them 
now?  They  knew  him,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  to  him:  “The  water-works  prop¬ 
osition  was  a  steal  and  had  ought  to  be 
changed.  This  town  had  ought  to  have 
sewerage,  same  as  other  towns.” 

Banning  was  already  flaming  with  red- 
and-orange  circus  posters  when  the  date  of 
the  spec^  election  on  Arpeggio’s  recall 
was  announced.  Arp)eggio  sat  on  the  front 
steps  that  August  morning,  and  picked  up 
the  twisted  Banner  from  where  it  had  been 
flung  the  night  before,  and  read  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  Six  months  in  office,  and  it 
had  come  to  this.  He  looked  out  on  the 
rich  green  of  his  garden.  From  seed-sow¬ 
ing  to  harvest,  and  he  had  nuide  a  mock  of 
the  office  with  which  they  had  trusted  him. 
He  shrugged.  “Trusted”  him!  He  knew 
how  he  had  been  elected.  But  he  knew 
too  that  his  only  service  in  the  six  months 
had  been  to  achieve  a  circus  for  Banning. 
He  thought  somewhat  wistfully  that  he 
should  have  liked  to  do  something  more. 
He  should  have  liked  to  stay  in  to  beat 
them  at  that  water-worics  and  sewerage 
proposition. 

His  eye  ran  down  the  Banning  Banner's 
“Supper-Table  Jottinp.” 

“Matt  Wister  has  installed  a  new  drive 
well  on  his  place.” 

(Arpeggio  remembered  him.  “Wister, 
Matt.  City  teamster.  (Ellen  C.) — Alf, 
Bennie,  Joe.”  But  Joe  had  had  his  arm 
taken  off  in  a  gasoline  wood-cutter  after 
the  last  census,  and  had  held  himself  imder 
a  foot  of  water  rather  than  become  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  rest.) 

“Andrew  Mayer  went  to  Rocky  Rim 
to-day  on  business  of  a  social  nature.” 

(Yes,  old  Andrew.  Bachelor.  And  a 
joke  every  time  the  census-taker  had 
found  no  parenthesis  after  his  name.) 
“Cal  Bremer  will  have  quite  some  crop 
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of  hay  off  the  vacant  lot  intherearofli- 
bamthisfaU.” 

(.Arpeggio  smiled  at  mention  (rf  Cil 
There  must  have  been  eleven  or  twthe 
dashes  and  first  names  below  his  own  name 
—and  that  of  his  parenthesis -in  the 
census.) 

“I’d  like  to  go  to  ’em  same  as  if  I  was 
taking  census,  and  get  the  whole  list  d 
’em  to  work  on  that  water-works  and  sewer 
business,”  Arpeggio’s  thought  ran  on. 

Then  he  sat  up  stiffly,  so  that  the  pair 
of  doves  pecking  in  the  grass  at  his  feet 
lifted  hurrying  wings  and  were  away. 
Why  not?  WTiy  not  get  the  wMe  list  of 
’em  after  it? 

Arpeggio  bou^t  more  foolsc^.  He 
wrote  out  his  petitions.  And  one  petition, 
in  all  its  simplicity,  prayed  the  dty  com¬ 
missioners  for  a  referendum  vote  on  the 
purchase  of  the  dty  water-works  from  the 
private  company  now  operating;  and  one 
petition,  in  the  same  simplidty,  prayed 
the  commissioners  for  a  vote  to  install  a 
system  of  sewerage;  and  the  third  petition 
— which  Arpeggio  never  would  have 
thought  of  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Wan¬ 
derer — prayed  for  a  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  dty  charter  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  which  the  dty  might 
issue. 

“But  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  noth¬ 
ing,”  said  .Arpeggio.  “If  I  get  a  majority 
of  the  folks  in  this  town  to  sign  this,  thatll 
be  a  vote,  won’t  it?” 

Early  one  morning  he  went  forth.  The 
anomaly  of  his  position  did  not  impress 
him.  He  was  merely  going  to  see  his  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  old  way.  Banning  is  not  large. 
It  is  vidous  with  rectangles,  and  hasta 
streets  running  each  way.  .Arpogio  aban¬ 
doned  all  thought  of  attending  that  week’s 
meetings  of  the  commissioners.  If  he  was 
to  be  recalled,  what  was  the  use  of  boring 
himself  to  death  any  more?  He  walked 
down  the  wet  bricks  under  the  maple 
shade;  from  house  to  house  he  went,  with 
his  foolscap  paper,  and  he  answered  thdr 
questions,  and  he  made  his  issues  clear. 


And  as  he  w’ent,  he  hummed  softly,  .kh, 
^  this  was  something  like!  Herehewis, 
going  into  all  these  houses  as  if  he  wot 
taking  a  census,  and  they  were  welcoming 
him,  as  in  the  old  days!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  did  welcome  him.  They  knew 
him.  What  was  all  this  that  they  hid 
heard  about  recalling  .Arpeggio?  Non¬ 
sense!  He  was  their  friend.  As  for  poor 
grandma,  she  was  gone;  did  he  reinanber 
the  flower  he  had  given  her  from  his  but 
tonhole?  Oh,  but  he  must  come  in  the 
other  room  and  see  the  new  baby,  asleep-^ 
and  wasn’t  he  like  Arthur  at  that  ijr 
And  here  and  there  and  again  the 
dren  were  called  in  to  stand  again^ 
penciled  on  the  inside  of  cupboard  dow 
Sign  a  petition?  Sure  they  would  ^ 
They  thought  so  too.  He  w^  not  a  we* 
in  making  the  canvas  of  the  little  . 

In  due  time,  his  proceedings  came  to  me 
ears  of  Stack  and  F^ircell.  , 

“Name  o’  liberty!”  said  Stack. 
he  doin’  now?  Round  petitionin  hunsefl. 

“  ’Tain’t  legal,”  Purcell  opined  pos- 
tively.  .  .  .-j 

Legal  enough  for  them  to  work  ^ 
and  glove  with  Barney.  Illegal  for  a 
missioner  to  circulate  a  ,u 

what  if  it  were  illegal?  There  would 
names,  there  would  be  the  arouw 
ment.  Stack  and  Purcell  looked  at 
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Other  across  the  golden-oak  table  and  swore. 

1  he  day  before  the  vote  on  .Arpeggio’s 
^  was  the  great,  the  triumphant  day 
of  Zomer  Brothers’  circus  in  Banning. 
Arpeggio  was  up  as  early  as  the  children. 
He  took  Jess  and  Peter  over  to  the  ade- 
track  at  five  o’clock  to  watch  the  circus 
unload.  He  was  back  for  breakfast  like  a 
boy  and  driving  in  an  old  phaeton 
to  cury  his  mother  off  to  see  the  parade. 
He  stood  up  in  this  phaetdn  with  an  arm 
about  her  waist,  and  laughed  and  pointed. 
He  bright  a  balloon.  He  drove  home  with 
Jess  and  Peter  hanging  over  the  dash¬ 
board.  And  with  Jess  and  Peter  he  started 
off  at  one  o’clock  for  the  performance. 
.\lready  he  had  dropped  in  the  post-office 
hfa  petitions  to  the  commissioners. 

These  three  arrived  at  the  circus  grounds 
just  as  the  majority  of  the  five  thousand 
who  attended  from  the  county  were  all  try¬ 
ing  at  once  to  push  their  way  through  the 
entrance  to  the  big  tent. 

.\rpeggio  lifted  Jess  on  his  shoulder, 
gave  a  hand  to  Peter,  and  abandoned  him¬ 
self  to  intense  enjoyment.  Folks,  folks! 
How  he  loved  ’em! 

They  trod  on  his  feet,  and  when  they 
tried  to  apologize,  he  beamed  on  them. 
"Don’t  you  give  a  hang!”  said  .Arpeggio. 
They  tif^ied  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  “That’s 
all  right.  I  no  business  to  ’a’  wore  one he 
adjusted  that.  They  climbed  up  his  back. 
“Come  on,”  said  he;  “what  I  got  a  big 
back /orf”  His  balloon  went  off  iDte  a  gun, 
and  his  laughter  mounted.  he 

cried,  “I  can  have  a  red  one.  1  duimo 
what  I  wanted  of  that  old  blue  one,  any¬ 
way.”  His  face  was  red  and  beaded.  “I 
got  only  one  anxiety,”  said  he,  “that’s  the 
peanuts'll  be  all  et.” 

riE  three  sat  in  reserved  seats  and  par¬ 
took  of  peanuts  and  poisonous-looking 
lemonade,  and  bought  fans.  They  laughed 
uproariously,  and  clowns  singled  them  out 
for  special  performances  and  hand-kissing. 
When  the  trained  seals  appeared,  Jess  was 
in  ecstasy — in  articulate  and  prominent 
ecstasy.  At  last,  with  the  arrival  of  the  ele- 
plunts,  the  three  sank  into  supreme  and 
silent  delight,  and  basked. 

Arpe^o  looked  about  him.  Rows  of 
folks,  tiers  of  folks,  banks  of  folks.  Folks 
from  all  over  the  county.  He  liked  to  look 
at  them.  He  forgot  the  elephants,  forgot  the 
acrobats.  Abruptly  he  was  shot  through 
by  a  sudden  new  sense  of  them:  they  all 
bad  the  census  taken  at  their  houses,  too. 
He  saw  them  with  new  eyes.  After  the 
name  of  ^h  of  the  men,  a  trade  (and  a 
parenthesis).  Below  the  names  of  most, 
w  or  more  blanks,  and  the  first  luime  of  a 
boy  or  girl.  His  look  deepened.  And  in 
house  a  cradle,  occasionaUy  brought 
oown  from  the  attic;  and  in  every  house 
marks  on  the  inside  of  the  cupboard  door. 
“Gee!”  said  Arpeggio. 

lady  slid  from  the  remote  top 
of  tM  tent  to  the  ground,  sustained  by  her 
teeth  a^,  apparently,  her  purple  parasol. 
Arpeggio  did  not  notice  her. 


Folks,  folks!  How  ks  loved  *rm/ 

What  a  lot  of  names  they  would  make  on 
a  petition! 

.And  here  they  were  in  this  tent  because 
he,  .Arpeggio,  h^  connected  up  the  names 
of  some  of  them  with  a  petition.  He 
glowed  to  remember.  .And  maybe  Ban¬ 
ning  was  going  to  have  cleanliness  and 
honest  water-works  because  he  had  con¬ 
nected  up  some  more  of  their  names  with 
the  commissioners’  office.  He  was  smitten 
with  a  curious  idea.  Suppose  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  office  was  nearer  to  those  folks  than 
they  thought?  Nearer  even  than  the  cen¬ 
sus-taker  had  been? 

Some  vague,  bright  comprehension  shone 
upon  him.  Here  he  had  b^n  for  six  months 
in  office,  and  had  never  even  guessed  it. 
-And  to-morrow  they  were  going  to  vote 
him  out  of  office.  His  trouble  came  back 
upon  him — came,  for  the  first  time,  as  real 
trouble.  .As  a  chance  forever  missed. 

“Wouldn’t  it?”  said  Jess,  in  the  manner 
of  one  who  has  said  a  thing  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  time. 


ARPEGGIO 

“Wouldn’t  what?”  asked  Arpeggio. 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  we’d  niade  a  mis¬ 
take  and  it  was  only  just  beginning?” 

“Yes,”  said  .Arpeggio,  and  sighed. 
“Yes,  Jess,  it  would  be  nice,  sure  enough.” 
But  he  wasn’t  thinking  of  the  circus. 

The  next  day  he  rose  early,  and  sat  for 
a  long  time  in  his  garden  with  his  doves. 
His  mother  had  everything  that  he  liked 
for  breakfast,  and  this  touched  him  so  that 
he  nearly  wept. 

“That’s  the  way  she  used  to  do  when  I 
didn’t  pass  in  arithmetic,”  he  thought. 
-And  that,  he  remembered,  was  every  little 
while. 

.As  soon  as  the  polls  were  open.  Arpeggio 
went  down  and  voted  “yes”  on  his  own 
recall. 

“I’ve  been  a  biun  commissioner,”  he 
said,  “and  now  I  know  it.” 

Then  he  ^ent  home,  and  drove  the  first 
stakes  for  his  arbor.  Through  the  day  he 
worked  but  little.  He  sat  for  long  intervals 
with  the  hammer  in  his  hand.  It  grew 
dark,  and  then  late,  and  he  knew  that  his 
mother  was  still  sitting  on  the  porch.  He 
could  hear  his  doves,  and  they  made  him 
immeasurably  homesick,  as  for  something 
that  he  would  never  see  again. 

.At  eleven  o’clock,  as  before,  there  came 
an  automobile  to  his  gate.  He  rose  stiffly 
and  went  dowm  the  path.  Stack  Mayhew’s 
voice  came  out  of  the  dark. 

“I  s’pose  you’ve  heard,  Shadd?” 

“No,”  said  .Arpeggio,,  “but  I  know.” 
“Oh,  do  you?”  said  Stack.  “Well,  they 
was  six  hundred  and  twenty  votes  casted 
altogether,  and  one  hundr^  and  sixty- 
eight  of  them  put  you  out,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty- two  of  ’em  lef’  you  in.” 

“What?”  said  .Arpeggio,  very  low. 
“What,  Stack?” 

“.And  so,”  Purcell  Dodd  took  up  the 
interval,  “Stack  and  me  thought  as  long 
as  the  mee-jority  was  for  you,  him  an’  me 
wasn’t  goin’  to  grouch  none.” 

.Arpeggio  turned  a  long  breath,  and 
tum^  his  head. 

“Hear,  mother?”  he  called,  over  his 
shoulder. 

.A  porch  board  squeaked  as  she  rocked. 
“I  knew  how  ’t’d  be,”  she  answered 
calmly. 

“.As  for  them  petitions  b’  yours,”  Stack 
went  on,  “you’d  done  the  business,  though 
you’d  ought  to  be  in  jail  for  it,  and  mebbe 
you  will  be.  .And  we’re  goin’  to  fight  you 
on  the  hull  business.  But  it’ll  be  up  to  us 
to  call  an  election,  all  right,  to  vote  on 
them  two  propositions.  You  seemin’ly 
not  knowin’,  by  the  line-up  o’  names  you 
run  in,  ’t  you  only  had  to  get  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  to  force  an  election.”  His 
high-pitched  voice  rose  and  cracked,  and 
with  it  cracked  his  self-control. 

“.AiT)eggio  Shadd!”  he  shouted.  “You’re 
the  biggest  fool  in  Cammdaigua  County!” 

It  was  then  that  .Arpeggio,  bursting  into 
happy  laughter,  made  his  famous  reply 
which  Banning  still  goes  quoting: 

“I  bet  I  ain’t,”  said  he. 


A  B  yway  of  Danby 

By  Francis  ^X^illing  VFkarton 
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jrfLONG  the  main  street  of  Danby 
Center  where  it  had  taken 
a  turn  away  from  the  sordid 
J  ^  practicality  of  the  lower  town, 
and  where  stood  the  honored 
mansions  of  its  old  aristoc¬ 
racy —  along  this  highway  of  respect¬ 
ability  the  trees  were  leafy,  for  it  was 
May’s  end.  The  lilacs  were  out  in  the 
gardens  in  front  of  the  well-to-do  gray- 
and-white  frame  houses,  varied  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  more  pretentious  brick  edifice, 
that  faced  each  other  across  the  wide  street; 
and  sprays  of  forsythia  overladen  with 
their  golden  cups  arched  across  the  freshly 
dug  b^s. 

There  had  come  one  of  those  hot  waves 
that  rush  the  spring  into  summer  in  New 
England,  and  the  air  was  still  and  heavy 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Most 
people  in  the  sleepy  old  place  were  taking 
refuge  in  darkened  drawing-rooms  with 
tall  glasses  of  lemonade  or^tea  before  them, 
and  but  one  solitary  figure  sauntered  under 
the  shade  of  the  elms,  braving  the  heat 
with  the  courage  bom  of  youth  and  a  rest¬ 
less  mind. 

The  few  score  families  that  constituted 
Danby  Center’s  upper  society  looked  on 
Miss  Marian  Reeves  with  tolerant  dis¬ 
favor;  with  tolerance  because  any  one  you 
have  seen  grow  up  from  babyhood  to 
young  womanhood,  whose  family  are  all 
that  can  be  desired  of  conventional  re¬ 
spectability  and  established  position,  is  to 
be  borne  with,  unless  her  vagaries  approach 
open  wickedness;  with  disfavor,  because 
of  her  undue  interest  in  the  society  of  men 
and  her  taste  for  solitary  rambling.  The 
p)eople  of  Danby  Center  did  not  wander 
miles  over  hill  and  dale  without  object. 
They  walked  to  a  place  and  from  a  place, 
or,  they  did  saimter  through  the  fields, 
they  dignified  it  by  botanizing — that  is  al¬ 
ways  respectable.  Marian,  returning  with 
bright  eyes  and  empty  hands,  had  nothing 
but  tom  skirts  to  show  for  her  wander¬ 
ings. 

With  all  their  disapproval,  they  would 
have  missed  her  sadly  had  they  had  to  do 
without  her,  for  she  created  many  of  their 
small  excitements,  and  of  her  appearance 
they  were  imeasily  proud. 

She  wore  a  lilac  muslin  as  she  loitered 
through  the  heat  on  this  May  afternoon, 
which  Miss  Lavinia  Morse,  looking 
through  a  chink  in  the  parlor  blinds,  pro- 
noimced  a  sinful  waste  on  a  week-day. 
But  then  Marian  made  her  own  gowns, 
and  there  again  the  good  ladies  felt  checked 
in  their  criticism. 

It  was  hot!  Her  wide  white  hat  and 
ample  sunshade  could  not  protect  her  from 
the  searching  rays  of  the  sun.  She  must 
take  refrige  somewhere — whom  should  she 
visit?  Tlje  Lawrtons  would  give  her  de¬ 
licious  tea  and  thin  bread  and  butter — ^but 
she  would  die  of  boredom.  The  Caseys 


would  be  worshiping  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Purvis — she  did  not  feel  like  upsetting 
their  peaceful  party.  The  Birds  would 
take  hours  to  come  dowm.  The  Thomp¬ 
sons  were  getting  ready  for  their  dance  to¬ 
night — poor  things!  Think  of  dressing- 
rooms  with  green  boughs  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  eighty-five!  The  Becks — ^by 
all  means  the  Becks. 

She  had  a  vision  of  their  great,  cool,  still 
drawing-room,  clad  in  faded  chintz  covers, 
with  the  portrait  of  Grandfather  Speed¬ 
well  smUmg  subtly  down  upon  her.  She 
did  not  care  how  long  Lucy  kept  her  wait¬ 
ing  while  she  had  Grandfather  Speedwell’s 
blue  eyes  and  debonair  curved  lips  to  look 
at.  Perhaps  Henry  Beck  would  be  visi¬ 
ble — probably  not.  He  kept  his  sarcastic 
presence  out  of  the  way  of  his  sister’s 
guests  on  his  short  visits  to  his  family. 
But  the  Becks  it  should  be,  and  Marian 
gathered  up  her  lilac  skirts  and  mounted 
the  steps  to  the  porch  and  rang  the  bell. 

MISS  LUCY  was  about  to  come  down, 
the  maid  said,  and  Marian  entered 
into  possession  of  the  cool  still  depths  of 
the  drawing-room  and  had  it  to  herself,  it 
seemed— alone  with  Grandfather  Speedwell. 
She  made  her  way  through  the  chairs  and 
tables  to  where  the  portrait  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece  and  gaz^  her  fill  at  the  charm¬ 
ing  countenance.  The  girl’s  firmly  marked 
browrs  drew  together. 

“Why  did  I  ever  forget  my  first  love.” 
she  murmured,  just  loud  enough  for  the 
words  to  be  audible  in  the  window-seat 
where  the  curtains  sheltered  Henry  Beck, 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  cushions  reading. 

He  put  down  his  book  softly,  and  parting 
the  curtains  that  made  an  alcove  of  the 
bay  window,  observed  the  young  lady. 

She  stood  quite  still,  leaning  against  a 
heavy  old  chair  on  which  her  arm  rested, 
and  gazed  with  a  depth  of  seriousness  at 
the  portrait  before  her.  .  Beck  had  seen 
her  often  during  her  childhood;  then  more 
infrequently,  on  his  rare  visits  to  Danby; 
but  it  was  perhaps  two  years  since  he  had 
done  more  than  pass  Miss  Reeves  on  the 
street,  or  admire  her  abimdant  light-browm 
hair  and  fine  complexion  as  she  turned  her 
profile  to  him  in  church.  He  had  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  one  could  grow-  up  in 
Danby  Center — really  arrive  at  maturity. 
Grow  old — they  did  that  fast  enough; 
never  having  ripened,  they  withered  the 
more  rapidly.  But  this  was  a  live,  vigor¬ 
ous  creature,  talking  of  love,  and  to  a  por¬ 
trait,  too.  She  must  have  imagination! 

“Miss  Reeves — ”  Henry  Beck  stood  in 
the  parted  curtains,  smiling  wdth  the  deli¬ 
cate  irony  that  on  Grandfather  Speedwell’s 
lips  was  brightened  by  gaiety,  and  soft¬ 
ened  by  full-lipp)ed  love  of  life.  “Miss 
Reeves,  I  am  dying  to  hear  more,  but  I  feel 
dishonest  hidden  behind  the  cxirtain.  So 
you  love  Philip  Speedwell?  As  a  boy  he 
was  my  ideal,  but  he  led  me  into  much 
trouble.  He  will  tell  you  that  pleasure  is 
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to  be  plucked  like  ripe  fruit!  Don’t 
lieve  him.” 

He  shook  his  head  admonishingly,  and 
advancing,  stood  before  her;  his  fingers  in 
the  leaves  of  his  book,  keeping  his  place- 
he  could  not  believe  he  would  want  to 
stay  more  than  a  moment. 

Marian  looked  at  him  with  the  direct 
gaze  of  her  widely  set  hazel  eyes. 

“Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  believe  you 
are  right.  Your  Grandfather  Spe^well’s 
influence  has  not  been  of  the  best,  but  I 
never  tho^ht  before  of  bringing  home  to 
him  certain  evil  tendencies  he  undoubtedly 
nurtured  in  me,”  she  said,  turning  her  eyes 
to  the  portrait.  “I  suppose  I  ought  to 
reproach  him,  but  I  don’t  intend  to.” 

Beck  shook  his  head,  smiling  as  he 
close  scrutiny  of  her  face.  “You  still  b^ 
lieve  in  him,”  he  said,  “and  Danby  h 
just  the  place  to  cherish  illusions;  no  real 
events  happen  to  shatter  them.  I  had  to 
get  away — to  live  in  a  city  before  I  met 
reality.” 

Miss  Reeves  turned  from  him,  and 
choosing  a  large,  old-fashioned  wicker 
chair,  established  herself  in  it. 

“I  was  more  ingenious  than  you  were,” 
she  returned  gravely,  looking  up  at  him. 
“I  made  my  bricks  without  straw.” 

Henry  Beck  stood  staring  down  at  her, 
trying  to  take  in  all  that  her  ^reech  im- 
pUed  i  and  to  deal  with  the  impression  of 
her  personality  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
was  still  floimdering  in  a  state  of  very 
happy  mental  confusion  when  he  heard 
the  clack-clack  of  Lucy’s  slippers  on  the 
stairs.  He  slid  down  into  a  seat,  realiziog 
that  if  he  were  standing,  Lucy  would  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  follow  his  usual  course  and 
civilly  retire.  If  he  were  sitting  down,  his 
remaining  might  be  laziness,  or  only  a  trifle 
of  added  politeness — anything  that  would 
not  rivet  Lucy’s  keen  little  eyes  on  him. 

A  SWISH  of  silk  petticoats  and  Lucy 
stood  gazing  on  the  couple  before  h». 
She  came  forward  almost  instantly,  with 
just  the  fractional  second  of  delay  that  con¬ 
veyed  her  surprise  at  finding  her  brother, 
and  then,  touching  Marian’s  fingers,  made 
good  her  rather  regal  position  on  a  huge 
sofa,  with  a  silver  tray  and  its  glasses  and 
pitchers  before  her.  Tea  was  a  ceremony 
with  Lucy,  and  by  the  time  Marian  had 
been  ask^  ten  well-worn  questions  abo^ 
her  family,  her  health,  her  gown  for  tk 
dance,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  she.  wanted 
in  her  tea,  Henry  Beck  felt  himself  thor¬ 
oughly  established  again  in  Danby  CenW 
and  wondered  if  he  had  dreamed  Gr^ 
father  Speedwell  and  made  iq)  Manan. 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  picture  it  was 
there,  then  back  to  the  girl — she  was  th^ 
also,  and  with  something  in  her  a^iect  w 
reassured  him.  Other  Danbyites 
have  that  hot  pink  flush  of  youth  (» that 
cheeks  at  twenty,  but  they  did  n<rt  haw 
those  wide-apart  daring  eyes  and  that 
resolute  pleasure-loving  curl  to  their  UJS" 
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dre*  an  inward  breath  of  satisfac- 
tion-ahe  ^ 

Lucy  had  at  last  got  paat  tea  and  lemon, 
ice  and  sugar,  and  drawing  her  little  lace 
fcandkeichief  through  her  hands,  she  set¬ 
tled  henelf  to  extract  a  few  facts  from 
Marian  It  was  her  idea  of  having  a  good 
lime  and  she  wished  Henry  would  go, 
though  it  looked  well  to  have  a  man  in  the 
room,  if  any  one  came  in.  She  thought 
men  essential  as  ornaments,  otherwise  she 
ooW  liked  them  when  they  were  personally 
dewted  to  herself;  there  had  been  several 
of  this  kind,  to  her  brother’s  honest  and 
e\eriasting  wtmder. 

"Marian—”  Miss  Beck  was  notmg 
the  slippers  <m  her  guest’s  feet  and  the 
openwork  stockings—  “do  you  know  w^t 
a  you  have  created  by  calling 

Mr.  Purvis  c^tain?” 

Beck  laughed. 

"Don’t  encourage  her,  Henry,  she 
went  on.  “Marian  is  filled  with  queer 
ideas,  and  not  the  least  is  this  calling  a 
deigyman  captain,  because  she  says  he 
loob  like  a  dragoon. 

“She  ^nds  whole  days  alone  in  the 
woods,”  continued  Lucy,  “and  she  wears 
cvTniqg  slg^rs  to  run  about  the  streets. 

I  suppose  ^e  will  come  to-night  in  a 
sweater  and  thick-soled  boots.” 

Marian  rose,  smiling.  “My  dear  Lucy, 
all  my  vagaries  have  some  meaning. 
Didn’t  you  know  it?  The  costume  you 
suggest  wouldn’t  be  a  happy  thought 
to-night.  Good-by.  I  see  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Purvis  aKJroaching  and  must  fly, 
lest  1  offend  your  pious  ears.  Good-by.” 

She  blew  a  kiss  to  Lucy  and,  with  a  nod 
toBeck,  turned  to  the  hall.  Beck  followed 
her,  and  standing  there,  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“May  I  walk  home  with  you?”  he  asked. 
She  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  smile. 
‘Tou,  with  me?  Why,  yes — why  not?” 

He  took  his  hat  and  op>ened  the  door. 
They  faced  a  young  man  who  stood  m<^ 
ping  his  florid  countenance  with  a  hand- 
keidiief. 

"Miss  Reeves — ”  the  newcomer  shook 
hastily  with  Beck,  at  the  same 
tine  detaining  the  young  lady  with — 
'Don’t  forget  you  are  engaged  to  me  for 
three  dances  to-night.” 

“Three,  Captain?”  The  girl  shook  her 
he^.  “1  didn’t  really  say  three,  did  I?” 

“Upon  my  word,  you  did,”  he  main- 
ttuned  eagerly. 

l^ith  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  looked 
up  at  him.  “Oh,  very  well,”  she  said, 
“thrw  be  it;  and  after  all,  I 
^’n’tre^t  it.  You  dance  w'onderfully,” 
and,  turning,  she  descended  the  steps  with 
beside  her. 

.^n  odd  tribute  to  a  minister,”  he 
P^bled,  with  an  ill-used  feeling  that 
was  stealing  somebody’s  thunder. 

.  stopped  and  smiled  straight  up 

®to  Im  eyes.  “So  you  were  bom  in  Dan¬ 
ny.  after  all,”  she  said;  and  they  laughed 
'Ofether. 

II 

Heaves  home  stood  on  a  lane 
imi-  ^  opened  out  of  the  more  pre- 
:  street  and,  as  one  foUowed 

anarttu  houses  Stationed  widely 

then  among  farms,  and  so  to  the 
flowed  fresh  and  un- 
1  miL.  ^  again  half 

mm.  Danby  town  with  its 

*nd  sophistication. 
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A  BYWAY  OF  DANBY 

Beck  had  often  loitered  out  that  way  in  “Do  you  feel  it?”  said  the  girl,  turning 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  a  gun  or  to  him.  “I  am  so  glad.  Aunt  Posey  thinkr 
a  rod  over  his  shotilder,  and  the  old,  faded,  it  merely  shabby  and  lacking  in  the  scar 
gray  frame  dwelling  before  whose  gate  let  sage  and  geranium  borders  that  she  be- 
he  and  Marian  now  stopped,  was  a  very  lieves  in.  The  whole  thing  suits  me,  from 
familiar  object.  the  simken  rose  bed  to  that  little  brick  ter- 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  asked  the  girl,  race,  where  there  is  a  long  bench.”  She 
opei^g  the  gate.  led  the  way  to  two  old  broken  stone  steps. 

He  assent^  without  hesitation,  and  she  Moimting,  they  reached  a  little  terrace 
led  the  wray  to  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  looking  dowm  on  the  garden  and  facing 
house.  toward  the  woods  and  fields,  wdth  a  couple 

“Don’t  let  us  go  inside,”  she  said  as  of  big  elms  that  shaded  it  from  the  sim, 
she  sauntered  along,  looking  about  wdth  and  a  wide  wooden  seat  supported  by  two 
the  contented  eyes  of  a  person  who  really  stone  blocks. 

loves  her  home.  “I  will  show  you  the  gar-  “I  often  bring  cushions  out  here  at  night 
den,  and  though  it  would  not  photograph  and  lie  in  the  quiet  of  it;  you  see  the  seat 
to  advantage  for  a  horticultural  magazine,  is  wide  enough  not  to  faU  off.”  She 
I  love  it.”  laughed  and  Beck  seated  himself  at  one 

It  was  not  far  to  seek— the  whole  place  end  as  she  took  the  other, 
was  only  a  few  acres,  but  a  discreet  use  of  He  looked  out  over  the  garden,  bathed 
hedges  and  stone  walls  had  done  much  to  in  the  still  sunshine,  and  drew  a  deep 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  domain,  breath  of  the  warm  spring  air. 
and  when  they  had  passed  beyond  some  “How  beautiful  this  place  is,  so  calm 
high  walls  of  arbor- vitae,  Beck  felt  a  thrill  and  peaceful.  It  represents  just  the  sort 
of  gratitude  to  the  original  Reeves.  of  thing  I  was  most  afraid  of  when  I  was 

“He  must  have  known  something  about  growing  up.  .■\t  twenty  I  determined  to 
the  needs  of  huituui  nature,  your  great-  fight  my  way  in  the  city.  It  has  been  a 
grandfather,”  he  began;  “it  was  he  who  mighty  hautl  job,  but  I’ve  never  regretted 
built  the  house  and  laid  out  the  garden,  breaking  away  from  the  restraints,  the 
wasn’t  it?”  They  walked  slowly  on  petty  triumphs,  the  belittling  observ- 
through  the  low  box  hedges  as  he  talked,  ances,  of  life  in  a  small  town.” 

“How  private,  how  sheltered  it  is,  and  with  Self-confession  was  so  unique  an  indul- 
a  curious  elusive  poetry  about  it,  too.”  gence  for  Beck,  in  the  atmosphere  of 


Skt  wore  a  Mae  mutiin,  wkiek  Mite  Lavinia  Morte,  looking  tkrougk  a  chink  m  ike 
^rhr  hh'ndt,  pronounced  a  sinful  waste  on  a  week-day. 
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A  BYWAY  OF  DANBY 


Danby  at  any  rate,  that  the  girl  studied  “I  would  believe  an^^hing  on  your  bare  slender  pillar  on  the  porch,  loooked  dor, 
with  wonder  the  stem  profile  turned  toward  word,”  she  said,  leaning  a  little  toward  on  his  companion,  as  she  half  sat  y 
her.  Then;  clasping  her  hands  over  her.  him^and  Beck  felt  his  heart  beat  lighter.  leaned  on  the  raili^.  ’ 

knee,  she  too  looked  over  the  garden 
toward  the  deepening  colors  of  the  sky. 

“One  need  not  be  belittled  by  a  small 
town,  and  some  people  are  crushed  by  a 
city,”  she  said  in  her  deliberate  accents. 


“Thank  you,”  he  answered.  “It  is  that  “You  look  very  like  Grandfather  Soeat. 
I  have  never  believed  less  in  the  value  of  well  to-night,  with  your  white  cravat^ 
ideals  because  I  have  been  imlucky  enough  said,  “but  even  to-night  you  have 
to  find  few  pec^le  to  stand  by  them.”  of  his  gay  invulnerability.  Your  eyes  loot 

They  looked  at  each  other.  “I  have  not  as  though  you  could  suffer  if  you  had  th 
and  Beck  came  back  from  his  own  thoughts  a  doubt  of  it,”  she  said  deliberately,' and  chance,  and  he  is  beyond  the  readio(j|| 
to  watch  her  as  she  spoke.  “There  is  he  held  out  his  hand.  that.” 

“And  believe  also  this,  that  when  I  Beck  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “1 
make  one  of  my  rare  friends,  I  never  lose  always  believed  him  lacking  in  a  heart" 

him.  I  wonder  if  you  might  not  be  one  he  said;  “people  conveniently  without tk 


plenty  of  work  to  do  in  Danby.  Do  you 
know  a  man  named  Boyer?” 

Beck  nodded.  “Yes,  he  is  one  of  the 
town  council,  isn’t  he,  with  an  eye  to  being 
mayor  later  on?”  His  tone  was  not  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  she  turned  on  him  with 
something  in  her  smiling  lip  and  eye  that 
cut  a  little. 

“I  hope  he  will  be  mayor,”  she  said, 
“but  if  by  that  you  mean  he  is  working 
from  interested  motives,  you  misjudge  him 
as  cruelly  as  Aunt  Posey  does.” 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  sort  of  clash. 

'“Really!”  Beck  smiled.  “May  I  ask 
where  you  get  your  inside  information?” 

“Oh — I — ”  she  shrugged  her  shoulders — 
“I  am  a  free  lance  in  Danby;  I  have  many 
queer  friends.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Mr. 
Boyer’s  office  to  ask  his  help  about  some¬ 
thing,  and  found  myself  talking  to  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  my  race  I’ve  ever 
met.  We  occasionally  blend  the  knight 
errant  with  the  business  man  in  this  coim- 
try,  you  know.” 

Beck’s  eyes  flashed  somberly.  “Do 
we?”  he  returned  a  trifle  savagely.  “Wish 
you  would  show  me  an  example.  I  am 
sorry.  Miss  Reeves,  but  I  don’t  believe  in 
your  village  Miltcm.” 

They  faced  each  other  like  two  fencers 
on  guard. 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  do,”  answered  the 
girl,  “but  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Beck,  how 
many  things  do  you  believe  in?”  Her 
voice  was  as  coolly  satiric  as  his  own  might 
have  been,  and  Beck  paid  her  the  imusual 
tribute  of  a  slight  accession  of  color.  He 
drew  a  little  nearer  in  his  earnestness. 

“I  am  not  credulous — ”  he  began,  his 
usual  tone  infused  with  a  rare  seriousness; 
but  she  interrupted  him. 

“Not  credulous,”  she  repeated  and 
laughed.  “No,  how  well  one  knows  that. 
Men  like  you  tempt  the  weak  to  lie  from 
fear,  and  the  strong  to  lie  to  spite  you! 
Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  little  faith,  how 
can  you  expect  people  to  confide  their 
miracles  to  you — ^but  they  perform  them  just 
the  same.”  Her  face  glowed  and  Beck  felt 
the  world  change  its  colors  in  the  deep¬ 
ening  light  of  her  eyes.  He  leaned  toward 
her  and  smiled  with  sudden  gentleness. 
Gazing  at  him  with  wide,  observant  eyes 
she,  as  instantly  as  he  had  recognized  her 
inner  nature,  knew  his — the  wasted  sweet¬ 
ness  of  it  flooded  her,  and  she  sat  still, 
looking  into  the  eyes  that  smiled  upon  her. 
Beck  spoke. 

“Am  I  like  that?”  he  said.  “Am  I  like 
that?  I  know  I  was  not  bom  the  man  you 
describe,  nor  can  I  claim  the  excxise  of  a 
bad  up-bringing.” 

He  stared  away  to  where  the  pink-and- 
yellow  flushes  began  to  suffuse  the  sky. 

The  girl  remained  silent.  Beck  turned 
to  meet  her  eyes  filled  with  an  eagerness 
that  had  not  lain  in  them  before.  “Part 
of  what  you  accuse  me  is  tme,”  he  went  on, 
“but  not  all  of  it,  and  one  thing,  fair 
judge,  you  must  believe  on  my  bare 
word — ”  he  hesitated. 


of  them?”  he  said.  As  she  drt^p^  her  article  jiaturally  do  not  suffer,  for  thwca 
eyes  from  the  delicate  strength  of  his  face  not  feel.” 


to  the  delicate  strength  of  his  hand,  she 
knew  suddenly  the,  charm  that  lies  in  an 
exquisite  and  unflinching  rectitude.  She 
rai^  her  hand  and  laid  it  lightly  in  his. 

“I  won’t  hold  you  to  your  word,”  she 
said,  her  face  touched  with  a  lovely  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sunset.  “I  should  have  to  ease 
my  soul  of  so  many  confessions  before  I 
felt  free  to  claim  your  friendship,  for  I 
too — ”  she  drew  her  hand  away — “I  too 
am  a  worshiper  of  truth  and  believe  in 
facing  realities.”  She  rose  as  she  spoke. 
“Do  you  know  that  light  means  sunset, 
and  therefore  high  time  for  you  to  be  going 
home  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  I  should  do 
the  same?  I’ll  go  with  you  to  the  gate.” 

As  she  led  the  way  Beck  followed  her, 
a  dozen  sentences  contending  on  his  lips; 
but  abandoning  them  all  as  they  reached 
the  entrance,  he  merely  held  out  his  hand 
and  said:  “Till  to-night.  How  many 
dances  are  you  going  to  give  me?” 

She  rais^  her  eyebrows.  “To-night! 
Will  you  be  there?  Mrs.  Thompson  will 
be  overwhelmed.  But  if  you  are  in  ear¬ 
nest,  you  shall  be  liberally  treated. 

“I  shall  count  on  you,  then,”  returned 
the  young  man  and,  raising  his  hat,  he 
walked  away. 

Henry  beck  stood  in  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  presence  with  an  aspect  of  un¬ 
usual  geniality.  On  his  rare  appearances  at 
Danby  parties  he  produced  an  alarmed  flut¬ 
ter,  as  his  hostess  met  his  gently  ironic  eye, 
but  to-night  he  seemed,  as  Mrs.  Thomiison 
remarked  with  inward  congratulation, 
quite  like  other  people.  His  unexpected 
bonhomie,  however,  did  not  hamper  his 
very  definite  intentions,  and  having  freed 
himself  from  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  at¬ 
tendant  satellites,  he  wandered  about  in 
systematic  search  for  the  one  person  he 
meant  to  see  anything  of  during  the  eve¬ 
ning.  He  found  her  in  the  dancing-room 
explaining  kindly,  but  firmly,  to  a  very 
young  Thompson  that  two  yards  of  her 
dress  was  as  much  as  any  one  partner  had 
a  right  to  cost  her. 

Beck,  standing  before  her,  offered  her 
his  arm.  “Isn’t  this  to  be  one  of  my 
three?”  he  said. 

She  took  his  arm,  and  as  he  led  her  out 
of  the  ballroom,  tried  to  catch  up  her 
mangled  skirt.  “No,”  she  answered. 


The  girl  shook  her  head.  “You  are  ill 
wrong.”  she  said.  “He  made  up  hh  and 
early,  as  I  have  done,  never  to  ngm.  tt 
cast  aside  his  mistakes,  and  profit  tk 
le^n — but  never  to  regret.  Who  I  uc 
thirty-five — I  suppose  he  was  thirty^re 
when  that  was  painted— I  shall-have  tint 
imperturbable  look  in  my  eyes,  but  it  iffl 
not  be  because  I  have  not  felt.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  returned  Beck,  tmUnf 
as  he  considered  her.  “You  have  spoke 
several  times  as  one  not  vi-ithout  e^!- 
ences.  W'hat  black  ashes  are  you  mbf 
from?  What  mistakes  are  you  takh; 
with  such  philosophy?  Did  you  foi|et  to 
go  to  church,  or  only  come  out  before  tk 
sermon?  Did  you  cut  Lucy  out  with  Pur¬ 
vis,  or  flirt  with  young  Thompson?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  gravdy.  “At 
times  you  show  singular  ignorance  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,”  she  said,  “though  you  ha« 
lived  in  a  big  city  for  years.  I  wonder  ii 
even  there  you  committed  any  follies.  1 
should  like  to  believe  it.” 

“Should  you?”  returned  Bed  latki 
grimly.  “Then  I  give  you  full  permis 
sion.”  He  hesitat^,  then  added,  iritli 
one  of  those  new  impulses  he  had  fdt  th: 
afternoon :  “I  have  some  weeks  to  remem¬ 
ber  of  such  folly  that  it  changed  my  wbolt 
outlook  on  life.  Since  then  I  believe  tht 
any  one  might  do  anything,  and  though  1 
do  not  judge  people  as  harshly  as  you 
think  I  do,  I  prefer  people  without  sudio- 
perience  as  companions.” 

“People  without  temptations,”  returned 
Miss  Reeves.  “I  don’t  agree  with  y^ 
There  is  much  more  spontaneous  rejoionf 
in  me  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth  thu 
over  a  spotless  creature  that  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  sorry  for.  Repentance,  howevn, 
I  do  believe  in;  profiting  by  one’s  foDies. 
not  repining  over  them.  I  shall  do^ 
share  of  repenting;  I  have  begun  alrea^.” 

Before  Beck  could  answer  Purv»  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Miss  Reeves  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  looking  back  at  the  otkr 
man  over  her  shoulder,  smiled.  “Co^ 
carefully,”  she  said.  “Don’t  go  off  with 
Miss  Brown  and  skip  a  dana.  At  to 
third  from  this,  look  for  me  in  the  bar 


smik. 


room. 

Beck  returned  rather  a  weary 

- _ _  _ _  “My  dear  young  lady,”  he  said,  u 

“This,  when  it  begins — ”  the  music  had  lowed  them,  “Danby  is  not  so  fillrowithu- 

just  striped — “is  to  be  the  first  of  Captain 
Purvis’s.  I  give  three  in  a  clump.  I  like 
it  better  that  way.  One  really  knows  to 
whom  one  is  talking  by  the  second  dance.” 

“I  am  ‘  -  -  - 

talking 
Beck. 

“I  didn’t  suppose  you  could,”  she  re- 
pli^.  “Isn’t  the  moon  heavenly?  Do  you 
want  your  three  after  the  Captain’s?” 

Beck  nodded  and,  leaning  against  a 


tractions  as  you  seem  to  think.  Mto 
your  dances  short,  I  beg  of  you.” 

A  moment  later  she  was  gliding  on  ww 
Purvis,  both  of  them  so  conspicuw 
m  glad  you  said  ‘To  whom  one  is  wrapp^  in  the  pleasure  of  the  music  w 
,’  for  I  can’t  dance,”  remarked  rhythm  that  Beck  heard  the  low  ru^ 

of  Danbyan  disapproval  sounding  throup 
out  the  room. 

PurvTs  got  his  share  of  criticism.  ^  ^ 
was  amu^  to  find  himself 
two  old  ladies  in  front  of  him  that  spint®* 
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94i$i  Httvti,  looking  lack  at  tkt  otkar  man,  mtltd.  "Count  earofulty, "  «A«  taii.  "At  tko 
third  danct  from  thi$,  hok  for  mt  in  tht  haJtroom. ' 


heights  were  not  to  be  attained  through 
the  medium  of  a  dance,  and  such  a  dance! 

He  watched  them  with  a  kind  of  fascina¬ 
tion  till  the  end  of  it,  making  the  grim  in¬ 
ward  craunent  that  it  was  always  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  anything  done  to  its  limit, 
and  then  wandered  moodily  off  through 
the  romns. 

The  front  piazza  of  the  house  seeming 
more  or  less  deserted,  he  sought  the  steps 
there  and,  lighting  a  cigaret,  leaned  idly  in 
the  shadow  of  a  pillar  and  watched  a  tall, 
well-built  man,  dressed  in  tweeds  that 
suited  ill  with  the  party,  approach  the 
house,  and,  whistling  to  a  servant  who 
went  by,  give  him  a  note  with  some  quite 
poative  skdded  directions.  He  saw  the 
hght  shine  on  some  persuasive  silver  as  it 
passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and 
then  the  stranger  turned  and  walk^  off 
to  the  road  again,  where  he  disappeared. 

.  The  proceeding  seemed  very  out  of  keep- 
^  with  Danby’s  traditions,  but  Beck  had 
fmgotten  it  by  the  time  he  had  smoked 
through  a  two-step  and  a  waltz,  and  mak- 
mg  his  way  round  by  the  piazza,  foimd  the 
doorway  m  which  he  had  last  parted  from 
Mm  Reeves.  He  met  a  stream  of  out- 
loing  young  people  as  he  came  in,  and 
one  i^nce  aroimd  the  half-empty 
“™oom  found  the  couple  he  sought  on 
,.^P““a  at  its  farther  end  under  the 
I’p'f  of  a  rose-colored  lamp.  She  was 

*'*™jg  a  note  in  her  fingers,  and  as  Beck 
•W'oached  she  pointed  with  it  to  the  ball- 
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room  and  looked  into  Purvis’s  eyes. 

“Back  to  your  flock,  Captain,”  she  said, 
smiling  a  little,  and  after  some  parley  he 
left  them.  It  was  then  that  Beck  noticed, 
though  her  eyes  shone  brightly,  that  her 
color  had  dropped  to  a  hands^e  pallor. 

“You  are  tired,  overdanced,”  he  said, 
standing  near  her  and  looking  gravely  into 
her  eyes.  “Sit  down  here  and  take  things 
more  quietly  for  a  while.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  can  not,”  she 
answered.  “May  I  have  your  permission 
to  read  this  note?  It  might  need  an  an¬ 
swer.”  She  opened  her  note,  read  it,  and 
folding  it  iq),  put  it  into  its  envelope  and 
crrish^  it  ti^tly  in  her  hand.  “On  the 
whole,  if  you  will  get  me  a  chair,  I  think  I 
will  sit  down,”  she  said. 

Beck  got  two  chairs,  and  as  they  sat  to¬ 
gether  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the  rail  of  the 
piazza  and  shaded  her  face  with  her  slen¬ 
der  fingers.  There  was  silence  a  moment; 
then  she  spoke,  and  Beck  felt  that  he  had 
known  that  she  would  say  something  like 
the  words  he  heard  ever  since  he  saw  the 
note  in  her  hand. 

“I  wonder,”  she  said,  “if  you  are  really 
what  you  seem,  or  only  a  good  imitation 
of  a  man  who  might  be  one’s  friend.” 

He  considered  her  and  spoke  lightly. 
“One’s  friend,”  he  repeated.  “Whose? 
That  is  the  point.  I  might  be  some  one’s, 
but  yours — I  have  chan^  my  mind  since 
this  afternoon.  I  don’t  see  myself  in  that 
r61e.” 


“Don’t  you — ?”  she  dropped  her  hand 
and  faced  him,  rather  eagerly.  “Don’t 
you?  \Yhy  not?” 

Beck  laughed,  a  delightful  laugh,  with 
mirth  and  leisure  and  something  else  in  it, 
too,  something  that  gave  her  a  satisfaction 
that  came  to  her  in  its  fulness  hours  after. 

“My  reasons  are  not  many,  but  they  are 
powerful,”  he  returned.  “However,  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  that  they  do  not  exist. 
If  I  could  be  a  friend,  what  use  Would  you 
put  me  to — for  that  was  what  you  meant, 
wasn’t  it?” 

She  looked  at  him.  “Yes,  I  suppose  I 
did  mean  that,”  she  answered.  “I  want  a 
friend  at  this  moment,  an  impossible  friend, 
capable  of  being  silent  and  yet  there  like  a 
rock  to  which  one  holds;  a  passive  mass  of 
strength,  behind  which  one  can  take  refuge 
when  one  will,  but  which  never  advances 
and  interposes  itself  between  you  and  your 
(qrport unities  for  good  or  evil.” 

Beck  again  lauded,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ence,  the  mirth  quite  gone.  “My  dear 
Miss  Reeves,”  he  said,  “you  describe  an 
manimate  object,  but  unfortunately  not  a 
man.” 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  lightly 
on  his  arm.  “Wait,”  she  said.  “Have  you 
patience?  I  describe  a  man,  the  man  you 
are,  but  only  after  your  confidence  has 
been  fully  attained.  If  you  liked  me 
enough,  if  you  believed  in  me,  you  would 
give  me  such  friendship  as  that  in  return 
for  the  deep  confidence  I  should  give  you. 
Try  to  think  if  you  can  perform  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common  in  human  inter¬ 
course,  one  of  those  miracles  I  spoke  of — 
know  me,  understand  me,  in  a  day,  instead 
of  taking  a  year  to  do  it,  and  trust  me. 
Once  really  ^lieve  that  I  am  honest,  as  I 
am,  and  the  confession  I  would  like  to 
make  to  you  will  surprise  you  and  give  you 
pain,  but  can  not  affect  your  imderlying 
respect  and  friendship  for  me.” 

She  stopped,  and  sitting  quite  still  with 
her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  she  looked 
straight  at  him,  with  the  undaunted  expres¬ 
sion  pecxiliar  to  her  eyes. 

Beck  drew  in  a  deep  breath  of  the  warm 
summer  air,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
stared  at  her  with  eyes  whose  sparkle  ex¬ 
pressed  the  tingle  that  ran  throu^  him. 

“Give  me  a  moment,”  he  said.  “I  see  I 
am  limited  to  that,  if  I  am  to  accomplish 
my  miracle,  but  a  moment  I  might  have. 
Let  us  understand  fully;  you  are  capable  <rf 
being  as  explicit  as  the  Actionary.  Now — 
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how  is  it — I  am  bound  over  to  regard  trated  attention  that  in  itself  was  an  in-  of  me  than  1  can  give  him,  I 

you  without  criticism,  no  matter  what  stalment  of  the  support  she  desired.  you  to  protect  me.” 

you  tell  me — and  that  might  be  done  “To  begin,”  said  Miss  Reeves  slowly,  Beck’s  face  expressed  a  kind  of 

in  the  glamour  of - ”  “there  is  a  man  whom  I  must  see  to-night,  not  difiicult  to  read.  “The  man,  tlSS 

She  interrupted  him.  “Don’t.  You  are  He  is  waiting  for  me  now  in  the  wood  back  a  blackguard,”  he  said  slowly,  “since  m 
wasting  such  precious  time.  It  isn’t  of  our  house,  and  he  expects  me  to  come,  need  protection.”  ^ 

glamour  that  makes  me  believe  you  a  very  andr  I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  and  wait  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  railing  k 
strong,  a  very  loyal  person,  whose  philoso-  near  by,  while  I  speak  to  him.  Does  this  though  to  steady  herself.  “Do  you  nod 
phy  is  wise,  whose  sympathies — no,  not  seem  impossible?  Because,  if  it  does — ^let  further  explanation,”  she  said  in  a  voia 
sympathies — but  whose  judgments  would  us  go  no  farther.”  that  shook  a  little,  “or  w  ill  you  come  with- 

be  above  and  beyond  the  conventional.  She  looked  at  him,  and  her  evident  con-  out?  I  hope  you  will  come  without” 

It  isn’t  ^mour — it’s  instinct.  What  is  fidence  that  her  avowal  would  not  cause  Beck  stared  straight  into  wide-apot 
your  instinct  about  me?  If  it  is  in  my  him  to  shrink  from  his  undertaking  gave  eyes  which  met  his,  clear  and  unfakwn, 

favor,  obey  it.”  him  a  rare  satisfaction,  even  amid  the  “I  will  come  without,”  he  said  with  m 

He  fired  slowly;  she  could  almost  see  the  mental  disturbance  her  words  caused  him.  effort,  and  set  his  teeth. 

smoliJering  of  the  heat,  then  the  fiame  “It  seems  difficult,  but  not  impossible,”  She  rose,  and  as  he  stood  beside  her 

break  but.  returned  Beck  deliberately.  “Now  go  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  “Thank  you,’’ 

“Very  well.”  he  said.  “My  instincts  are  back  and  give  me  the  key  to  this  strange  she  said.  “Now  the  way  and  the 

every  one  in  your  favor,  so  that  is  settled;  situation.”  are  these,  simple  enough.  Go  and  sty 

but  one  point  remains.  After  you  have  “I  shall  have  to  go  back  three  years,”  good-by  to  your  hostess,  and  meet  me  at 
confessed,  you  do  not  .want  absolution,  she  said;  “that’s  a  long  time,,  isn’t  it?  our  gate.  I  will  make  an  excuse  to  go  home 
You’ve  told  me  that  plainly.  It  is  not  Three  years  ago  a  man  came  here  to  de-  also,  and  will  meet  you  and  guide  you  to 

part  of  your  religion.  What,  then,  is  it  sign  the  little  schoolhouse  and  the  other  the  place.  For  your  thanks ” 

that  you  want?”  biding  Miss  Dempster  was  putting  up,  “Never  mind  my  thanks,”  intemg)ted 

She  clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees  in  memory  of  her  sister,  you  remember.  Beck  shortly.  “Let  us  get  through  this 
and  leaned  toward  him  a  little  and  smiled.  He  was  a  very  attractive  young  man,  from  before  we  think  of  them.  It  is  not  a  mis- 
It  was  the  first  touch  of  anything  really  a  primitive  point  of  view,  and  being  very  sion  of  pleasure.  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
appealing  he  had  seen  in  her,  and  it  young,  and  without  other  occupation,  I  tion — ^you  feel  you  owe  this  man  such  a 
touched  him.  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  was  naarried.”  good-by?” 

“I  want  help,”  she  said.  She  paused  and  looked  into  Beck’s  im-  Her  color  mounted  to  the  hot  pink 

Beck  felt  a  warmth  about  his  heart  that  passive,  listening  eyes,  and  went  on.  “I  he  had  admired  that  afternoon.  “I  was 
he  had  forgotten  could  exist.  “You  shall  knew  he  was  married  from  the  first.  He  so  profuse  in  my  protestations  of  affection 

have  it,”  he  said.  was  not  happy  with  his  wife,  w-ho  remained  in  the  early  days,”  she  said  slowly,  “that 

She  looked  at  him,  and  the  sense  of  her  behind  in  the  city  from  which  he  came,  the  remembrance  of  them  whips  and  spurs 
gratitude  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  but  it  did  not  affect  my  feeling.  It  did  not  me  to  it.  I  owe  him  this  in  hb  trouble.  I 
believe  she  had  not  spoken.  “Go  on,”  he  occur  to  me  for  a  long  while  that  he  would  (Continued  on  page  122) 

added,  and  waited  wi«.h  a  sort  of  concen-  know  how  I  felt,  and  I  was  ungovemed 

and  idle.  The  situation  altered  when  he  L 
fell  in  love  with  me — and  told  me  so;  that  ' 

\  ^  ->141*  was  two  years  ago.  I  kept  it  all  in  the  v 

-  ^  ii'  region  of  romance  in  which  I  comfortably 

j  ''  and  childishly  sojourned  for  a  long  while — 

but  as  his  feeling  grew  more  real,  I  cared  Cl  V  <• 

y  le^  about  him;  but  a  mixture  of  loyalty 

New  Zealand"  where  he  has  some  relations  * 

-  ^  rather  not  go  alone.  So  that  is  -t 

-  ^  V^v  -  '’'^hy  I  ask  you  if  you  will  come  with  me  i;  « 

{ '  ^  jfjK  and  wait  in  the  trees;  and  if  he  asks  more  .v 


come  to  Bock's  tars.  Ttndtr,  desptrait  words,  pHeading  with  her  to  rtmtmher  old  days — days  kt  had  not 
known  srnet  thou  early  times,  when  the  loved  him. 
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Fair  Daughter  of  a  Fairer  Mother 

By  Harrison  Rhodes 


The  old  graveyard  at  Tomo-  Since  John  Branstsr  died  wild  seeds  and  Her  hair  is  softly  waved,  and  there  are 
cala  is  neglected  now.  The  wild  flowers  have  overrun  the  lot  where  ringlets  and  a  quaint  pleasant  rose — pink, 
road  beyond  it  dies  away  into  she  lies.  The  gardenias  and  camellias  you  guess,  behind  her  shell-like  ear — let 
a  sandy  trail  across  the  flat  that  he  planted  have  died  for  lack  of  care  us  not  be  ashamed  to  use  the  pretty  faded 
woods.  There  is  to-day  a  new,  or  been  throttled  by  the  invading  plants  language  of  the  period.  There  is  another 
almost  garish  cemetery  on  that  in  Florida  so  quickly  obliterate  the  portrait  of  her  in  water-colors  to  be  seen, 
higher,  dryer  ground,  with  ugly  concrete  work  of  man.  oddly  enough  perhaps,  in  the  dignified  and 

work  and  a  few  hideous  memorials.  John  Both  these  flowers  she  used  to  wear;  in  rarely  visit^  hall  of  the  Historical  Society, 
Branster,  who  had  a  little  farm  and  orange-  wreaths  upon  her  golden  hair  and  bouquets  showing  her  as  H elen  the  Fair  in  Offenbach’s 
grove  lying  next  the  older  ground,  and  did  upon  her  lovely  breast  they  used  to  die  immortal  operetta.  She  half  reclines  on  a 
the  little  stone-cutting  that  was  needed  for  nightly  in  the  heat  of  the  theatre’s  gas-  Greek  couch  in  a  niarble  hall  looking  upon  a 
the  occasional  gravestones  of  those  early  light.  .\nd  Louis  Latour,  in  that  hurried  violet  sea,  and  faint  diaphanous  draperies 
days,  is  dead  and  almost  forgotten  to-day  interview  when  he  put  John  Branster  in  of  pale  blue  and  lilac  reveal  more  than 
in  Tomocala.  The  story  there  is  to  tell  charge  of  that  newly  made  grave,  told  him  they  hide  her  lovely  contours.  Even  the 
hoe  is  some  of  it  dim,  ancient  history  on  they  were  the  kinds  she  had  most  loved,  amateurish  hand  which  in  that  queer 
the  Floridian  east  coast  now,  ancient  his-  It  was  in  the  days  when  beautiful  and  barren  inartistic  desert  of  the  mid<entury 
loiy  in  New  York  too,  where  there  may  notorious  ladies  were  famous  for  the  flow-  sketched  her  thus,  managed  to  h  nt  at  a 
pnhaps  be  a  few  very  old  men  in  the  clul:»  ers  they  wore— did  not  the  yoimger  Du-  beauty  of  line  which  would  have  sent  Flax- 
whorememberthat  when  they  were  twenty  mas’s  heroine,  too,  choose  camellias  to  be  man  to  his  knees  before  her.  She  was  so 
ind  gay  blades  they  sent  bouquets  to  the  known  by?  fair,  and  so  serene!  Even  now  as  she  pwrs 

stage  door  (rf  Niblo’s  for  Hortense  Stevens.  As  to  Hortense  Stevens  it  is  needless  to  forth  in  the  dimness  of  the  Historical 

The  (fld  graveyard  is  overgrown  with  insist  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  useless  Society  she  seems  so  kind,  yes,  so 

green;  a  few  wild  orange-trees  fill  it  with  to  deny  that  she  was  notorious.  All  one  good, 
hovy  perfume  when  spring  comes,  and  can  say  in  defense  of  her  is  that  it  was  a 

through  the  summer  red  hibiscus  flowers  smallish,  well-conducted  world,  the  New  "^^ET  she  was,  it  must  be  repeated,  no- 
ghan  here  and  there  in  the  tangled  leafy  York  of  those  days,  and  that  so  lovely,  and  1  torious.  The  succession  of  her  ad- 
Wge  that  hides  it  from  the  lonely  Creek  alas!  so  frail  a  creature  attracted  more  mirers  bewildered  and  should  have  shocked 
New  York  the  Garden  that  was  attention  in  that  decorous  .\merica  than  New  York.  Yet  does  any  one  reproach 
NUfc’s  h^  gone  forever;  the  memory  of  she  might  now.  Venus  that  of  all  the  goddesses  she  was 

Its  ligjits,  its  music,  and  its  proud  beauties  .\n  old  print  of  her  hangs  in  the  entrance-  most  dedicated  to  love?  Stevens,  m  her 

only  in  hearts  for  the  most  part  as  lobby  of  one  of  those  New  York  chojv  blinding,  kindly  beauty,  had  something  of 

woriy  now  as  the  road  at  Tomocala,  which  houses,  once  so  famous,  which  cover  their  this  serene  paganism.  Was  it  perhaps  that 
away  as  if  in  discouragement  into  walls  with  portraits  of  theatrical  celebri-  in  some  primeval  sweet  way,  in  some  ulti- 
d*  solitude  of  the  pines.  ties,  who,  so  the  public  is  asked  to  believe,  mate  kind  ingenuousness  she  felt  herself 

people  either  in  Tomocala  or  in  habitually  ate  their  steaks  and  their  grilled  only  beauty’s  guardian,  and  lavished  it 
to-day  know  or  remember  that  kidneys  and  their  Welsh  rarebits  there.  almost  \mconscio\rsly  upon  an  eager,  hungry 
beautiful  Hortense  Stevens,  the  darling  The  fair  Stevens,  as  they  said  in  those  world? 

*  London  and  Paris  and  of  our  great  days,  ate,  we  may  be  sure,  in  her  own  parlor  She  was  popular  from  the  beginning — 
town  as  wril,  lies  in  this  obscure  green  at  the  hotel,  with  roses  and  smilax  on  the  hers  were  the  last  horses  ever  taken  from 
the  mocking-birds  by  day  and  table,  and  French  champagne  in  silver  a  prima  donna’s  carriage  so  that  the  gallant 
^  by  night  are  the  only  buckets  on  the  black  walnut  sideboard,  in  mob  of  Manhattan  might  draw  h«  from 

^~®^y  bw  grave.  There  is  a  little  the  manner  of  a  princess  rather  than  of  any  the  stage  door  to  the  hotel,  and  it  is  likely 
bMTOone  which  John  Branster  cut  chop-eating  Bohemian.  Yet  the  lovely  that  on  that  last  scandalous  flight  with 
^~*P^y  shell  rock.  It  had  never  more  picture,  yellow  now  with  time,  can  give  an  Latour  she  found  infatuated  creatures  to 
^  ^  letters  H.  S.  upon  it.  These  imaginative  man  who  steps  inside  from  the  be  loyal  to  the  last.  Yet  the  public  is 

half  obhterated  in  the  soft  stone,  clanging  of  this  new  Broadway  a  romantic  a  spoiled,  capricious  thing;  it  was  from 
too  has  grown  green  and  mossy,  moment  upon  the  older  street.  the  beginning  angry  at  the  inconsiderate 
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interruption  of  the  run  of  “LaBelleHelene;” 
suddenly  it  became  intensely  moral. 

Of  course  when  the  news  crept  back 
that  she  had  died  in  an  obscure  Florida  set¬ 
tlement  only  a  few  weeks  after  her  disap¬ 
pearance  from  Broadway,  the  press  did 
what  it  could  to  say  the  traditional  nil  nisi 
bonum.  And  Latour  did  not  come  back  to 
raise  again  the  flame  of  public  indignation; 
he  went  on  to  Havana  and  thence  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life. 

However,  that  first  summer  Mrs.  La- 
tour’s  suit  for  divorce  renewed  the  scan¬ 
dal,  which  had  a  little  died  down,  and  the 
name  of  the  poor  dead  servant  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  freshly  besmirched.  Feeling  was 
again  bitter,  partly  on  account  of  the  La- 
tours’  two  children,  whom  he  deserted  to¬ 
gether  with  their  mother,  but  even  more 
because  of  another  child,  a  small  golden¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed  girl,  the  daughter  of 
Hortense  and  an  earlier  problematical, 
possibly  mjrthical  Stevens.  This  child  was 
then  in  the  country  upon  a  Connecticut 
farm. 

This  will  be,  as  we  go  on,  her  story, 
or  of  one  little  crucial  episode  in  it,  but  we 
can  for  a  while  leave  her  playing  in  the 
meadows  along  the  river.  She  never 
remembered  much  of  that  mother,  not 
more  than  a  vision  of  beauty  bending 
rarely,  but  benignantly,  over  her.  But  she 
heard  with  shame  as  she  grew  older 
of  the  notoriety  and  the  scandal  of  her 
mother’s  end.  She  believed  even  when 
she  made  her  first  success  that  for  the 
inner  world  of  the  theatre  she  was,  after  all, 
forever  the  daughter  of  the  great  Stevens, 
and  that  not  much  was  expected  of  her  in 
the  way  of  morals. 

Thb  is  the  story  of  John  Branster  of 
Tomocala,  too,  and  of  his  meeting,  years 
later,  with  Linda  Stevens.  But  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Florida  of  her  mother’s  days. 

IT  WAS  before  the  railroad  came.  You 
went  up  the  St.  Johns  by  steamer  to 
Palatka,  and  then  as  best  you  could  by 
horse  or  mule  drawn  conveyance  to  the 
coast.  It  was  hunting  and  fishing  coim- 
try;  it  was  visited  by  sportsmen,  and  the 
old  Palmetto  House,  which  is  still  standing 
at  Tomocala  with  a  half-tumbled-down 
gallery  along  the  river  front,  received  the 
fugitives  with  some  degree  of  style  and 
comfort. 

Louis  Latour,  who  was  the  son  of  one 


of  the  old  French  residents  of  New  York, 
would  be,  to  our  taste  of  to-day,  perhaps, 
too  handsome  a  fellow,  too  large-eyed,  too 
silky-mustached,  too  full-bloodi  and 
even  too  carefully  dressed  for  a  figure  of 
romance.  But  he  was  what  ladies  in  those 
da3^  loved,  and  who  may  dispute  their 
taste?  It  is  probable  that  he  hi  been  to 
Tomocala  before,  and  judged  it  both  re¬ 
mote  and  lovely  enough  for  his  present 
purposes. 

The  season  of  operettas  at  the  old  Gar¬ 
den  had  been  in  full  swing  in  March 
when  the  Stevens  ended  it  by  her  flight.  In 
Tomocala  spring  was  in  full  tumultuous 
onrush.  There  were  climbing  tea-roses 
shedding  heavy  odors,  and  a  strange  exotic 
vine  that  clambered  on  the  hotel  gallery 
and  broke  out  into  huge  globular  masses 
of  mauve  blossoms  like  a  giant  wandering 
lilac.  Magnolias  flowered,  and  with  the 
full  moon  mocking-birds  sang  all  night. 
It  was  indeed  a  place  to  count  the  world 
well  lost. 

Helen  of  Troy  wandering  so  far  afield 
attracted  attention.  John  Branster  saw 
her  once,  stepping  from  a  catboat.  But 
he  lived  a  solitary  life  and  heard  little  or 
nothing  of  village  gossip.  Indeed  there 
was  not  much  gossip.  One  so  beautiful 
had  never  walked  beneath  our  orange- 
trees,  no  one  had  ever  worn  such  white 
broadcloth  pelerines,  nor  ever  been  seen 
with  such  strings  of  pearls.  But  she  had 
come  as  Mrs.  Latour,  and  it  took  some 
time  for  New  York’s  scandal  and  its  news¬ 
papers  to  reach  the  lonely  reaches  of  the 
Indian  River.  And  by  then  the  fever  had 
caught  her,  and  the  idyl  was  over.  Latour 
was  indeed  frantic  with  grief,  but  desper¬ 
ate,  too,  to  get  away. 

After  she  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  in 
the  woods  out  the  Creek  Road,  and  her 
simple  gravestone  had  been  ordered  from 
John  Branster,  Louis  Latour  had  a  few  last 
words  with  him. 

“I  sha’n’t  ever  be  back  here,”  he  said, 
“but  I’d  like  to  make  some  arrangements 
about — about  her  grave.” 

They  stood  at  the  door  of  Branster’s 
cabin,  and  looked  across  his  fence  to  the 
low  white  mound  of  sandy  soil  which 
marked  where  she  lay. 

“I  want  to  think  that  it  will  be  kept 
green,  if  any  one  can  ever  make  it  green. 
Are  you  going  to  go  on  living  here  by  the 
cemetery?” 
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“Don’t  know  any  reason  why  I  should 
leave,”  drawled  Branster,  “until  I  bve 
for  the  promised  land,  and  I  ain’t  in  n 
ways  in  a  hurry  about  that.” 

“Then  will  you  take  charge  of  it?” 

Latour  thrust  a  crumpled  ball  of  UDs 
into  John  BiansUr’s  hand.  Bransttr 
slowly  unfolded  the  bills.  It  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  a  fortune  for  Tomocala  and 
those  days. 

“I’ll  send  you  something  every  year,” 
said  Latour,  “wherever  I  am.  .\nd  you 
make  it  look — as  if  somebody  remtni- 
bered.” 

“I’m  liable  to  remember,  myself,”  said 
Branster,  smiling  slowly,  and  turning  ova 
the  money  in  his  hands,  “if  this  happos 
regular.” 

“TT  WILL,”  came  from  the  other,  almost 
•L  pa.ssionately.  Andthenhewenton,»itk 
an  air  of  excitement  which  John  Bransttr 
explained,  and  exaised,  by  thinking  that 
he  w£is  French:  “And  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  whatever  happens  and  whatever  any 
one  says,  that  she  was — good.  Good— and 
oh!  b^utiful!”  he  added,  half  to  hirasdf. 

“I  saw  her  once,”  said  John  Bransttr. 
“She  certainly  were  beautiful.  Arrdgood, 
I  reckon.” 

He  had  not  heard  that  she  was  bad,  and 
so  he  paid  no  great  attention  to  this  odd 
New  York  gentleman’s  protests.  Of  coorst 
she  was  good;  just  how  good  was  left  fcir 
his  imagination,  working  through  the  tag 
lonely  years  after  Louis  Latour  had  gont, 
to  realize. 

The  threads  of  our  story  are  many,  and 
their  tangle  lies  across  many  years.  But 
for  a  while  we  may  linger  in  the  country 
back  of  Tomocala  and  watch  the  springs 
come  and  go.  For  ten  years  there  came  to 

John  Branster  in  .\pril  money  from  Pw 
Then,  with  no  word,  it  stored,  who 
Louis  Latour  died.  But  by  this  time  tne 
grave  in  the  old  cemetery  had  become » 
much  John  Branster’s  as  ^tour’s,  h® 
this  which  must  be  explained,  though* 
will  be  difficult  to  make  clear. 

In  a  square  around  the  grave  ^berep* 
a  thick  hedge  of  hibiscus,  red  arid 
And  within  Branster  set  roses  and  ca^ 
lias,  because  he  had  been  told  she  nW 
them,  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  He 
always  been  a  lonely  man;  the  passing 
made  him  almost  a  hermit.  ^ 
sible  that  he  came  to  feel  himsm  not 
alone?  There  is  mystery  in  deep  w® 
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and  magic  in  such  flowering  shrubs  if  one  of  lawyers,  was  sent  to  a  convent  school  'the  same  hotel,  though  in  as  discreetly  re- 
Bvo  long  with  them.  They  shed  with  up  the  Hudson,  from  which  at  the  age  of  mote  apartments  as  if  they  had  been 
their  perfume  some  strange  balm,  some  eighteen  she  ran  away  to  go  on  the  stage,  strangers.  They  dined  toother,  howler, 
estranging  influence  from  the  world.  Re-  Messrs.  Richards  and  Bleeckman  had,  the  meal  and  its  service  increasing  Hal-  ' 
moteness  and  unreality  hang  in  the  air  of  after  one  stormy  interview,  acquiesced  in  ton’s  amazement  at  Linda’s  choice  of 
any  ganien  that  is  for  a  long  time  hidden  her  career,  merely  paying  her  debts  occa-  Tomocala  and  the  ancient  Palmetto 
from  all  but  the  gardener.  .And  so  in  sionally  when  the  debts  were  small  enough  House  as  the  goal  of  their  flight  front  New 
Tdmocala,  as  the  years  deepened  and  gray  to  make  that  possible.  York.  Tom  was  a  simple  soul,  simpler 

touched  John  Branster’s  temples,  he  grew  For  the  memory  of  what  she  was  as  an  even  than  the  handsome  ^uis  Latour  of 
to  feel  better  acquainted  with  the  woman  actress  one  must  go  to  those  who  were  the  earlier  escapade,  and  Linda  a  thousand 
who  had  been  left  sleeping  there  in  his  young  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  cen-  times  more  difficult  of  comprehension  than 
charge.  tury,  just  when  Miimie  Maddem  was  tern-  the  goddess  Hortense. 

He  had  seen  her  but  once.  He  did  not  porarily  retiring  from  the  stage  and  Maude 
know  it, but  this  had  often,  in  that  glitter-  .\dams  was  just  beginning  upon  it.  A  FTER  dinner — supper  they  called  it  at 

ingpast.been  enough  for  a  man  to  fall  in  Flighty,  frothing,  irresponsible  creature  the  Palmetto  House — they  went  out 

love  with  her.  Perhaprs  he  fell  in  love  with  she  was,  with  quick  turns  to  tenderness,  upon  the  road  along  the  river.  There  was  a 
her.  But  he  never  put  it  to  himself  that  and  lyric  moments  when  the  dullest  mod-  moon  in  the  first  quarter  as  there  had  been 
way.  It  was  just  that  the  thought  of  her  em  prose  grew  into  poetry  as  she  spoke  it.  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the  broad  sheet  of 
made  him  less  lonely  in  a  world  for  him  4  the  Indian  River  shimmered  in  it  un¬ 

naturally  lonely.  .\nd  if  she  was  with  OHE  had  no  poise,  but  a  swift  satiric  mod-  changed;  the  same  slim  palmettoes  showed 
God,  as  people  said  of  the  dead,  then  em  intelligence,  a  dry  biting  humor  set  black  against  the  southern  sky.  From  the 
to  think  of  her  would  be  the  nearest  to  among  fine-spun  fantasies.  She  was  made  village  groves  in  flower  a  flocxl  of  sweet- 
God  he  could  ever  come.  to  be  the  idol  of  a  time  that  was  nervous  ness  of  the  orange-blooms  came  down 

Perhaps  this  is  to  explain  this  mysticism  and  racked,  morbid  and  perhaps  degencr-  to  the  shore  with  the  faint  land  breeze.  A 
too  much.  He  himself  could  never  have  ate,  with  some  sense  of  the  volcanic  mockingbird  sang  a  song  to  the  young 
put  it  this  way.  He  only  knew  that  she  changes  that  a  few  decades  were  to  bring  moon.  For  a  short  distance  the  loveliness 
had  been  beautiful,  and  oh,  good!  And  to  the  world.  She  was  meant  for  happi-  of  the  soft  night,  its  contrast  with  the  raw 
that  be  only  was  left  to  remember  her,  and  ness,  yet  for  suffering  as  well.  Meant  for  March  they  had  left,  held  them  both  silent, 
to  train  the  yellow  Perle  des  Jardins  roses  love  too.  perhaps,  a  sacrifice  to  it  as  had  Finally  the  girl  spoke: 
which  made  a  tangle  at  her  head.  been  the  fair  and  already  fabled  Stevens  “I  expect  you’re  wondering,  Tom,  why 

.^s  Louis  Latour  was  going  away,  those  of  an  earlier  day.  But  if  this  were  so,  she  I  chose  this  queer  place  to  come  to.” 

J’ew  ago,  Branster  had  said  to  him :  seemed  determined  to  dodge  destiny,  to  “I’m  not  asking  you  any  questions, 

‘You’re  never  coming  back,  you  say.  play  with  fire,  and  not  be  burnt,  to  show  Linda,”  he  answered,  almost  grimly. 

Hill  there  be  anybody  el^?”  the  world  that  Hortense  Stevens’s  daugh-  “That’s  w'hy  you  hope  to  get  some  an- 

‘Oh,  there’s  a  daughter  of  hers”  an-  ter  could  cut  a  new  trail  through  the  world,  swers,  I  suppose,”  she  said,  looking  at  him 
swered  Latour  almost  carelessly.  “She  not  follow  in  the  one  to  which  so  many  askance,  and  laughing  a  little,  mischiev- 
nii^t  come  one  day.”  were  ready  to  force  her.  ously. 

Nothing  more  had  been  said,  nor  asked.  She  allowed  no  one  to  speak  of  Hor-  “Yes,”  he  said,  plainly  a  little  stirred. 
NeithCT  Tmnocala  nor  John  Branster  knew  tense,  except  as  one  alluded  to  a  distin-  “You  know  where  I  stand.  I  want  you.” 
“ylhing  of  Linda  Stevens.  And  yet  one  guished  historic  figure.  Yet  she  herself  “.\nd  you’ve  left  your  wife  and  children 

“Vi  fifteen  years  later,  she  came.  could  be  bitter  on  the  topic.  Indeed,  it  as  a  kind  of  ^arantee  of  good  faith.  You 

was  one  of  the  forms  of  her  bravado  to  ask  know,  Tom,  it’s  that  wife  and  children  of 
JJORTEXSE  had  been  the  cicature  of  why  she,  Linda,  Should  run  straight  since  yours  that  bother  me.  We’re  playing 
the  serene,  sunny,  spacious  days  of  the  she  came  of  different  and  more  brilliant  them  a  rather  dirty  trick.  Still,  we’ve 
^-century,  Linda  was  of  its  feverish  end.  tradition.  But  though  she  was  outrageous  come  down  here,  and  here  we  are,  Tom 
too,  was  all  pink  and  gold,  with  eyes  often,  she  did  run  straight.  Yet  she  came  Do  you  like  it?” 
twt  were  forget-me-not  blue.  But  she  to  Tomocala  one  April  as  Hortense  had  “Oh.  the  place  is  all  right  if— if  you’re 
“®8®<ldess,  but  a  sprite,  complicated  come  in  April;  and  with  her  was  Tom  Burr  all  right.” 

*^^bts,  tom  with  swift  loves  and  Halton.  Those  who  knew  her  best  were  “If  I’m  all  wrong,  you  mean,”  she  an- 

hates,  a  thing  of  charm,  of  talents,  of  least  certain  whether  she  was  still  nmning  swered  quickly 

^hter  and  tears  following  each  other,  straight  or  not.  .Appearances  were  against  “why  will  you  put  it  that  way,  Linda? 
'/D  **®^^less,  but,  so  they  said,  “good.”  her,  but  even  in  the  last  century’s  nineties  Don’t  you  love  me?” 

mother,  oh,  lovelv  kind  Venus  of  an  the  world  had  grown  too  modern  for  it  to  “I  think  I  do,  Tom.  Really  I  hope  I  do. 
hw  world,  had  not  been  reckless,  be  at  all  safe  to  trust  appearances.  I  should  think  a  woman  could  love  any 

IWia  «  ^  more  rarely  “good.”)  .All  Tomocala  knew  was  that  they  both,  man  a  night  like  this.” 

for  whom  there  had  been  an  unex-  Stevens  and  Tommy  Halton,  arrived  by  “.Any  man!”  he  repeated  angrily.  .And 
j^^trost  fund,  and  some  kind  of  guar-  the  late  afternoon  train — the  railroad  had  he  caught  her  roughly.  “Kiss  me,”  he  com- 

.  '“•mmp  vested  in  an  old-fashioned  firm  come  to  Tomocala  by  now — and  went  to  manded. 

•  BvcrrlxHly'a  Mag«xine.  March.  1920  81 
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“Surely  I  will.  Where’s  the  harm  in 
kissing?” 

They  were  by  Collins’s,  and  his  grove 
was  in  full  flower.  The  night  was  almost 
too  heavy  with  sweetness.  Slowly  she  dis¬ 
engaged  herself  from  his  arms. 

“I  guess  I  love  you,  Tom  Halton.  You 
are  a  handsome  brute,  you  are,  and  I’m  a 
fool.  How  much  of  a  fool  am  I?  That’s 
what  we  came  down  here  to  find  out.  I’ll 
tell  you  about  Tomocala.  My  mother  ran 
away  too,  with  a  man  who  loved  her.  They 
came  here.  I  wanted  to  come,  too.  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  here  the  magic 
would  work  on  me  and  I’d  count  the  world 
well  lost — that’s  what  they  say,  isn’t  it? — 
for  you.  Of  course  she  had  the  advantage 
of  me;  she’d  no  morals - ” 

“Linda!”  protested  the  man. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  say  so!  You  know 
that,  although  I’m  Linda  Stevens,  I’m  Hor- 
tense’s  daughter.  That’s  why  all  you  men 
in  New  York  think  you’ve  a  chance  with 
me. 

“My  God,”  muttered  Halton,  “haven’t 
I  behaved  myself?  Haven’t  you  held  me 
a  mile  off?  And  don’t  I  want  to  marry  you 
as  soon  as  she  gets  her  divorce?” 

“Why  the  de^  should  I  want  to  marry 
you?  If  I  find  out  that  I’m  bad,  I  want  to 
be  beautifully,  recklessly  bad.  my  child.” 

“All  right,”  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
“come  on.” 

“But  perhaps  I’m  not  bad  after  all.” 

SHE  laughed  with  that  absurd  and  un- 
exi>ect^  merriment  of  hers,  and  then, 
just  as  unexpectedly,' she  suddenly  lifted 
herself  on  tiptoe  and  gave  hb  cheek  a  bird¬ 
like  peck,  as  different  from  the  kiss  of  a 
minute  earlier  as  could  be.  There  were 
so  many  Lindas,  you  xe.  She  began  gaily 
to  talk  of  the  sailing  and  fishing  they  would 
try  to-morrow — it  was  like  a  child  who  had 
run  away  from  school — and  to  laugh  about 
the  dilemma  at  the  Jefferson  Theatre 
where  the  nm  of  “Hearts  and  Faces” 
had,  so  it  would  probably  be  announced, 
been  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  Miss 
Linda  Stevens. 

“They  were  playing  ‘La  Belle  Helene’ 
when  ^e  came  here,”  meditated  Hor- 
tense’s  daughter.  “I  wbh  she  hadn’t  died 
before  I  knew  her — I  was  only  five,  you 
see.  I  wish  I’d  seen  her  act.  Of  course 
she  sang,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  a  better 
actress,  I’m  sure.  But  she  was  lovely;  so 
beautiful,  my  dear,  so  beautiful!  She 


can’t  have  cared  much  about  me,  I  don’t 
beUeve,  or  she  wouldn’t  have  gone  awav 
and  left  me  the  way  she  did.  So  I  don’t 
suppose  she  would  care  much  about  me 
now,  not  the  way  most  mothers  would.” 

The  moon  went  behind  a  cloud,  and  the 
wind  shifting  lazily  in  the  night  brought  a 
cooler  air  from  the  broad  river.  She  caught 
hb  arm  almost  as  if  afraid  of  loneliness  in 
the  world. 

“VT^HY  talk  about  her  so  much?”pro- 
tested  Halton,  in  a  roughened 
voice.  “She’s  ancient  hbtor>'.” 

“I  talk  about  her,”  replied  the  girl, 
“because  we’ve  come  here  to  see  her  grave.” 

He  drew  away  from  her  at  thb  and  htr 
hand  slipped  from  hb  arm. 

“No,  that  bn’t  why  we’ve  come  here,” 
he  said.  “We  have  come  here  because  you 
belong  to  me  and  I  belong  to  you,  and 
we’re  going  to  take  what’s  our  own.  and 
tell  the  whole  world  to  go  to  the  devil.” 

“Well,”  said  Linda,  still  in  a  low  voice, 
“her  grave  is  a  shrine  of  love — that  kind. 
And  I’ve  a  lot  of  her  in  me.  Half  the  time 
I  think  it’s  wrong,  what  we’re  doing — you 
leaving  your  wife  and  your  children,  and  I 
leaving  my  work  and  the  theatre  and 
things  I  really  care  about.  And  there  are 
times  when  I  don’t  care  a  hang  for  any  of 
them,  and  I  thank  God  I’m  her  daughter 
and  bad.  That’s  a  fine  family  feeling. 
Tommy,  bn’t  it,  but  you  profit  by  it.” 

“By  God,  Linda,  don’t  you  love  me  ever 
just  like  a  simple  human  woman?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Tommy.  I  love  you 
sometimes  because  your  hair  grows  the 
way  it  does  on  your  forehead,  and  because 
your  eyes  are  put  in  with  a  dirty  finger,  and 
because  you  very  often  hurt  me  when  you 
put  your  arms  around  me.  I’m  all  nerves 
most  of  the  time  and  you  make  me  forget 
them.  You  make  me  not  care  whether  I 
can  ever  come  to  be  a  great  actress  or  not. 
I  stop  worrying  about  it.” 

“Well,  do  stop  worrying  about  it.  It’s 
too  fine  a  night.  Moon,  you  know,  and 
sweet  smelb  and — well,  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Linda,  my  darling,”  he  began. 

“To-morrow  night  will  be  a  fine  night 
too,”  she  answered  slowly,  “and  I’ll  have 
been  to  see  her.” 

There  had  been  a  heavy  dew  the  night 
before,  under  the  cool  light  of  the 
moon’s  first  quarter,  and  for  a  few  hours 
after  dawn  it  still  lay  shining  in  the  mom- 
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ing  sunlight.  Within  the  little  green o 
closure  spring  had  come  in  fulness.  Bit 
hedge  was  starry  with  hibbeus  flowers,  tid 
and  pink.  And  for  the  eighteenth  time  tit 
old-fashioned  Perk  des  Jardins  rose  drooped 
with  heavy  yellow  buds.  There  was  a  ft 
tie  row  of  scented  purple  violets  around 
the  low  mound.  On  one  side  yellow  and 
white  honeysuckle  fought  as  creepers 
will  with  a  hibiscus,  twbting  round  ks 
branches  and  mixing  fine  heavy-scented 
sprays  of  flowers  with  the  oth^s  great 
lily-shaped  red  blooms.  In  one  comer 
under  the  branches  of  a  dark  cedar,  many 
thin  translucent  stems  rose  from  a  bed  oi 
begonia  roots,  carry  ing  a  foot  or  two  aloft 
delicate  pink  blossoms,  which  seemed  lit 
a  tiny  pink  sunrise  cloud  that  had  floated 
down  to  rest  in  the  cool  green  shade.  Bie 
orange-trees  in  his  little  home  garden  near¬ 
by  contributed  their  fragrant  odors.  John 
Branster,  kneeling  to  find  a  small  spike  of 
buds  set  upon  hb  new  favorite  among  the 
roses,  stayed  in  thb  posture  for  a  littlt 
while. 

He  was  not  an  articulate  nor  a  adi- 
conscious  person.  But  the  sun  on 
him,  the  freshness  of  the  stirring  air,  the 
sparkle  of  dew,  the  pulsing  spring  that 
was  in  the  air  and  that  drove  all  these  grm 
growing  things  around  him  to  hurry  to 
their  blossoming,  gave  him  a  sense  tha: 
life  was  precious  and  fragrant  and  good 
If  hb  religion  had  tum^  to  God,  as  re 
ligions  mostly  do,  he  would,  as  many 
another  garden  mystic,  have  felt  the  h^ 
over  hb  budding  rosebush  of  angelic  wmp 
As  it  was,  he  had  only  a  vague  feeling  as 
he  had  had  so  often,  that  he  was  not 
alone,  that  the  fair  beautiful  creature  w 
had  come  to  sleep  there  so  long  ago  sti 
slept  under  the  Perk  des  Jardins, 
happy  and  kept  him  company.  Iw 
there  was  a  little  sound  in  front  of  him.  » 
lifted  hb  eyes  and  saw  Linda. 

She  was  nonchalant  and  smiling- 
may  be  it  was  part  bravado.  She  w«  to 
sensitive  a  creature  not  to  feel,  in 
her  cynicism,  the  implications  of  a  dauF 
ter’s  first  vbit  to  such  a  spot  as 
tery.  But  after  all  she  had  coine 
inheritance  of  evil,  and  she  stood  now  «• 
manding  it  of  the  past.  . 

“Could  you  tell,  me — y'ou 
the  only  person  around  here—” 


She  could  not  guess  of  course  that  tiw  . 
well-kept  enclosure  was  what  she 
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imagined  a  neglected  and  forgotten  grave. 

“Hortense  Stevens!”  exclaimed  John 
Bianster,  after  she  had  asked  her  question, 
he  stared  at  her  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  very  quietly,  almost  as  if  it  were  an 
introduction,  “Here  she  is.” 

“Here?”  from  Linda,  with  an  odd  catch 
in  her  breath.  “In  this  lovely  place?” 
She  saw  the  hibiscus  and  the  pink  begonia 
doud,  and  the  faithful  Pearl  of  Gardens 
drooping  its  yellow  buds.  She  smelled  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  orange.  .\nd  sud¬ 
denly  the  Floridian  magic  which  those 
who  love  the  great  peninsular  know  so  well 
began  to  cast  its  spell  upon  her.  The 
world  she  had  left  b^an  to  grow  dim.  A 
strange  fancy  came  into  her  mind. 

“.\re  you — are  you  Louis  Latour?” 

“That  Frenchman!”  John  Branster  too 
fled  back  through  the  years.  “(Hi,  no.” 

.Another,  still  wilder,  imagining  caught 
her.  Suddenly  a  ghost  from  a  dimmer,  more 
uncertain  past  arose. 

“You’re  not  Stevens,  are  you?  N&t  my — 
no,  of  course  you’re  not,”  she  finished, 
laughing  nervously  at  her  foolishness. 

“I’m  John  Branster,”  he  said.  “.Yre 
)-oa  anything  to  her?” 

“Not  much,”  answered  Linda  lightly; 
“only  her  daughter.” 

“(A!  We’ve  been  waiting  for  you  near 
eighteen  years,  her  and  I.” 

“Y'ou  and  she!  Eighteen  years!  Have 
you  taken  care— of  this,  all  that  time? 
Why?” 

“Well,  at  first  I  reckon  it  was  because  I 
was  paid  to  do  it — by  him,  you  know. 
.And  then  after  he  died — well,  I  reckon  I 
was  still  paid  to  do  it — in  another  way. 
m  been  powerful  long  time  coming,”  he 
unished,  almost  sharply. 

CHE  went  away  and  left  me  when  I  was 
only  five.  She  wasn’t  ever  much  of  a 
mother  to  me.” 

I  ^n  t  reckon  you  ought  to  speak  that 
way  awut  her,  child.  She  was  meaning  to 
back  to  you,  most  likely,  if  she  hadn’t 
w®  took  by  the  fever,  sudden.” 

«  she  meaning  to  come  back  to  me? 

about  me?  Do  you 
^  Did  she  tell  you  anything?” 

I  tumbled  out.  Even 

nriu  ’  u  ^ere,  listened  to  them  in  sur- 
Ae,  all  these  years,  been  lonely 
^  memory  of  a  mother’s 
^  this  was  preposterous,  she  pro¬ 
to  herself,  while  tears — of  vexation — 
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came  into  her  eyes.  Yet  she  repeated  her 
question: 

“Did  she  tell  you  anything?” 

“No,”  replied  John  Branster.  “I  never 
had  speech  with  her.  I  only  just  saw  her 
once.  She  was  powerful  good-looking.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Lovely.” 

“.\nd  good  too.  So  good!”  he  went  on, 
echoing  Louis  Latour’s  plea  after  all  these 
years. 

“Good!  W’as  she  good?”  asked  her 
daughter.  “Who  told  you  that?” 

“Why,  him — Latour.” 

“Would  he  know?”  Linda  was  ironical. 

“  VT^OULD’NT  he?  You  mean  because 
they’d  only  been  married  a  week 
or  so.  Them’s  there,”  he  explained  hur¬ 
riedly,  “because  that  was  her  stage  name.” 

“That’s  my  name  too.” 

“I  see.  A  first  marriage.  She  was  well 
known,  wasn’t  she,  in  them  theatres?” 

“They  loved  her!”  Linda  remembered 
the  old  prints,  the  picture  even  in  the  chop- 
house  entry. 

“Something  to  have  had  such  a  mother,” 
said  John  Branster. 

“Something  indeed,”  replied  Linda,  and 
she  laughed.  But  for  all  that  she  came 
forward  slowly  and  knelt  by  the  low 
mound. 

“You’ve  kept  it  beautifully,  .wonder¬ 
fully.  I  don’t  pretend  I  understand  why 
you  did.  But  I  am  grateful  to  you.” 

“Looked  to  me  like  she  was  the  kind  of 
a  woman  would  like  to  have  flowers  all 
around.  W’e  used  to  have  them  gardenias 
and  camellias  for  a  while,  but  they  never 
did  very  well.  I  was  sorry,  for  he  said  she 
liked  them.” 

“Yes,  great  bunches  of  them,  thrown  on 
the  stage.  .\nd  sometimes  with  diamond 
jewelry  hidden  in  them.”  Linda’s  eyes 
shone.  These  were  indeed  the  brave,  ro¬ 
mantic  days  of  the  theatre.  Then  she  sud¬ 
denly  tximed  almost  angrily  on  John  Bran¬ 
ster.  “But  what  do  you  imagine  you  can 
know  of  her  or  of  her  life?” 

“I  don’t  really  know  much,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “You  see,  it’s  this  way — but  I 
ain’t  no  talker,”  he  hesitated  and  stopped. 

“Try  to  talk  to  me.  Perhaps  I  need  it,” 
pleaded  Linda. 

“Well,  I  tended  to  things,  and  then  he 
died,  the  Frenchman,  in  Paris.  .\nd  I 
went  on,  like  I  said.  And  I  reckon  I  just 
made  up  an  idea  of  her.  I  didn’t  have 
much  to  go  by.” 


“I  suppose  I  didn’t  either,”  murmured 
the  girl. 

“And  no  one  down  here  weren’t  likely 
to  know  much  to  tell  me.” 

“.And  up  there  they  knew  so  much  to 
tell  me.”  This  was  so  low  no  one  heard 
her,  unless  it  was  Hortense  who  slept. 

“Somehow  my  idea  grew,  like  the  bushes. 
And  some  kind  of  a  damed-fopl  way  I  got 
feeling  that  I  did  know  her.  "Somehow  it 
was  nicer  tending  the  flowers  for  some  one 
you  knew.” 

“.And  she  seemed  good?” 

“Why,  of  course  she  seemed  good. 
There  weren’t  no  other  idea  except  good¬ 
ness  would  go  with  what  she  looked — so 
beautiful.” 

“I  wonder — perhaps  she  was  good.” 

“Of  course  she  was.  Anyhow,  you  nor 
I  ain’t  in  no  position  to  think  othenvise. 
A'ou’re  her  daughter  and  1 - ” 

“Well,  what  are  you?” 

“I?  Well,”  he  hesitated  again.  “If 
you  wouldn’t  think  it  sounded  too  con¬ 
founded  foolish,  I’d  say  I  hope  I’m  a  friend 
of  hers.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  sounds  foolish  at  all,” 
cried  Linda.  “I  think  you’re  the  best  friend 
she’s  ever  had.  I  think  for  a  long  time 
you’ve  been  her  only  friend.  I’d  forgotten 
until — well,  at  present,  we  won’t  discuss 
what  made  me  remember.  But,  well.  I’ve 
imagination  enough  to  like  the  idea  of  being 
her  friend  at  last.” 

TH.AT’S  good,”said  Branster,  but  with¬ 
out  curiosity  of  apy  kind.  He  was 
accepting  the  dau^ter  as  unquestioningly 
as  long  ago  he  had  accepted  the  mother. 
“This  here  Rambler’s  doing  nice,  ain’t  it?” 
He  showed  her  the  buds  set. 

“Yes.”  she  said,  but  she  did  not  look 
at  the  rosebush.  Her  face  looked  puzzled 
and  yet  so  eager,  so  young. 

“()nly — ”  she  began  slowly. 

“WeU - ” 

“Suppose  some  one  should  come  along 
with  the  facts  to  prove  that  she  hadn’t 
been  what  you  thought  her,  that  she’d 
been — well.  bad.  Really  bad.” 

“I  wouldn’t  believe  it.  I  don’t  know 
I  can  explain  to  you,  but — well,  even  if  it 
was  true  that  she  was  bad,  I  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  You  see,  I’ve  kind  of  got  used  to 
her  being  just  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful. 
I  like  her  to  be  that  way.  She  makes  a 
better  friend  for  me.” 

{Continued  on  page  i2g) 
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UNDER  the  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  yiOTE — Tkou§K  tk*  »  ikt  Chestnut 
Tree,  ne  st^ry  is  kurrei  hu  iu  you^.  We  wilf  yfmd^J^y 
fsT  memiJmhU  enes.  Address  etV  manuscripts  ta  'The 
Chestnut  Tree,"  enclesiny  steimped,  addressed  envehpe 


A  YOUNG  woman,  anxious  to  do  war 
work,  decided  to  cheer  the  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  hospitals. 

“How  many  Germans  did  you  conquer?” 
she  asked  of  the  first  man  she  came  to. 

“Five,”  he  replied. 

“And  how  did  you  do  it?”  she  asked. 

“With  my  right  hand,”  he  answered. 

“You  are  a  hero!”  she  cried,  “and  I  am 
going  to  kiss  that  hand  five  times!” 

The  rest  of  the  ward  had  been  listening 
with  interest,  and  at  the  next  cot  was 
an  Irishman  who  instantly  answered  her 
query.  “Twenty-foive,”  he  replied. 

The  lady  looked  somewhat  nonplussed, 
but  nevertheless  asked.  “How?” 

“I  bit  thim,”  he  said. 


“WHAT’S  the  hardest  thing  about  avia¬ 
tion?”  asked  the  would-be  aviator. 

“The  ground,”  was  the  instructor’s  reply. 

“Uncle  tom,”  said  a  youth  to  an  old 
darky,  “they  tell  me  you’ve  seen  the  time 
when  Washington  was  President.  Is  that 
true?” 

“Well,  Ah  uster  seed  it,  but  dat  was 
befo’  probishon  done  went  ’to  ’feet.” 

A  NAVAL  lieutenant  tells  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  woman  \'isitors  to  a  bat¬ 
tle-ship  in  Hampton  Roads. 

“I  have  often  wondered,”  said  one,  “why 
a  ship  had  to  weigh  its  anchor  when  it  left 
port.” 

The  explanation  of  the  other  was  unique. 
“Well,”  Ae  said,  “the  weight  is  constantly 
changing,  you  know,  by  reason  of  the — 
er— binnacles  and  things  that  accumulate 
on  the  anchor.” 


*  u-  fr  •  .  «<T  u  oeu,  aon  t  answer  It — ^you  wiu  Know  wi» 

JACK,  to  h,s  suffering  ^rtner:  I  hate  ^  3^  j  nickel  bad.” 

to  have  to  tell  you,  but  we  re  both 

dwmed.  She  is  making  more  water  than  MUCH  to  his  annoyance,  they  were  late 
the  pumps  can  manage,  and  is  sinking  jjjg  game,  arriving  at  the  sixth  inning. 

slow  but  sure.  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  “What’s  the  score,  Fred?”  he  askedafan. 

His  Partner:  “Let  ’er  sink.  Jack.  I  “Nothing  to  nothing.” 
don’t  rare  how  soon  she  does,  if  she’ll  only  .  ..Qh,  splendid!”  she  exclaimed  radiantly, 

lay  stiU  when  she  hits  the  bottom.”  haven’t  missed  a  thing.” 

'OH,  YES,  sir,  there’s  worse  plf-playere  ^  LIVE-WIRE  suburban  storekeeper  got  fl - H - K 

into  legal  dithculties,  and  it  was  rumored  A 

that  he  might  have  to  give  up  his  business.  jfl 

In  order  to  hold  his  customers,  therefore,  U'/  )  ]  cA  A  ^ 

he  placed  in  the  window  a  placard  reading:  yL/  /  i  / 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  DURING 

ALTERCATIONS.  " 

R,”  warned  one,  “dont  ^ 
’kase  when  you  do,  yo’ s™** 
is  flirting  wid  de  hearse.’’  . 

“Don’t  pestirate  me,  nigger,”  repBedwt 
other,  shaking  his  fist.  “Don’t  foceJJj 
to  press  dis  upon  yo’,  ’kase  if  I 
‘I  am  informed  hit  yo’  so  hard  I’ll  separate  yo  n* 
amazin’  grace  to  a  floatin’  opportumW. 

“If  yo’  mess  wid  me,  nigger,  crieflJ* 
first,  showing  the  whites  of  his 
jes’  make  one  pass,  and  derc’U  be  • 

“Thank  God!”  fervently  exclaimed  one  pattin’  yo’  in  de  face  wid  a  spade  to-o*" 
man,  resuming  his  seat.  row  momin’.” 


in  the  world  than  you  are,  sir,”  the  caddie 
said  kindly.  “Lots  worse!” 

“Well,  Aat  makes  me  feel  better,”  the 
dub  responded.  Then  he  swting  his  club, 
failed  to  touch  the  ball,  but  lifted  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  turf  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate. 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  caddie  continued,  “there’s  * 

certainly  worse  players,  but  they  never  let  A  PUBLIC  gathering  in  a  country  town  wid  m^ 
nobody  catch  ’em  out  on  the  links!”  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  one 

who  made  his  way  to  the  platform  and 
“Avoid  criticism,”  said  the  teacher,  whispered  excitedly  to  the  chairman. 

“Don’t  make  it  a  practise  to  find  fault  with  “Is  Mr.  Smith  in  the  audience?”  broke 
people  for  what  they  say  or  do.  Don’t  forth  the  presiding  officer. 
pick  flaws.  Don’t  point  out  mistakes.”  that  his  house  is  afire.” 

“Why,  Teacher,”  said  one  pupil,  “that’s  Forty  gentlemen  ^rang  to  their  feet, 
the  way  my  father  makes  his  living.”  “It  is  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Smith,’ 

“You  surprise  me,  George!  What  is  added  the  chairman, 
your  father’s  occupation?” 

“He’s  a  proof-reader,  ma’am.” 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 
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FORTUNE'S  FAVORITES 


{Continued  from  page  i§) 

“What  time  did  you  say  we’d  go?”  tbe  other  side,  leaning  confidingly,  a  little 
Rose’s  restlessness  had  seiz^  her  again,  insane  under  this  new  afflatus. 

“I’m  a-goin’  to  git  c&e^ed  now.”  *  •  “My  friend.  Fraser,  here,  tells  me  he 
They  rode  that  afterfioon  in  a  magnifi-  knows  a  fine  ‘chance  to  invest  if  I  c’d  git 
cent  creation  that  sparkled  with  brass  in  on  it.  Rose.  He’s  got  a  good  friend 
trimming  and  that  topped  all  other  cars  who  owns  half  shares  in  a  Arizona  cof^r 
by  a  shoulder.  mine.  He  bought  twenty-five  thousand 

“She’s  higher  ’n  any  o’  the  rest,”  Peel  himself  last  spring - ” 

had  gurgled  joyfully,  “an’,  my  diunb, 

can’t  she  go!”  She  flew  with  fair  ease,  “’’^OU  be  careful,  Pa,”  Rose  said  vaguely. 
Peel  and  Rose  lolling  comfortably  on  opu-  *  then  the  celluloid  flicker  caught  her. 
lent  leather  cushions.  It  was  no  Barmecide’s  feast  to-night. 

The  man  Fraser  lolled  with  them,  but  Russian  countesses,  divorcees,  thugs,  train- 
it  was  plain  to  Ro^e  that  the  addition  of  wreckers,  orphan  Annies,  disported  for 
Fraser  displeased  the  car’s  owner.  There  her  pleasure  with — eternally  like  an  ob- 
was  a  subtle  air  of  antagonism  between  the  bligato — Fraser’s  rather  strident  barytone 
two,  a  running  fire  of  banter  that  suggested  murmuring  in  her  ear,  as  his  shoulder 
irritation;  almost,  she  felt,  a  certain  de-  touched  against  hers.  ■  i 


gree  of  previous  acquaintance. 

She  disliked  Fraser.  He  was  a  sleek 
citified  man — the  kind  you  saw  pictmes 
of  in  books.  His  well-cut  clothing  of  gray 
heather,  with  checkered  gray  silk  cap,  and 
his  close-shaved  blue-bla^  chin,  his  cigar, 
his  air  of  experience,  of  confidence,  and 


It  was  an  evening  such  as  Rose  had 
never  known — fraught  with  strange  sense 
appeals:  new  odors,  cheap  perfumes,  bla¬ 
tant  mask,  the  feeling  of  youth,  of  free¬ 
dom,  a  new  ease,  strange  raiment.  In 
spite  of  her  aching  head  the  girl  sat  for¬ 
ward,  her  nerves  quivering  in  response. 


especially  his  manner  of  looking  at  her.  Then,  suddenly,  she  uttered  a  short  little 
disturbed  Rose.  Vaguely  .she  felt .  even  sound,  breathdess,  choked,  as  the  film 


more  disturbed  by  the  immense  intimacy 
that  was  rapidly  flowering  between  him 
and  her  father,  their  interchange  of  famil¬ 
iar  slaps  and  jests,  of  Fraser’s  offers  of 
tobacco,  and  his  solicitousness  for  them 
both. 

“Pa’s  too  easy-goin’,”  she  thought  im- 
easily. 

“Fraser  telb  me  he’d  hang  off  on  the 
car.  It’s  old  style,  he  says — but  I 
d’know.  I’m  a  mind  to  put  in  five  hundred 
to  bind  the  bargain,  an’  have  the  use  of  it 
a  week.  I  kin  easy  git  my  money  back. 


ended,  gave  place  to  a  pallid  oblong,  that 
bloomed  to  new  lettering: 

“m  THE  HEART  OF  THE  HILLS” 

It  was  only  a  simple  moimtain  scene — 
a  little  house  tucked  in  the  lee  of  a  hill, 
from  which,  as  she  watched,  a  young  girl 
emerged.  A  slim,  shabby,  pretty  young 
creature,  moving  like  a  radiant  yoimg 
Pippa.  Her  hair  hung  free,  she  swung 
her  bonnet  by  one  string,  you  could  see 
her  lips  move  as  though  in  song,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  she  was  alone  no  more. 


I  don’t  go  in  for  style  as  much  as  Fraser,”  A  young  fellow,  a  slim,  tanned,  country 


Peel  confided,  coming  up  to  their  rooms 
before  dinner.  “Fraser’s  a  nice  chap.  He’s 


youngster,  came  shyly,  possessively 
throi^  ^  alders,  took  both  her  hands 


asked  us  will  we  go  along  to  a  new  place  in  his  and  kissed  her.  And  on  this,  Rose 


o’  amusement  to-night,  an’  I  said  yes.” 

There  was  liquor  on  Peel’s  breath  and 
Rose,  going  into  her  room,  stared  before 


uttered  mother  unintelligible  sound.  Fra¬ 
ser  bent  forward  solicitously - 

“Oh,  let  me  be — let  me  be,”  she  whis- 


her  with  a  sense  of  disillusionment.  Sud-  pered  fiercely,  but  she  saw  the  rest  of  the 
denly  everything  seemed  strange,  garish,  picture  throu^  a  mist  of  tears, 
remote  from  her  desires.  She  sat  down  When  the  show  ended  a  half-hour  later 
abruptly,  a  curious  feeling  of  forlonmess  she  touched  her  father’s  arm,  pale-faced. 


upon  her,  staring  blindly  before  her,  as  “Pa,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  hotel.  My 
thou^  her  gaze  were  on  something  im-  head  hurts  so.  I — I  can’t  stand  no  more.” 
material.  “You  ain’t  been  yourself  all  day,  Rosie. 

Presently  she  sprang  up,  bathed  and  What’s  the  matter  of  you?” 
dressed.  Her  nervousness  had  left  her,  “Tired,  I  guess,”  she  laughed  dispirit- 
and  when  she  came  down  to  Peel  and  edly.  “I  want  to  go  back,  is  all.  But, 
Fraser  a  hectic  spot  of  color  bloomed  in  Pa,  there’s  no  need  fur  you  goin’.  It’s 
either  cheek,  her  eyes  were  strangely  only  a  step.  I’ll  find  my  way.” 
bright.  “They’s  a  place  near  by  I’d  like  to  see 

with  Mister  Fraser.  He’s  asked  some 
'  I  ^HERE  was  the  usual  dinner  among  the  friends  to  meet  us  there.  You  was  speakin’ 
A  artificial  palms  and  red  velvet.  After-  of  a  little  game,  you  said.”  Peel  looked 


ward,  Fraser  was  to  take  them  to  a  new 
place — a  Palace  of  Pictorial  Delight,  with 


a  loimge  attached.  They  moved  there  in  owns  the  copper-mini 


at  Fraser,  then  turned  to  Rose,  “one  of 
’em’s  the  party  I  was  speakin’  of,  that 


Fraser’s  car,  a  strange  antithesis  to  the 
high-shouldered  brazen  affair  they  had 
patronized  earlier. 

And  now  Rose  found  herself  sandwiched 
between  the  two,  moving  through  a  gaily 
painted  entrance  adorned  .with  jeweled 
lights,  into  a  well  of  cool  darkness.  She 


was  aware  of  the  scents,  and  faint,  rustling  minutes,  and  you  can  wait  here.  You 
sounds  of  the  populous  dark,  of  the  close*  won’t  wait  alone.  I  told  my  friend  Bron- 
pressure  of  Fraser’s  arm  and  shoulder,  of  son  to  look  us  up  here.  He’s  probably  in 
the  faint  masculine  odor  of  mingled  tobacco  the  lounge  now.  If  you’ll  give  me  two 
and  bay  rum  he  exhaled;  of  her  father,  on  minutes  to  spot  him - ” 


“You  better  watch  out.  Pa,”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

“Oh,  teach  yoxir  granny  to  suck  eggs,” 
laughed  Peel. 

“Look  here,  there’s  no  need  of  breaking 
up  our  party.  If  Miss  Rose  must  go  back. 
I’ll  take  her,  Anthony.  I  won’t  be  five 


My  fnend  Bronson”  was  not  difScju 
to  spot.  A  sleek,  rtddish-h^tjl^ 
with  small,  ouick  -  glancing  eyes  ad 
plump  white  hands,  clad  m  the  sa* 
sophisticated  mode  Fra.ser  affected,  jobed 
them  almost  immediately.  Rose  aw  hr 
father  drawn  intd  conversatioh;  load 
herself  led  gently  away  and  tuded  a 
beside  Fraser  in  his  car.  ,  ^ 

“It’s  only  a  five-minute  spin,”  he  siid. 
yet  when  he  came  to  the  first  conw  h 
slid  by,  veered  toward  a  little  park. 

“Let’s  have  a  bit  of  a  run  in  here.  TV 
air’ll  do  you  good.  Head  feel  any  betts?” 

•“The  air’s  nice,  but  I  wants  go  hoBt,* 
demurred  Rose. 

“Oh,  just  a  minute— nice  place  hcR. 
Lots  of  pretty  trees  and  flowers,  nice'gravti 
track  to<  ride  on.  .\11  to  oursdves,  toa 
Good  Lord,  but  it’s  a  fine  ni^t.”  Fnso 
pushed  his  silk  cap  back  on  his  foreb^ 

“I  guess  you  know  I’ve  wanted  tUs 
pretty  bad,  little  girl,  don’t  you-ew 
since  I  saw  you  this  morning?  Yoo'r  a 
pretty  little  thing^prettiest  girl  I’ve  wa 
in  a  dog’s-a^.  What  are  you  goiig  to 
make  that  silly  old  dad  of  youn  ^  with 
you,  anyhow?” 

“You  ain’t  got  the  right  to  talk  to  me 
like  that,  Mr.  Fraser.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  the  right,”  Fraser 
easily,  sending  his  car  skimming  out  of  a 
pool  of  light  into  a  span  of  deep4)lKk 
shadow,  where  he  slowed  down,  tha 
stopped.  “There’s  plenty  of  other  rights  1 
could  take,  too — Rosie.  Rosie-thit’i 
your  name,  isn’t  it?  .\  kiss  now.  1 
wouldn’t  mind  taking  a  kiss  from  that 
pretty  mouth — come,  now — come,  sw«t- 
heart.  Oh,  don’t  be  stand-oflhsh.”  He 
leaned  suddenly  close. 

“Don’t  you  try  to  maike  love  to  me. 
Mister  Fraser.  I  won’t  listen  to  no  such 
talk.” 

“Oh,  come  on — come  on,  little  giri- 
just  one — one  kiss — Rosie — why,  ^'s 
a  kiss — those  black  eves — just  one— sweet¬ 
heart - ” 

SHE  eluded  his-  arm,  crouched  away  from 
him  with  clenched  hands. 

“You  better  take  me  home.  Mister 
Fraser;  you’re  Pa’s  friend,  but  P» 
wouldn’t  stand  this.” 

“Your  Pa!”  Fraser  threw  back  his  had 
and  laughed;  “why,  little  one,  there  won't 
be  enoi^  left  of  your  old  dad  to-morrow 
to  know  which  end  he’s  on.  This  is  the 
night  we  slaughter  the  innocents.  Brt 
let’s  not  bother  with  your  dad.  I  brought 
you  out  here  to  talk  about  you— you;«tty 

thing - ”  ^ 

“If  you  touch  me.  I’ll  scream.” 
“Scream  all  you  like.  There’s  no  ^ 
this  side  of  the  park  entrance — hen^ 
you  don’t — oh,  unmld  vou — nm  tkin— 
you  goin’  to  kiss  me — or— 
to  make — youT"  , 

He  hati  caught  her  to  hiin  suddew!* 
pinning  down  her  arms,  covering  hw  w» 
his  body,  his  face  close  to  hers. 
reckoned  without  the  hill-girl’s 
almost  virile  strength.  With  a  su^ 
furious  wTench  she  tore  herself  free* 
him  passionately — once — twice!— 
the  face,  then  as  he  uttered  a 
muffled  cry,  threw  up  his  hands 
tarily,  she  bent,  unfastened  the  door. 
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Brunswick  Again 
Brings  a  New  Idea 
to  Music  Lovers 

First  came  The  Ultona  which  intro¬ 
duced  an  all-record  phonograph.  Then 
the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier  which 
brought  better  tone.  NOW  Brunswick 
Records,  interpreted  by  great  directors. 

In  all  the  history  of  phonographic 
art  there  are  no  chapters  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  those  allotted  to  Brunswick. 

It  rested  with  this  old-time  house 
to  introduce  the  Brunswick  Method  of 
Reproduction  and  the  advancements  it 
provides. 

•For  years  phonograph  music  had  seemed 
to  reach  its  heights.  But  people  have  found 
that  in  The  Brunswick  old  standards  must 
be  forgotten. 

Rare  Tones 
Ever  Present 

Experts  in  acous- 

tics  have  long 

agreed  that  better 

reproduction  could  ~  „  .  .  .^ 

,  Thm  Brunswick  Tone 

come  only  with  a  Amplirter 

new-type  r  e  p  r  o  - 

ducer  and  a  different  way  of  amplifying  the 
sound  waves.  That  was  the  urge  which  made 
the  House  of  Brunswick  discover  the  Ultona 
and  the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier. 

Of  the  major  phonographs,  The  Brunswick 
was  the  first  to  play  records  correctly. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  Ultona,  a  simple, 
multi  -  record  reproducer  which  presents  to 
each  make  of  record,  at  the  turn  of  the  hand, 
the  proper  diaphragm  and  needle.  This  was 
a  tremendous  step  forward. 

Then  came  the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier — 
built  entirely  of  wood,  like  a  violin.  We  avoid 


Thm  Ultona 

the  use  of  metal  which,  having  no  elasticity,  pre¬ 
vents  the  sound  waves  from  expanding  prop¬ 
erly.  Thus,  we  overcame  old-time  harshness. 

With  these  two  inventions  the  Brunswick 
Method  of  Reproduction  brings  a  phonograph 
the  like  of  which  cannot  be  equaled  in  ver¬ 
satility  nor  tone.  All  we  ask  to  prove  it  is 
that  you  hear  The  Brunswick.  Compare  it 
with  others.  Your  own  ear  will  decide.  ^ 

And  NOW  Brunswick  Records 

We  are  introducing,  after  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  Brunswick  Discs. 

They,  too,  are  unlike 
any  you  have  known 
before.  They  bring  a 
new  principle  in  pho¬ 
nographic  recording. 

Flach  is  interpreted  by 
a  noted  director.  Thus, 
we  unite  the  talent  of  the 
artist  .with  the  genius 
of  the  composer.  This  Brunowick  Recordo 
is  a  step  which  you  will 
appreciate  once  you  make  comparisons. 

Brunswick  Phonographs  and  Brunswick 
Records  are  found  throughout  the  country  at 
leading  dealers. 
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PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
Canadian  Distributors-.  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.,  819  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


haW  falling,  haU  stumbling,  fled  down  the  turned.  She  went  back  to  her  own  raon 
drive.  Her  high  heeb  bent  under  her  “Not  fur  hours,  anyhow— oh,  Pa!’*^ 
feet,  her  hat  dangled  over  one  ear,  great  looked  about  her  waveringly;  then 
sobs  tore  their  way  from  her  breast.  fell  on  the  little  desk,  with  lu  array  d 

Behind  her,  Fraser,  hb  nose  bleeding  station^.  “If  I  can’t  do  jt  reasonik 
profu^ly,  unromantically  into  hb  hand-  I’ll  do  it  the  other  way.  ri  teUy^^ 
kerchief,  watched  her  nm,  swearing  an-  'stead  of  askin’.”  ^ 

grily.  She  sat  down,  drew  out  paper  and  bcm 

“If  she  spilb  the  beans  now — beats  it  to  write.  When  she  had  tini^ed,  sherT 
to  the  old  one — damned  little  hill-cat —  on  her  hat,  carefully  counted  the 
cursed  little  rube!”  '  in  her  purse  and,  quieth  closing  herdw 

But  Rose  in  her  confusbn  knew  only  withdrew  softly  down  the  halL  ' 

one  thought.  Home — such  haven,  such 

home  as  the  hotel  offered!  She  saw  a  brc^  III 

in  the  shrubbery  wall  before  her — a  side 

entrance  vdth '  a'  file  of .  electric  li^ts.  "YT^HEN  the  morning  local  drew  in  at 
A  woman  gavt  her  direction  to  her  hotel,  VV  Carter’s  Eddy  a  single  passciwr 
and  she  ran  on  and  on.  •*  dismounted. 

StiD  wide-eyed,  nerve-tom,  she  hiuried  A  young  and  stylbhly  cbd  lady,  a  vtii 
through  the  tobby  and  corridor,  past  gap-  table  glass  of  fa^ion,  who  turmd  awiy 
ing  pages,  bell-boys  or  indolent  loungers,  briskly,  sttiking  out  for  the  gravel  road 
Not  until  she  had  closed  her  bedroom  that  1^  toward  the  hilb.  She  walked 
door,  snapped  the  lights  on  in  her  blue  with  utter  confidence  for  some  time,  bat 
and  pink  and  brass  bower,  did  she  break  at  the  junction,  a  “dugway”  that  turned 
down.  Then  she  sank  upon  the  bed,  a  off  from  the  main  road,  her  pace  slowed, 
storm  of  sobs  shaking  her.  “Oh,  Hilary!  She  stood  here  a  little  uncertainly  snl- 
Oh,  Pa,”  she  wept,  “why  did  we  ever  come  ing  at  the  sweet  morning  air,  heav>’  with 
away?”  the  perfume  of  dew-washed  cut  grass.  On 

There  was  no  trace  of  shrewbhness  here,  either  side  of  her,  lush  meadows  of  clotvr 
of  arrogance,  or  confidence.  It  was  a  very  hay  stretched  away  up-hill,  laced  whh 
small,  rumpled  heap  of  womanhood  that  daisy  and  wild  artichoke,  and.  as  sbe 
lay  on  the  big  bed,  crying  out  her  heart,  moved  forward,  a  painted  bunting  flashed 
As  she  lay  there,  it  seemed  her  heart  must  up  into  a  chestnut  tree  htmg  in  M  flower, 
break.  For  there  was  no  comfort  here —  A  sob  broke  in  the  young  lady’s  throat; 
not  among  these  strange  symbob  that  she  pressed  one  hand  quite  absurdly 
spoke  of  other  ways,  other  usage.  Not  a  against  her  heart;  for  a  moment  herbojr 
familiar  note,  not  a  single  reassuring  mes-  seemed  to  go  faint.  Then  she  moved  on- 
sage  came  from  the  Iiunpbh,  imfamiliar  ward — upward. 

lumber  about  her.  The  very  babble  and  It  was  not  a  steep  ascent— a  ribbrni  of 
roar  of  the  city,  coming  in  through  the  road  that  penetrated  a  vbta  of  rich  hffl- 
windows,  seemed  sinbter.  Passionately  land  and  wide  sweep  of  growing  hay.  Yet 
she  lay,  thinking  of  the  picture  she  had  it  seemed  to  require  all  the  power  she  j»r 
seen:  of  wide,  clear  skies,  and  humbler  sessed  to  sustain  her  upward  climb.  Yet, 
folk  with  simpler  habits — the  sort  of  place  after  all.  she  had  not  so  far  to  go;  h»d 
in  which  she  belonged.  Her  world  was  known,  perhaps,  where  she  would  find  him. 
out  of  joint  here  bemuse  it  lacked  some-  A  young  man,  hatless,  with  bared  fore- 
thing.  What  the  something  was,  she  arms,  was  swinging  hb  scythe  in  an  upper 
faced  quite  unashamedly.  A  line  recurred  field.  He  stood  out  brown  and  wtolesome 
to  her:  “Home  is  where  the  heart  b.”  against  the  blooming  daisies.  His  move- 

“As  if  I  didn’t  know  where  mine  was,  ments  were  rhythmical,  beautifd;  a  wide, 
all  the  time!”  she  cried  passionately.  delicately  blue-green  swathe  springing  like 

Suddenly  she  sprang  up,  fell  to  pacing  a  broad  ribbon  at  his  heeb.  _  He  was  the 
the  floor.  “I  can’t  stand  it  no  more,”  she  reaper  incarnate — young,  virile,  ,\merican. 
voiced.  “I’m  a-goin’  to  quit.  He’s  jes’  And  the  effect  on  the  young  lady  waj 
got  to  let  me  when  he  understands.”  devastating.  She  pressed  her  hand  to^ 

She  meant  to  tell  him  when  he  came  heart  once  more  and  almost  crumpkd 


Sherlock 

Holmes 

Did 


CAN 

YOU 

READ 

IT? 


■amStoker  AR8ENE  LUPIN 
ERLOCK  by  Maurice  Leblanc 
n  Doyle  THE  ABANDONED 
ERLOCK  room 

n  Doyle  by  Wadsworth  Camp 

HE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARSENE 
I.UPIN 

by  Maurice  Leblanc 
HE  TEETH  OF  THE  TIGER 
by  Maurice  Leblanc 
HE  CRYSTAL  STOPPER 
by  Maurice  Leblanr 
HE  HOLLOW  NEEDLE 
by  Maurice  Leblanc 
HE  DEVIL’S  ADMIRAL 
by  Frederick  Fodlnand  Moore 
LE^  OF  SCOTLAND  YARD 
by  Tbomas  W.  Haaahew 
TXEK,  THE  MASTER  DETEC- 
TrvE,  by  Thomae  W.  Bansbew 
HE  WHITE  WATERFALL 
by  James  Fraoele  Dwyer 
HE  UNSEEN  HAND 
by  Clarenee  H.  New 
HE  RADIUM  TERRORS 
by  Albert  Dorrinitton 


Great  thlnkera — etatesmen  and  bualneeB 
men — all  say  tbey  get  the  fTeatest  mental 
relaxation  from  reading  a  really  good 
adventure  or  detective  story. 

You  too  can  forget  the  worries  and 
troublea  of  the  day  by  having  these 
wonderful  books  near  at  hand  to  read  and 
to  thrill  over  whenever  the  aaood  Is  upon 
_you. 

Price  Soon  to  Go  Up 

Beraiiae  we  have  not  bad  to  pay  for 
editing  and  plates,  we  bare  been  aM.:  to 
get  a  small  edition  of  the  inurtmtianai 
A*vrnture  Litrary  at  an  unusually  low 
nrioe — and  we  are  flvlns  you  the  chance 
to  take  advantage  of  our  bargain. 

Sending  the  coupon  puts  you  under  no 
obUgatiott  whatever.  If  you  And,  after 
examining  the  books,  that  you  do  not  Uke 
them,  you  may  return  them  at  our  ex- 
ponse.  But  If  you  want  them  at  their 
present  low  prioe,  you  most  deride  soon. 
Better  be  sure  than  sorry — so  sign  and 
mall  the  coupoa  today! 

W.  R.  CALDWELL  A  CO. 


Please  send  me,  aU  charges  prepaid,  set  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Adventure  Library  In  fifteen  votaimm.  beautifully 
bound  In  dark  maroon  de  luxe  vellum,  with  duo  color  art 
title  labete.  If  the  books  ate  not  mtisfaetor)’,  I  will  re¬ 
turn  them  at  your  expense  srltbln  10  days.  CRherwlar 
I  will  send  you  $1  per  month  for  17  months. 

Namt,  . . . . . . 
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Tut  your  town  on  tke 
^ood  roads  map  this  year 


C^OME  to  think  of  it,  is  there  expensive,  if  they  are  built  Thousands  of  towns  and 
anything  so  expensive  to  a  in  accordance  with  a  well-  cities  all  over  this  country, 
community  as  bad  roads?  thought-out  program,  some-  have  had  their  road  problems 
Bad  roads  slow  up  business,  what  along  these  lines.  economically,  satisfactorily 

lower  land  values,  make  mar-  and  quickly  solved  by  the  use 

kets  inaccessible,  isolate  Consider—  of  this  popular  road  material. 

neighbors,  cost  a  lot  of  money  j  Thctrafficthe  road  will  have —  No  matter  what  your  road 

and  waste  much  more.  2.  Its  initial  cost—  problems  may  be  —  a  road 

People  tolerate  bad  roads  3.  Cost  of  maintenance  binder  for  new  construction, 

year  after  year  because  they  Durability—  ^  preventive,  a  pre- 

think  good  roads  cost  too  5.  Ease  and  rapidity  of  construe-  servative,  or  a  patching  ma- 

6.  What  “Barren  Service'!  on  of 

But  good  roads  are  not  do  for  you.  Tarvia  for  each  need. 


/F  YOU  want  to  know  how  to  get  good  roads  in  your 
community  at  very  low  cost,  write  today  to  our  Special 
Service  Department  for  booklet  and  data  on  this  vital  sulyect. 


v 


Special  Service  Department 

la  order  to  brinS  the  fact!  before  taxpayer*  a*  well  a* 
road  antboritie*.  The  Barrett  Compeay  ha*  orSaabed 
a  special  Service  Departmeat.  which  keep*  up  to  the 
oaiaute  oa  all  road  probleoi*. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  aeareat  oSce  reSardiag  road 
cooditioa*  or  probfom*  fo  your  viciaity  the  matter  arill 
have  the  prompt  atteatioa  of  experieocedeasiaecr*.  Tbi* 
aenrice  i*  free  for  the  aakiad.  If  you  araat  Setttr  r—Jt 
and  Urntr  tsxn,  thia  Department  can  freatly  aaaiat  you. 
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certainly  wiU  increase 
that  stenographer's  salary; 
her  letters 
are 

perfect” 


Tour  Salary  Can  Be  Increased 

Probably  Doabled  by 

The  **New  Way”  in  Typewriting 

Tyi^write  80  words  i;>er  minute  or  more  and 
you  will  draw  bi^  pay.  Wherever  you  are.  in¬ 
creased  output  of  finished  work  will  bring  the 
big  moneir — good  promotions— the  private  secre¬ 
taryships — eventually  the  executive  positions. 
Stenographers  who  are  real  Typists  are  wanted 
by  Employers  everywhere.  Poorly  trained  in 
typewriting  means  poorly  paid  on  pay-day. 
ExTCrt  ability  means  big  money— success. 

The  trouble  hitherto  has  been  that  stenograph¬ 
ers  had  no  way  to  improve  their  typewriting. 
Ordinary  methc^s  left  them  stranded  with  only  a 
90  to  40  word  ability.  There  was  no  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicap. 

Now  the  "New  Way”  has  changed  all  this — it 
opens  the  door  for  every  stenographer  to  high 
speed  in  typewriting — to  perfect  accuracy— to 
great  ease  of  operation — to  promotions  and 
Big  Pay. 

Based  upon  an  absolutely  new  idea — special 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  definite,  cultural 
training  of  the  fingers  away  from  the  machine. 
Marvelously  successful. 

Ten  simple  lessons,  easily  completed  in  spare 
time.  Your  daily  typewriting  improves  from  the 
very  start.  Cost  low.  Binding  guarantee — no 
pay  retained  unless  expected  results  are  fully 
re^zed.  New  Way  booklet  describes  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  system  in  full  detail— shows  you 
the  way  to  a  transformed  ability,  doubled  or 
trebled  salary.  W'ritc  for  it  today.  -  FREE. 


1473  COLLEGE  HILL,  SPRINCnELD,  OHIO 
Please  send  me  your  fiee  tiook  on  Typewriting.  This 
tacun  DO  obll  jfation  whatever  on  my  part. 


The  Inhalation  Treat- 

Cough,  Spasmodic 

A  lIlflaeIlza^ 

■atabUalMd  1879  CoUghs,  BrOUchltis. 

Simple,  aafe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping- 
Cou^  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once ;  h  nips  the  common  cold 
before  H  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something  worse,  and 
experience  shows  that  a  ntglecttd  cold  is  a  dangerous  cold. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says :  Vkmrm  mr^ 

fmmmg  ttMmrmm,  nliowie  Im  till*  tome.*' 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
br»th,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion,  assur¬ 
ing  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  ^n  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever 
and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

•t  to  «  ta  tiionn  npon»d. 

Cretolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  successful 
use. 

Sold  by  Dmggiata.  Send  for  descriptiTe  booklet  12 
IVy  Creeolaoe  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  Irrftoted  Throat, 
eooapoeeo  of  sUppory  olm  bark,  Heorlce,  susar  and  Ckoaolene. 
Tney  can’t  torn  you.  Of  your  druRiot  or  from  us  lOe.  in  etanpo. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.  C2  Cartlu*  St.,  New  Tark 

•r  LMmlBC-K iln  Ballglag,  MmtrMl,  0u>»4a 


“My  dumb!”  he  said  softly,  and  essayed 
to  rise.  But  at  the  agony  in  his  head  fell 
back  again. 

Not  for  some  minutes  could  he  get  him¬ 
self  erect;  then,  a .  splitting  sensation 
through  all  his  joints,  he  groped  his  way 
across  the  room  and  flung  open  Rose’s  door. 

An  empty  room.  Precise  and  unoccu¬ 
pied.  There  was  something  in  its  chill 
vacancy  that  sobered  him.  He  moved 
over  to  the  smooth  bed.  And  there  he 
saw  her  letter. 

“Mr.  Peel  Anthony,”  in  Rose’s  roimd, 
childish  hand.  It  took  him  some  time  to 
read  it : 

Dear  Pa: 

I  take  my  pen  to  tell  you  ime  tired  of  being 
rich  and  so  ime  going  home  to  Hilary  because 
love  is  best.  I  should  never  of  come.  I  knew  it 
from  the  first.  I  would  tell  you  in  words  but 
you  are  to  drunk  to  talk  so  you  must  find  this. 
1  love  you  to  Pa  and  hope  you  will  be  as  happy 
as  I  expect  to  be. 

Your  resjjectfuU  Daughter, 

Rose  Anthony. 

Peel  read  dazedly.  “Tired  of  being 
rich” — “to  drunk” — the  gist  of  it  struck 
him  like  a  blow.  Drunk!  Had  he  been 
drunk?  The  girl  was  mad — he  swayed 
against  the  bed  in  a  vertigo,  fighting  for 
coherent  thought.  Drunk?  WeU,  perhaps 
a  little.  “Tired  of  being  rich”— now  he 
was  aware  of  a  curious  tag  of  anxiety,  a 
fearful  heart-sickening  thrill.  Had  he — 
what  had  he  done  exactly?  His  “roll,” 
which  he  had  a  vague  memory  of  demand¬ 
ing  from  the  hotel  clerk  somewhere  near 
midnight  last  night!  Was  it  safe?  Why 
had  he  asked  for  it?  To  pay  his  poker 
debts  was  it,  or —  Again  the  anxious 
thrill  as  last  evening’s  events  appeared  in 
a  blurred  maze  to  him.  Fraser  and  his 
friend  Bronson  and  the  two  others.  They’d 
played  pretty  high - 

Then  out  of  the  mist  he  caught  it 
clearly.  The  copper  mine,  of  course. 
Bronson’s  friend!  He  had  been  offered  a 
rare  opportunity,  not  even  offered  it  ex¬ 
actly.  Had  been  yielded  to  reluctantly, 
in  fact.  Because  Bronson  had  another 
party  in  his  mind.  He  had  sold  the  stock- 
certificates  only  after  Fraser  had  worn 

himself  out  persuading - 

And  now,  the  cold  sweat  of  panic!  If 
he  was  as  drunk  as  Rose  suggested,  had 
he  preserved  the  certificates?  \’aguely  he 
recalled  their  presence  in  his  hand,  but 
nothing  after  that.  He  might  have 
dropp^  them,  lost  them,  given  them, 
even,  in  his  state. 

He  stumbled  back  to  his  room,  to  the 
light-weight  overcoat  he  had  thrown  down 
upon  a  chair. 

The  nervous  reaction  when  he  slipped 
his  hand  into  the  breast  pocket  and  drew 
out  the  brown  manila  envelope  containing 
the  six  green-and- white  certificates  for  one 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  stock,  respw- 
tively,  in  the  El  Paloma  Copper-Mine 
almost  unmanned  him.  He  sat  dowTi  pale, 
shaken,  smiling  a  little  sickly  smile  of 
horror  at  his  near  escape. 

Presently,  in  some  degree  restored,  he  rose 
to  freshen  his  clothing  and  bathe  his  face. 

And  it  was  as  he  dipped  his  face  into 
the  bowl  of  running  water  that  panic 
struck  him  again.  This  time  like  a  black, 
hideotts  nightmare.  In  his  shaken  state 
the  impact  was  horrible.  That  mining- 
stock,  was  it  worth  anything?  Fraser — 
Bronson,  what  did  he  know  of  them?  The 
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chill  hand  of  suspicion  clamped  itself  on 
his  shoulder  now;  his  face  whitened,  hk 
eyes  grew  haggard.  ^ 

“My  dumb!”  he  cried  wretchedly  and 
with  feverish  haste  prepared  him  for  ti, 
street. 

He  must  know!  He  must  be  advised! 
A  lawyer  man,  some  bank,  perhaps— then 
must  be  places  where  he  could  find  out! 

Like  a  man  with  an  adder  at  hb  bed 
he  fled  down  to  the  desk. 

IV 

TT^HEX  the  Mountain  Special  steamed 

▼  ▼  out  from  the  Eddy  that  evening,  h 
left  a  passenger  behind  who  very  qnicklv 
spumed  its  dust,  struck  out  for  the  upp^ 
hill  reaches,  a  long,  lanky  individual  past 
fifty,  with  grizzled  reddish  hair  and  whi- 
kers,  clad  in  new,  rather  striking 
that  fitted  poorly.  As  he  walked  he  oca- 
sionally  thrust  one  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  extracted  a  palmful  of  licorice  jujubes, 
which  he  placed  in  his  mouth. 

He  moved  deliberately,  like  one  with 
definite  aim,  yet  with  a  certain  amount 
of  enjoyment,  as  of  one  who  has  lately 
faced  a  bitter  crisis  and  been  rele^ 
from  carking  cares  and  certain  harass- 
men  ts,  and  when  the  timber  about  tbe 
road  grew  thicker,  he  sat  down  by  the  way- 
side,  and,  carefully  removing  his  shoes, com¬ 
pleted  his  journey  in  two  stockinged  feet. 

The  road  grew  more  solitary,  swervin 
at  an  elbow  of  beech  into  an  untidy  little 
path  that  ended  abruptly  at  the  do«  of  a 
small  hill-cabin. 

“Home!”  said  the  pedestrian,  with  an  ap¬ 
praising  eye.  “Same’s  ever  an’  a  lot  better.” 

With  deliberate  movement  he  produced 
an  iron  key  and  let  himself  in. 

A  bare,  neat  room  revealed  itself,  ot- 
derly,  but  dusty.  A  table,  a  stove,  some 
carpet  strips,  shelves,  traps,  a  gun  on  the 
chimney.  Their  owmer  looked  about  him. 
a  curious  peace  creeping  into  his  face. 

He  stood  thoughtful  a  moment,  staring 
about  him,  like  one  remembering  a  recent 
dream. 

“I  d’know  but  I’m  glad  I  lost  it— I  am 
glad.  ’S  nothin’  but  a  care  an’  respon¬ 
sibility — ‘easy  come — easy  go’ ” 

He  crossed  suddenly  to  the  shotgun  on 
the  wall,  lifted  it  down  with  tender  fingers. 

“Howdy,  ol’  codger— I’m  back  home 
again.  I — I’ve  had  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  you  an’  me ’ve  had  some  won¬ 
derful  doin’s,  ol’  friend — we’ll  have  ’ot 
again.”  He  stood  looking  about  him, 
thoughtful  once  more. 

“Riches.”  he  said  after  a  moment, 
“riches  jes’  means  responsibility.  Bavin 
jest  enough’s  the  thing.  An’  doin’  simpk- 
like  is  best — that’s  me!” 

Suddenly  he  started,  as  though  remem¬ 
bering  something,  then  quickly  reached  to 
the  shelf,  ran  his  hand  along  it  m 
fingers  brought  away  a  rank  black  cob. 
He  lit  it  deliberately,  pulling  unctuousljj 
Then  he  crossed  to  the  open  doorway 
looked  down  the  hillside  at  the  fading 
sunlight,  at  the  quiet  river  disappearing 
beyond  the  hilk.  A  great  peace  encom¬ 
passed  him. 

“I  couldn’t  ask  no  better,”  he  said 
thoughtfully,  “an’  so  long’s  Rosie  s  ha^ 
I  ain’t  sorry  it’s  gone.  \VTiat’s  tto  n® 
o’  havin’  things?  Havin’  enuff’s  what  yw 
want.  Simple-like,”  he  drew  a  long  br^ 
of  rapture  through  his  old  cob,  ‘  simp*- 
like  is  best!” 


^Wfiat  life  M/ilJ 
mean  to  you 


Beauty,  comfort  and  infinite  opportu¬ 
nities  for  happiness  are  the  foundations 
of  life  at  San  Diego,  Gdifbmia. 

Ocean,  mountain  and  bay.  Nature’s  complete 
panorama,  unite  here  to  make  an  ideal  setting  for 
your  permanent  home.  Soft  breezes  from  the 
warm  Pacific  are  fragrant  the  year  ’round  with  the 
perfume  of  millions  of  flowers,  and  lawns  and  fblia^ 
are  always  green. 

Four  hundred  miles  of  finely  engineered 
boulevards  lead  through  green  upland  vaUeys  and 
mountain  passes.  Motor  trips,  games  in  the  stadium, 
swimming,  yachting,  golfing,  launch  patties,  and  the 
daily  assemblages  at  the  aftemomi  organ  recital 
among  the  floorers  and  birds  in  the  great  park,  are 
only  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  this  hospitable 
modem  city  of  85,000  inhabitants. 

The  sun  shines  more  than  350  days  in  the  year, 
and  every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness  at 


Ceilifbrnia 


Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between 
San  Diego  and  Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden  State 
Limited.’*  A  delightful  mild  climate  trip  through 
Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent  scenery. 


Son  Dicao.Califbn>ia  Qub, 

1)2  Sfwcckcb  Bldg..  Sim  Diego,  CaL 

Grarfcain.— I  •houU  Uke  to  know  mon  about  San  Diiga,  Califetma. 
Pkaia  sand  aw  tout  fiaa  booklst. 
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MoiAerPins 

MerTdM 

toMusterole 

In  days  gone  by,  mother 
mixed  a  mustard  plaster 
when  father  had  bronchitis 
or  brother  had  the  croup, 
but  no  w  she  uses  Musterole. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster. 

She  just  rubs  it  on  the 
cong^ed  s^t.  Instantly 
a  peculiar  penetrating  h^t 
begins  its  work  of  healing 
—and  without  fuss,  or  muss 
or  blister. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis¬ 
comfort. 

The  clean  white  ointment  sets 
your  skin  a-tingle.  First,  you  feel 
a  glowing  warmth,  then  a  pleas¬ 
ant  lasting  coolness,  but  way 
down  underneath  the  coolness, 
old  Nature  is  using  that  peculiar 
■  heat  to  disperse  congestion  and 
send  the  pain  away. 

Made  of  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  family’s  little  ills.  It 
takes  the  ache  out  of  grandfather’s 
back.  It  soothes  sister’s  headache. 

It  helps  mother’s  neuralgia. 

Mother  pins  her  faith  to  it  as  a 
real  “first  aid.” 

She  is  never  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 


DICTATED— BUT  NOT  RED 

{Contimied  from  page  zf) 


“That’s  a  splendid  idea!”  Trevison  cried. 
“Brilliant!  See  here!  I’d  like  to  get  one 
week-end  party  like  that  myself.  I  know 
some  chaps  with  oodles  of  money  who’re 
:  just  looking  for  a  chance  to  do  something 

I  serious — just  the  way  I  was,  Ira - ” 

!  “I  thought  you  said  you  didn’t  know 
anybody?”  Ira  turned  on  Bituminous, 
not  in  suspicion,  but  chiefly  because  he 
wanted  to  delay  to  ponder  the  possible 
complications  of  Sophie’s  scheme. 

“Oh,  I  (U^’t  know  them,  except  in  a 
bar-room  -  way,”  Bituminous  laughed. 
“.\nd  I  hadn’t  an  idea  that  they  wanted  to 
do  anything  but  loaf  around  and  swap 
stories  and  lay  up  booze.  ‘But  when  I 
went  around  collecting  for  you,  I  foimd  out 
they  were  as  sick  of  their  life  as  I  was - ” 

He  ambled  along,  narrating  his  expe¬ 
rience  with  these  imhappy  gentlemen  of 
leisure.  Sophie  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  his  tale.  And  so  Ira  was  free  to  pursue 
his  own  thoughts.  It  looked  good,  this 
scheme  of  Sophie’s.  Meeting  important 
people  in  a  social  way  is  most  profitable. 
It  was  the  most  diplomatic  procedure — 
used  in  the  finest  business  circles,  too.  It 
would  establish  his  leadership,  would  make 
Knob  Hill  the  Mount  Vernon  of  the  Second 
American  Revolution.  Every  great  re¬ 
former  would  soon  acquire  the  habit  of 
running  up  to  Knob  Hill  for  a  conference. 

“T  APPROVE  of  that  plan,”  Ira  declared. 

-I-  “To-day  k  Wednesday.  H’m.  Hard¬ 
ly  time  to  get  the  place  in  shape  for  this 
week-end.  I  suggest  that  we  begin  by 
having  our  Arrangements  Committee  meet 
next  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Knob  Hill. 
We’ll  have  a  lot  of  business  to  clean  up, 
no  doubt.  Bring  up  all  the  proofs  of  my 
speeches,  and  those  mailing-lists,  and  what¬ 
ever  eke  you  have  by  then,  comrade.” 

“Oh,  that’ll  be  fine!”  Sophie  brightened 
visibly.  “I’d  love  to  get  out  of  town  for  a 
couple  of  days — after  so  much  hard  work!” 

“It  k  nice,”  Trevison  added  wistfully. 
“The  country’s  lovely  now!  I’d  rather 
be  there  than  in  this  burg.” 

A  short,  painful  silence.  Then  Ira  spoke 
I  up.  “Why,  Trevison,  if  you’ve  nothing 
1  else  to  do  next  Saturday,  come  along.” 

I  “That’s  good  of  you,  Ira.  I’ll  be  there 
sure.  How  about  motoring  up  there? 

■  Is  it  too  far?” 

'  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,”  Ira 

i  replied,  and  he  observed  his  beloved 
observing  Bituminous  observe  her. 

“By  George,  that’s  a  short  run,”  Bitu¬ 
minous  smiled  gleefully.  “I  wonder — 
Miss  Delatour,  were  you  planning  on 
going  up  in  your  own  car?” 
i  “My  car,”  said  she,  “only  runs  as  far 
j  north  as  V’an  Cortlandt  Park.  Some  day 
:  they  may  extend  the  tracks  as  far  as 
Yonkers - ” 

“Won’t  you  run  up  with  me,  then?” 
Bituminous  urged  her  much  more  than 
those  mere  words  did;  hk  imrestrained, 
boyish  eagerness  made  the  girl  laugh 
pleasantly — and  accept. 

Ira  rose  and  bowed,  a  little  stiffly.  “Per¬ 
haps,”  said  he  with  a  touch  of  frost,  “you 
can  instruct  Mr.  Trevison  in  his  new 
duties  while  I  am  away.  I’m  sure  he’ll 
prove  a  willing  learner.  Good-by  till 
Saturday  morning  at  Knob  Hill.”  He 
caught  up  Sophie’s  hand.  But  he  did  not 
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shake  hands  with  Trevison.  And  strana 
to  relate,  Trevison  didn’t  seem  to  notia 
the  faint  discourtesy.  He  was  occuwed 
exclusively  with  the  Woman  of  Destiny. 

XII 

Pillsburg  Panderings,  Pleasant  and  Vn- 
pleasant,  with  Reference  to  Past  and  Present. 

Many  a  great  man,  returning  after 
years  of  hard-won  success  to  4 
boyhood  home,  has  sensed  its  stale  leth¬ 
argy.  In  the  midst  of  unmown  lawns  and 
stray  cows.  High  Ideals  have  gone  to  seed 
Ambition  is  off  fishing  at  the  mill-pond 
and  Duty  dozes  under  a  lilac -bush.  To  the 
great  man  whose  every  nerve  k  keyed  to 
the  high  tension  of  the  Larger  World,  tlris 
apathy  seems  wicked.  He  may  vent  his 
scorn  upon  the  laggard  natives.  But  a 
supreme  genius  rises  above  thk  sentiment. 
He  appreciates  the  slow  processes  by  whidi 
humanity  evolves  her  rarest  flowers,  the 
leaders  of  the  race.  He  understands  that 
his  own  birth  is  the  blind  toiling  <rf  in- 
numerable  generations — a  toiling  not  soon 
to  be  repeated,  for  the  very  great  are  few 
and  far  between,  like  the  stars  in  heaven, 
mere  points  sprinkled  across  the  infinite 
emptiness  of  history.  Is  it  not  nobler, 
then,  to  forpve  the  deadly  quiet  of  the  old 
home  town?  When  a  mouse  labors  and 
brings  forth  a  mountain,  surely  the  proud 
mother  has  a  right  to  rest  for  an  aeem  or 
two. 

These  sweetly  solemn  thoughts  flooded 
the  leader  of  the  Second  .'\merican  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  he  alighted  at  the  station  in  Pills¬ 
burg  toward  the  day’s  end.  Same  old 
river,  twinkling  through  the  ragged  wil¬ 
lows!  Same  old  dusty  flour  mill  baide  the 
dam!  Same  old  crowd  in  the  bumpy  field 
beside  the  mill  playing  baseball!  Same 
depot  loungers  eyeing  him  vacuously! 

“Poor  devils!  They  don’t  even  know 
who  I  am!”  Ira  mused.  “Verily,  a  projAet 
k  without  honor  in  his  own  country!” 

He  chose  hk  jitney-man  and  gave  direc¬ 
tions  in  a  resonant  voice.  The  depot 
loungers  turned  to  inspect  a  female 
traveler,  who  might  have  been  either  a 
sewing-machine  demonstrator  or  a  retired 
movie  actress. 

“Good  God!”  Ira  moaned.  “How  little 
these  creatures  know  of  the  great  currents 
of  humanity!  What  if  I  hadn’t  had  tk 
vkion  to  see  through  the  sham  of  life  in 
Pillsburg!  What  if  I  had  been  content  to 
stay  here!  I  might  have  become  one  of 
those  loafers!  And  there  would  have  been 
no  Second  .American  Revolution!” 

The  jitney  boiled  up  Perkins’s  Hill,  tk 
fashionable  part  of  town;  past  the  ^ 
school,  where  he  had  delivered  his^^^ 
truly  great  oration — the  one  on  “Tk 
Duties  of  the  Rking  Generation”;  on  past 
the  red-stone  mansion  of  the  j 

the  national  bank,  who  doubtless  still  kd 

on  file  the  name  and  addr^  of  Ira 
Cummins,  “in  case  they  might  need  nis 
services  later.”  . 

Over  the  hilltop,  and  then  down  to  tw 
ragged  fringe  of  the  town.  There  w^  tk 
squat  white  cottage  where  old  man  Ma  *■ 
son  used  to  run  his  modest  dairy 
there  was  the  same  old  gray  bara  behinfl 
the  cottage  where  Martha  used  to  nu» 
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The 

Dynamite  Line 


The  string  of  low,  heavily  barricaded 
buildings,  widely  separated  but  linked 
together  by  a  narrow  tramway,  is 
called  the  dynamite  line.  On  ten  such  lines  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  turns  out  over  50,000,000 
pounds  of  dynamite  in  an  average  year. 

The  absence  of  noise  and  bustle,  of  whirring  wheels  and 
clanking  steel,  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  manufacturing  production  on  a  large  scale.  In 
little  rubber-tired  buggies  the  nitroglycerin  is  delivered  to  the 
mixing  house  just  as  it  Is  needed,  and  with  equal  precision 
and  dispatch  the  other  ingredients  arrive  via  the  tram  line. 
From  here  the  dynamite  is  forwarded  in  bulk  and  passes  from 
one  small  building  to  another  until  the  last  process  is  complete 
and  the  finished  product  reaches  the  storage  magazine. 


A  spark,  a  sputtering  fuse,  and  the  energy  stored  in  these  little 
cartridges  of  dynamite  springs  forth  with  a  mighty  roar  to  do 
our  bidding,  whether  it  be  to  remove  a  mountain  or  a  stump; 
to  provide  copper  for  our  pennies  or  for  our  miles  of  electric 
wires,  steel  for  our  pen  points  or  for  our  railroads;  to  mine  coal 
for  our  factories  and  hearth  fires  or  jewels  for  our  adornment. 

The  power  supplied  to  our  industries  by  the  makers  of  ex¬ 
plosives,  these  deft  and  careful  workers  on  the  dynamite  Dne. 
will  produce  enough  materials  to  build  a  city  every  day. 


St  Looit  New  York 

Dcarei  iHaxlctoo,  Pi. 

Sah  Lake  Cit7  jopliii 

Pitnburfh.  Pi.  Wilmiocton  Del. 
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cows  before  school.  Ira  contemplated  the  The  woman  started.  She  ceased  bet 
barn  through  a  mist  of  warm  memories  melody  and  scanned  Ira  narrowly, 
that  seemed  to  eddy  around  an  apple-  “I’m  looking  for  Mr.  Cummins,”  said 

cheeked,  partridge-plump  little  girl  with  Ira  pleasantly,  and  noted  the  physiol 
sturdy  arms  and  peaceful  but  determined  strength  of  her  splendid  bare  arms, 
eyes.  That  old  gray  barn!  Out  of  it  had  “He’s  over  at  the  Elm  Hollow  auction” 
come  the  three  hundred  dollars  that  had  she  said.  “He  ought  to  be  back  soon 
carried  him  to  New  York.  •  The  three  though,  if  you  can  wait.  Oh!  Mavbt 
hundred  dollars  that  funny  little  Martha  you’re  the  gentleman  from  Buffalo  to  set 
had  lent  him  that  heart-breaking  day  about  that  shipment  of  Little  Marvd? 
when  he  had  tackled  Uncle  Ezra  for  aid  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that.” 
in  opening  a  School  of  Oratory  in  Pillsburg.  “I  don’t  happen  to  be.”  Ira  wondered 
Martha  had  earned  that  money  milking  what  Little  Marvel  would  be.  Probably 
cows  in  that  old  gray  barn!  a  horse  that  Uncle  Ezra  had  sold  or 

“By  George!”  Ira  almost  spoke  aloud,  bought.  Ezra  was  still  swappmg  horses 
“It  was  Martha  who  gave  me  the  idea  of  of  course,  just  as  he  used  to  do  at  the 
starting  a  school  in  New  York!  Odd!  “after-meeting”  under  the  wagon-shed  at 
Where  could  she  have  gotten  the  notion?”  the  church  every  Sunday  morning. 

The  mystery  was  insoluble.  It  must  Another  flood  of  memories  rushed  in. 
have  been  an  act  of  Fate.  Suppose  he  Ira  was  a  small  boy,  and  Uncle  Ezra  was 
hadn’t  followed  her  suggestion?  He’d  still  driving  him  into  the  graveled  yard  of  the 
be  over  a  grocery  store  in  Main  Street,  old  Methodist  church.  Uncle  tied  his  fat 
drilling  dullards  in  the  First  Principles  of  bays  under  the  wagon-shed  and  led  him 
Elocution.  Horrible  vision!  into  the  stiff-backed  pew,  close  up  to  the 

Cow  made  possible  the  Second  .Ameri-  pulpit.  They  sang  “How  Firm  a  Feunda- 
can  Revolution!”  Ira  gazed  at  bright  tion.  Ye  Saints  of  the  Ix)rd”— ah!  that 
green  rye.  “I  wonder,  can  Martha  realize  was  the  song  this  woman  had  been  singiti^ 
what  she’s  done?”  a  minute  ago! 

Past  a  still  white  church,  around  a  Uncle  Ezra  sang  the  loudest  of  all.  He 
graveyard,  upon  another  long  slow  hill,  sang  with  zest.  Folks  in  near-by  pews 
the  jitney  flew,  and  at  last  mounted  Knob  glanced  at  him  and  smiled.  Sermon  over. 
Hill.  they  strolled  out.  Some  men  edged  up  to 

Uncle  and  laughed:  “Well,  Ez,  cornin’ to 

There  gleamed  the  Heritage!  Even  the  after-meeting?”  Then  Uncle  rubbed 
fairer  than  in  memories,  too!  The  same  hk  chin  and  said  maybe  he  would.  Under 
old  four  guardian  oaks,  almost  blotting  it  the  wagon-shed  a  dozen  farmers  gathered, 
out  in  their  green  shade.  The  same  old  They  looked  over  uncle’s  fat  lays,  and 
red  barn  with  the  hip  rocf  and  the  shiny  Uncle  looked  over  their  teams.  .And 
lightning-rod  and  the  swallows  of  early  then  uncle  drove  home  behind  a  pair  erf 
dusk  darting  in  and  out.  But  there  was  skittish  blacks,  chuckling  to  himself, 
an  air  of  neatness  and  prosperity  about  the 

fences  and  the  whitewashed  hen-houses  “VT^ELL,  then,  I  guess  you’ll  have  to 
that  was  new.  VV  sit  down  and  wait  for  him.” 

Ira  alighted  under  the  west  oak.  As  Ira  came  back  to  earth.  The  woman 
he  motioned  to  the  chauffeur  to  carry  his  pushed  up  a  chair  for  him.  As  she  r^ 
baggage  around  to  the  front  door,  a  soft  turned  calmly  to  her  potatoes,  Ira  sensed 
song  came  floating  through  the  evening  that  the  period  of  rhetorical  suspense  had 
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You  may  think  that  true  leg 
comfort  is  possible  only  when 
you’re  not  wearing  a  garter. 

Why  not  wear  a  geuter,  scientifically 
made  for  comfort,  that  does  give  you 
this  same  freedom? 
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'Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easy! 


ler  feet,  which  were  “I’m  afraid,”  he  laughed,  “that  you 
I’hite  stockings  and  have  me  at  a  disadvantage.  If  you’ll  turn 
ppers.  The  slippers  your  face  to  the  light,  maybe  I’ll  recognw 
rong  ankles  and  be-  you,  too!” 

one  of  the  stockings.  He  scanned  her  with  crnbaiTasin*n'' 
iwn  calico  dress  were  There  was  an  elusive  familiarity  in  it- 
strong  hands  could  nothing  more.  ^ 

astonishingly  strong  “Oh,  dear!  This  is  funny!”  she  Uupiw 
s  sent  a  wave  of  pro-  mellowly.  “Why,  Ira!  I’m  Marth^at- 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Uao 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 
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QE  it  resolved  that  it  is  the 
D  sense  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  that  the 
motion  picture  industry  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  do 
all  that  is  within  its  power  to 
upbuild  and  strengthen  the  spirit 
of  Americanism  within  our 

people."  Adopted  on  Dec.  17,  ipig,  by  the 
~  Joint  Committtc  on  EaMcation  of 

the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^resentames. 


The  greatest  motion  picture  of  its  kind 
ever  seen,  “The  Copperhead,”  had 
just  been  made  by  Paramount  when 
the  above  Resolution  was  passed. 

“The  Copperhead”  is  a  faithful  screen 
reproduction  of  Augustus  Thomas’  greatest 
stage  play.  Lionel  Barrymore’s  matchless 
acting  in  the  title  role  can  now  be  seen 
by  the  entire  country. 

To  see  “The  Copperhead  ”  is  to  be 
bom  again  as  an  American. 

This  motion  picture  will  thrill  millions 
of  people  as  entertainment,  but  it  will  do 


more  —  it  will  show  you  that  Love  of 
Country  is  not  simply  a  duty  but  the 
deepest  root  of  personal  happiness,  lifting 
you  above  your  own  weaknesses, 
charging  you  with  a  strange  new  purpose 
in  life. 

“The  Copperhead”  shows  why  Para¬ 
mount  is  supreme.  You  arc  entertained 
— but  there’s  something  more. 


ADOLPH  ZUKOR.  presents 

<^he 
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M  At  play  of  the  same 
h  Awgiutv  Thomas,  from 
**•*>  hy  Frtdericlt  Landis 


WITH  LIONEL  BARRYAVORE 
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Charles  Maigne 
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“You?  ilartha?  The  Cow?  Why — er — of 
course!  Ha!  How  you  have  changed!” 

"Same  old  Cow!”  Her  liquid  laughter 
burned  his  ears  like  molten  metal.  “Sounds 
like  old  times  to  be  called  Cow!  Nobody’s 
called  me  that  in  years.  Remember  how 
mad  you  got  at  Larry  Jones  on  Commence¬ 
ment  Day  because  he  mooed  at  me  during 
your  valedictory?  I  was  clapping  my 
hands  too  often,  like  a  ninny.” 

“I’ve  forgotten,”  Ira  blundered.  “Oh, 
er — by  the  way — my  baggage  is  at  the 
front  door.  Where  shall  I  teU  the  man  to 
f)ut  it?” 

That  would  surely  switch  her  from  the 
awkward  topic  of  cow! 

“Tell  him  to  leave  it  in  the  front  hall,” 
said  she.  “I  haven’t  fixed  up  a  room. for 
you  yet.  Now  hurry  back.  I  want  to 
hear  all  about  the  wonderful  things’you’ve 
been  doing!” 

Ira  hastened  out  of  her  presence,  re¬ 
solving  that  never  again  would  he  allow 
himself  to  make  a  break  like  that.  It  wor¬ 
ried  him,  that  break  did.  W'hy  the  deuce 
had  he  called  her  the  Cow?  He  never 
used  to,  not  to  her  face.  And  he  wasn’t 
in  the  habit  of  making  breaks.  He  always 
managed  to  say  the  right  thing,  with 
Sophie  and  Trevision  and  Burin  and  the 
rest.  It  was  strange.  Somehow  his  five 
years  of  skill  seemed  to  be  slipping  from 
him.  It  was  a  sort  of  reversion  to  type,  or 
something  like  that.  When  in  Pillsburg, 
do  as  Pillsburgers  do. 

He  saw  nothing  on  his  way  to  the  front 
door.  He  was  lost  in  a  terrible  struggle 
t6  regain  his  Presence  and  Poise.  \s  he 
admitted  the  jitney-man  he  analyzed  his 
confusion.  That’s  the  first  thing  you 
must  do,  in  stage-fright.  If  dazed  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience,  say  to  yourself: 
“I  am  merely  standing  on  plain  pine 
boards  slightly  elevated  above  the  floor. 
This  elevation  enables  me  to  see  more  faces 
than  if  I  stood  on  the  floor.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  to  alarm  me.  .Also,  I  am 
about  to  say  a  few  words  to  five  hundred 
very  ordinar>'  men  and  women.  They  must 
take  seriously  what  I  have  to  say.  I  need 
not  fear  them  any  more  than  a  field  of  cab¬ 
bage.  In  fact,  probably  many  of  them  are 
cabbage-heads.”  This  analysis,  if  con¬ 
sistently  followed  through,  wiU  banish  your 
embarrassment. 

Applying  this  procedure  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  Ira  saw  the  light.  He 
had  come  expecting  to  see  a  Cow,  and  he 
had  found  a  most  agreeable  young  woman. 
That  was  shock  Number  1.  The  next 
minute  he  had  discovered  that  this  agree¬ 
able  young  woman  was  really  a  Cow.  Shock 
Number  2.  He  couldn’t  adjust  himself 
offhand  to  this  metamorphosis.  But  now 
it  was  different.  Understanding  it  all, 
he  could  proceed  to  talk  with  her  and  deal 
with  her  with  presence  and  poise.  The 
young  woman  was  Martha  Mattison,  Cow. 
Though  her  comeliness  had  increased 
amazingly  in  these  five  years,  she  was  still 
Martha.  Well  and  good!  He  would  deal 
with  her  as  Martha! 

His  mind  cleared,  he  started  back  to 
chat  with  her.  His  path  ran  first  through 
the  dining-room.  And  here  a  fresh  and 
totally  unexpected  shock  sent  a  quiver 
through  body  and  spirit. 

\  tiny  deal  table  with  one  disjointed  leg 
stood  shakily  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
Its  surface  was  covered  with  a  mustard- 
yellow  oilcloth.  Three  kitchen  chairs 


stood  against  the  walls.  One  was  painted 
a  ghastly  muddy  green — apparently  w’ith  a 
brush  that  had  long  done  duty  in  a  pail  of 
brown  paint  and  had  not  b^n  properly 
cleansed  for  the  chair-decorating  job. 
But  Ira  scarcely  noticed  the  chairs.  It 
was  the  wall  behind  them  that  shackled 
his  gaze  in  a  bondage  of  horror.  There,  on 
the  innocent  and  aged  plaster  that  Great¬ 
grandfather  Cummins  had  personally 
troweled  and  smoothed,  gleamed  the  very 
same  impossible  wall-paper  that  the  orator 
had  marveled  at  in  boyhood  days — a  pink 
sea  sw'arming  with  a  squirmy  green  fish 
that  twisted  in  and  out  among  wriggly 
vertical  lines  intended  to  symbolize  sea- 
we^.  The  pink'of  this  sea  was  now  little 
more  than  a  memory.  Ira  might  have 
fofpven  it;  he  might  have  even'  forgiven 
those  squirmy  denizens  of  its  faded  "waters, 
but  for  that  appalling  patch  beside  the 
door  leading  into  the  front  hall. 

There,  where  the  pink  sea  had  been 
tom  off  or  worn  off  in  the  course  of 
years,  some  loathsome  wretch,  some  color¬ 
blind,  art-blind  lout  had  pasted  a  square 
patch  of  vivid  yellow-and-blue  p)aper,  a 
sunrise  over  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,  a 
saffron  castle  against  a  canary  sky,  and  a 
gentleman,  evidently  Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse-marines,  strolling  beside  the  Prus¬ 
sian  blue  stream,  one  arm  around  a 
Colonial  yellow  damsel  of  the  bluest  blood. 

Ira  considered  the  deal  table  and  its 
game  leg.  He  considered  the  three  chairs. 
He  reconsidered  the  walls.  He  then 
thought  of  the  nook  at  Berrillon’s,  of  the 
mahogany  tables  in  Trevison’s  apartment, 
of  the  tapestried  walls  in  the  restaurant, 
and  the  chaste,  even  severe  sweep  of  color 
on  Trevison’s  walls.  He  visioned  Sophie, 
Trevison  and  Burin  sitting  around  that 
rickety  deal  table,  crowded  elbow  to  elbow. 
Sophie,  the  glorious  Woman  of  Destiny, 
Trevison,  multimillionaire  accustomed  to 
the  best  of  everything.  Burin  with  his  wolf 
eyes  cynically  appraising  every  detail — 
“Lordy!  And  they’ll  get  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow!”  He  clapped  an  icy 
hand  to  a  glacial  brow.  “I  ought  to  have 
put  them  off — this  horror  must  be  fixed — 
no  matter  what  it  costs.” 

.Again  he  stared  around.  This  time  he 
marked  on  the  south  wall  a  battered 
alarm-clock  suspended  from  a  heavy  nail, 
and  recording  2:15  at  sundown.  He  drew 
a  deep  breath.  Perhaps  he  had  spoken  a 
little  too  freely  about  his  country  estate. 
Some  of  his  casual  statements,  indeed, 
might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
facts.  If  he  didn’t  reconcile  them  some¬ 
thing  unpleasant  might  ensue.  He  didn’t 
know  what,  but  he  was  painfully  aware  of 
many  distressing  possibilities. 

“I’d  better  look  around,”  he  muttered, 
“And  make  a  list  of  what’s  got  to  be  done 
to-morrow,  to  make  the  place  presentable.” 

He  returned  to  the  front  hall.  His 
heels  boomed  over  the  bare  floor  of  old- 
fashioned  hand-hewn  oaken  planks.  He 
entered  the  big  front  parlor  where  his 
grandmother  used  to  sew  on  winter  after¬ 
noons  when  the  church  ladies  came  to  call. 
All  the  shades  were  drawn.  The  darkness 
was  thick,  and  the  close  air  charged  with  an 
unnatural  pungent  odor  that  almost 
gagged  the  young  man,  as  he  groped  to¬ 
ward  a  window  to  fling  it  open.  To  his 
horror,  he  could  not  raise  a  shade.  Striking 
a  match,  he  discovered  that  the  shades 
consisted  of  old  grain  bags  tacked  ever- 
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lastingly  to  the  window-frames.  Matck 
after  match  he  lighted,  and  expkwed  tbe 
room.  And  with  each  match,  a  fresh 
horror.  There  yawned  the  grand  old 
fireplace  of  yore,  but  its  wooden  mantd 
hideously  scorched,  where  some  fool  had 
allowed  a  burning  log  to  lie  too  far  forward 
on  the  andirons.  The  far  comer,  afcr^ 
time  occupied  by  grandma’s  queer  ebony 
spinnet,  was  now  heaped  to  the  ceiling  with 
small  packing-boxes,  each  bearing  the 
stenciled  inscription:  “Little  Marvel 
Spavin  Cure.  1  doz.  large.”  The  door 
leading  into  the  small  parlor  adjoining  was 
minus  its  old  brass  knob;  it  was  fastened 
with  a  common  iron  hook,  and— oh 
abominable  sight! — ^its  lower  comer  was 
gnawed  through  by  a  rat. 

As  he  sto<^  paralyzed,  Martha  came 
into  the  front  hall  carrying  a  smal]  ht^)- 
sene  lamp.  Ira  blinked  at  the  quaint 
luminary  in  deeper  and  deeper  despair. 
Kerosene  lamps!  He’d  forgotten  there 
were  such  things  in  the  world.  Hot 
would  Sophie  look  carrying  a  kerosene 
lamp  up-stairs  to  light  her  way  to  bed  and 
sweet  dreams?  How  would  Trevison?” 

“Are — are  all  the  rooms  like  this  one?” 
he  gasped  at  Martha. 

“Oh  my,  no!”  She  smiled  across  the 
ruddy  lamplight  at  him,  arid  her  comeliness 
took  on  a  borrowed  rose  that  was  fair  to 
see.  “We  keep  the  little  parlor  for  family 
use.  It’s  nice,  don’t  you  think?”  And 
she  opened  a  dcxrr  and  gestured  him  in. 

He  saw  a  cozy  room,  a  fireplace  aglow 
.  with  shiny  red  bricks  and  brass  andirons, 
some  deep  armchairs  beside  a  gaudy 
chintz-covered  window-seat,  a  funny 
ancestral  what-not  loaded  with  shiny 
sea-shells,  daguerreotypes,  and  a  glass  dome 
containing  mineral  specimens.  Everything 
was  clean  and  well  placed. 

“'T’H.AT  looks  homey!”  Ira  exclaimed. 

A  “If  only  the  rest  of  the  house  were 
like  that!” 

“Oh!”  Mat^ha  laughed.  “You  wouldn’t 
say  that  if  you  had  to  sweep  and  dust  and 
scrub!  I’ve  quite  enough  to  look  after  in 
the  three  rooms  we  use - ” 

“Three  rooms!”  Ira  muttered,  and  he 
felt  his  Presence  and  Poise  slipping  again 
into  the  abyss. 

“Yes,  this  one,  the  dining-room,  and 
Uncle  Ezra’s  up-stairs.”  She  set  the  larnp 
down  on  a  table  and  began  to  look  him 
over  carefully,  placidly,  “To-night  well 
have  to  double  you  up  with  Uncle  Ezra. 
Take  your  baggage  up  there — ^it’s  the 
end  room,  the  one  at  the  east.” 

Up-stairs  he  marched  past  thrw  vast 
barren  bedrooms,  black  holes  magnified  by 
the  darkness.  Martha  called  out  that  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  he’d  find  a  table  with  a 
candle  on  it.  He  lighted  the  antediluvian 
device,  and  peered  again  into  those  great 
voids.  In  one  of  them  were  piled  a  score 
of  those  same  Little  Marvel  Spavin  Curt 
boxes  he  had  stumbled  upon  down-sta^ 
And  the  pungent  odor  again  assaW  his 
nostrils.  Why  should  even  a  horw- 
trader  have  so  much  Spavin  Cure  aroun^ 
And,  good  Heavensl  Would  they  ^ 
to  breeze  that  penetrating  smell  out  of  w 
house  before  Sophie  and  Trevison  armed. 

He  marched  into  Uncle  Ezra’s  ro^. 
The  wavering  candle-light  fell  upon 
ma’s  enormous  black-walnut  bed  mo  > 
drapery  of  mosquito  netting.  On  the 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  hung  five  n^ 
paper  clippings;  the  five  most  sensatKWi 
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Proper  shampooing  is  what  makes  beautiful  hair.  It  brings  out  all  the 
real  life,  lustre,  notural  wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful^  but  it  can¬ 
not  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon 
(Iries  the  scalp,  nukes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it  This  is  why  discriminating  women  use 
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This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless  product,  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does 
dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply  moisten 
.  ""T  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which 
^ilyi  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The 
bnwvm  5'**fr*y  evenly,  and  the  appearance  of  ,, 

?nd  heavier  than  it  is.  It  l«ve*  the 
a  a  ™  fine  and  silky,  hrip^t,  fresh-lookinjt 
WatTi^’  ”P-  Tou  can  get 

COCOANUT  OlL  SHAMPOO  at  - - - — -  — ; 

“™K  ore.  A  4-o»inre  bottle  should  last  for  months.  lfi(hamt(heSianaptre,itisnfMULSIFlED 


Copyright,  1^19,  R.  L.  W.  Co. 
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You  welcome  guests 
more  gladly 

When  your  home  possesses  individ' 
uahty  in  design  and  decoration,  you 
End  increased  happiness  in  it,  and  you're 
really  glad  to  hear  the  bell  that  announces 
the  arrival  of  guests. 

Attractive  walls 

Your  interiors  are  sure  to  be  attractive 
and  distinctive  when  walls  and  wood¬ 
work  are  painted  with  Dutch  Boy  White- 
Lead,  mixed  with  Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil. 

Any  tint 

Soft,  dull  hnish,  washable  and  durable. 
Carry  out  your  own  color  scheme — 
you're  not  limited  to  stock  tints. 


Handsome  portfolio  of  color  plates, 
showing  the  latest  ideas  in  home 
decoration,  will  be  sent  you  for  ten 
cents.  Address  nearest  office. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO. 
Philadelphia 


NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO. 


White-Lead  saves  the  surface 
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Ira  felt  distinctly  better.  “Good  old 
unde!"  he  smiled.  “He’s  impressed!’’ 

The  orator  looked  around  the  room  for 
more  pleasant  surprises.  He  next  came 
upon  a  worsted  motto  above  the  door: 
"Lips  That  Touch  Liquor  Shall  Never 
Touch  Mine.”  On  a  maple  dresser,  whose 
veneer  had  flaked  off  here  and  there,  he 
discovered  four  celluloid  collars  of  a  size 
that  made  him  gasp  and  feel  his  own 
frail  tendon  of  a  neck.  With  awe  he  held 
the  candle  close  to  them  and  read  the 
number.  Good  Heavens!  Number  181 
The  neck  of  a  beast!  No  spiritual  person 
could  possibly  have  such  a  nexus  of  flesh 
between  brain  and  body.  No  wonder 
Unde  Ezra  had  remained  a  poor  farmer 
all  his  life! 

Thrust  into  the  edge  of  the  dresser 
mirror  was  a  card  certifying  that  Ezra 
Cummins  was  a  member  of  the  Pillsburg 
.biti-Saloon  League.  Somehow  these  ex¬ 
hibits  could  not  hold  Ira’s  thoughts. 
His  wander^  back  to  those  collars, 
and  he  mused  mournfully:  “I  wonder — 
when  I’m  sixty  years  old,  perhaps  I’ll 
wear  a  Number  14,  if  I  take  care  of  my  diet 
and  don’t  worry  too  much.” 


fliustrated  accounts  of  the  adventures  of  the 
rwnx  Btflshevik,  Ira  M.  Cummins,  with 
theNew  York  police.  “Brilliant  Red 
Orator  Baffles  Cop.”  “Wild  Scene  in 
Court.”  “New  Union  Square  .'\gitator 


EXPLORING  further,  he  found  a  rick- 
"  ety  bookcase:  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
“How  to  Feed  Hogs,”  “History  of  the 
Populist  Party,”  “Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar 
Room,”  “List  of  Repair  Parts  of  the 
McGinnisThreshcr,”“Ayres’H)mm  Book,” 
“Unde  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “One  Hundr^ 
Farm  Swindles  and  How  to  Know  Them,” 
“Investor’s  Guide,”  “The  Frauds  of 
Wall  Street,”  “Teimyson’s  Poems,”  “Per¬ 
kins’  High  School  Arithmetic,”  “.\nnual 
Reports,  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture.” 

“Good  Lord!”  Ira  scratched  his  head. 
“He  reads  any  old  thing  that  falls  into  his 
hjm^  They  say  farmers  are  the  easiest 
detims  of  book  agents.” 

His  eye  cau^t  the  bottom  shelf.  It 
was  stadied  with  thin  green  pamphlets, 
on  whose  cover  were  these  words:  “Little 
Marvd  Spavin  Cure.  Read  &  Be  Con¬ 
vinced.” 

“By  George!  I  believe  he’s  an  agent  for 
t^  stuff!”  Ira  gagged.  The  thought 
distress^  him  even  more  than  the  pungent 
did.  It  began  to  look  as  if  there 
mi^t  be  certain  intimate  difficulties  in 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  Uncle 
pm,  according  to  the  stipulations  in  his 
Irtter.  He  had  said  explicitly,  of  course, 
tMt  he  wished  to  occupy  only  one  room  in 
the  house  after  Ira  took  possession;  but 
M  h^’t  mentioned  that  this  accursed 
Spavin  Cure  might  continue  to  occupy  the 
entire  dwelling  with  its  pungency. 

Ira  felt  that  it  might  be  imfair  to  ask 
the  good  old  soul  to  give  up  selling  the 
Muff  E»a  must  have  been  •  alluding  to 
he  Spam  Cure  when  he  remarked,  in  his 
that  he  was  easing  up  on  farm  work 
“Outside  business.” 

etl,  if  Uiis  horse  medicine  were  what  he 
on  to  see  him  safely  through 
ow  age,  Ira  would  be  a  monster  of 
“jpatitude  if  he  tried  to  compel  him  to 
m  up  the  agency.  Poor  old  chap!  He 
'“*rved  kindness  and  sympathy. 
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Hadn’t  he  been  struggling  all  his  long  life 
to  make  ends  meet?  Hadn’t  his  lot  been 
the  hard,  toilsome  one  of  the  ordinary 
small  farmer?  He  had  a  home,  to  be  sure; 
but  probably  most  of  the  time  a  heavy 
mortgage  had  been  nailed  down  on  to  the 
roof.  And  here  fie  was,  fast  approaching 
the  Dusk  of  Life,  living  in  three  rooms  of  a 
huge  bare  house,  and  slavingaway  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  as  most  farmers  do. 

“His  fate  is  the  fate  of  the  common 
people,”  Ira  nodded  mournfully.,.  “And  it 
is  my  sacred  duty  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  declining  days.  Perhaps  I  can  arrange 
to  build  a  shed  for  him  to  keep  the  Spavan 
Cure  in.  He’s  been  very  good  to  me. 

I  can  be  good  to  hiiri”’ 

Ezra  was  good.  He  recalled  hearing 
the  minister  say  years  ago:  “Ezra  Cum¬ 
mins’s  morals  never  spoil.  He  keeps 
them  in  cold  storage'.” 

And  then  that  oft-quoted  remark  of 
Ed  Sykes’s,  the  Pillsburg  wit:  “When  Ezra 
reaches  the  Golden  Gate,  he’ll  talk  Saint 
Peter  into  swapping  the  gate  hinges  for 
Ezra’s  next  year’s  colts.  And  while 
Peter  is  unscrewing  the  hinges,  Ezra’U  walk 
into  New  Jerusalem,  singing  as  usual.” 

A  shrewd,  unlettered  countryman!  Full 
of  odd  backwoods  notions  that  might 
make  it  awkward  at  times,  especially 
when  prominent  leaders  of  the  Second 
American  Revolution  foregathered  to 
confer  on  affairs  of  state.  Ezra  would  not 
understand  their  conversation.  And  if  he 
insisted  on  eating  at  the  same  table  with 
them,  this  might  lead  to  painful  situations. 
Doubtless  Martha  could  persuade  him  to 
eat  with  her,  out  in  the  kitchen.  Again,  he 
might - 

A  terrific  tumult  below  shattered  this 
chain  of  reflections.  Deep-throated  dogs 
barked  a  chorus  of  welcome.  A  door 
banged.  .A  heavy  boot  thumped  across  a 
hard  floor,  and  then  a  fog-horn  bellowed: 
“What?  He  here  already?  By  gravy! 
That’s  great!  Hey  you,  Ira!  Where  are 
ye?” 

The  roar  swept  up  the  staircase  and 
reverberated  against  the  bare  wooden 
floors.  It  might  have  been  a  bull,  prac¬ 
tising  voice  culture  in  Mammoth  Cave  with 
a  megaphone — but  it  wasn’t.  It  was  the 
voice  Ira  had  heard  many  a  time  in  church, 
ripping  out  the  old  hymns. 

XIII 

The  Dictator  cunningly  inveigles  his  Rube 
Uncle  into  toiling  for  the  Revolution. 

nPHE  leader  of  the  Second  American 
A  Revolution  sped  down-stairs  and  fell . 
into  his  uncle’s  arms,  while  Martha,  in  the 
background  with  kerosene  lamp,  laughed 
placidly  as  the  old  codger  tossed  his  nephew 
in  the  air  and  whooped:  “Now  ain’t  this  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes?” 

Ira  hadn’t  traveled  in  the  air  that  way 
since  the  old,  old  days,  when  he  used  to 
jump  off  the  cross-beams  of  the  hay-barn 
into  the  timothy.  He  was  too  mature 
to  enjoy  it  now.  It  made  him  seasick. 
It  was  awful. 

Ezra  turned  him  full  into  the  lamplight, 
and  while  he  took  Ira  in,  Ira  returned  the 
compliment.  Same  old  uncle!  Still  the 
same  slight  touch  of  winter  in  his  odd, 
curly  hair.  Still  the  same  ape-like  grip  of 
hands.  Same  rough-hewn  head  atop  a 
hairy  neck  that  even  the  Number  18  collar 
barely  encircled.  Same  blue  left  eye  and 
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“You  Lie!” 

Here  in  this  one-horse  town — at  night — 
they  stood  before  the  judge — arrested — 
she  an  heiress,  promised  to  a  big  politician — he, 

the  man  beside  her,  not  her  fiance - 

Why  did  they  lie?  Why  did  they  hide  their 
true  names?  Find  out  the  amazing  sentence  the 
judge  pronounced  upon  them.  The  startling 
outcome  of  it  all  makes  a  big  story.  Read  it. 
It’s  told  by 


Richard 

Harding 


DAVIS 


Firtt  Uniform  Edition 


Whether  it  be  the  blinding  heat  of  an  .African  desert 
— a  lonesome  island  in  the  Pacific— or  the  deep  mys¬ 
tery  of  a  London  fog— Davis  always  has  a  breathless 
story  to  tell. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  know  that  somewhere 
in  the  world,  splendid  adventures  are  always  happen¬ 
ing;  that  a  beautiful  woman  can  be  interesting;  that 
today — at  this  moment— brave  men  are  laughing  at 
feat — tricking  death— defying  fate  and  winning  the 
women  they  lore — Richard  Harding  Davis  is  for  you. 

He  was  at  the  Boer  Wai^be  was  in  Cuba— he  saw 
the  Russo-Japanese  War — he  was  in  Mexico — he  was 
in  the  Great  \Var.  More  than  ever  before  Americans 
love  him.  His  chivalrous  knighthood  stood  out  start¬ 
lingly  in  this  machine-made  age. 

He  was  the  greatest  war  correspondent  this  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  knew  how  to  seek  adventure — he 
knew  where  to  find  it. 

Tkeedara  Rmivslt  said:  “His  heart  flamed  against 
cruelty  and  injustice.  His  writings 
form  a  text-book  of  .Americanism 
which  all  our  people  would  do  well 
to  read  at  the  present  time. 

r  KCCi — Tarlungton 

5  Volummm 

Our  foremost  living  .American 
novelist  today  is  Booth  Tarkington. 
Every  .American  sees  himself  as  a 
boy  in  "Penrod.”  Every  .American 
knows  the  fascinating  problem 
touched  in  "The  Flirt.”  The  world 
'  cannot  grow  tired  of  his  entrancing 
story  "Monsieur  Beancaire." 

Bt^use  of  hU  closeness  to  real 
American  life,  Columbia  University’s 
Sl.noo  prize  for  the  best  novel  of  191S 
went  to  Booth  Tarkington. 

Nerer  Afain  at  This  Price 

This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  offer  and  it  can¬ 
not  last  long.  No 
American  home  can 
afford  to  be  without 
Richard  Harding 
Davis  and  Booth 
Tarkin^on.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  at 
once,  and  you  will  get 
one  at  low  price— tlie 
other  free. 

OmIcs  ScriUcT  sSsas 


Charks  Scribner’s  Sons.  S97  Fifth  Atre.,  New  York 

Send  me.  all  charjfet  preitairi.  complete  set  of  Richard  Harding 
Daria,  In  12  volumea.  Also  send  abaolutely  FREE  the  set  of 
Booth  Tarkington.  in  5  roturaea.  If  theae  books  are  not  aatiafac- 
tory  I  will  return  both  aets  within  5  daya,  at  your  expense.  Other- 
wUw  I  will  send  you  $2.00  at  once  and  f2.00a  month  for  11  months. 

NAME - - 

ADDRESS - 

OCCUPATION _ _ 
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PURITY  CROSS® 


illegible  as  a  word  written  in  water.  Revolution,  the - ” 

Same  drum-ti^t  lips  and  hard,  knobbed  “Hold  on,  boy!  You  think  too  fast  fcr 

chin  that  finished  off  the  most  famous  me,”  Ezra  laughed.  “What  do  yo«  nn. 
poker  face  around  Pillsburg.  Those  lips  pose  to  do  with  this  house?”  ^ 

sent  Ira’s  thoughts  once  again  back  into  “I  propose  to  make  it  the  world  head 
the  remote  past;  and  he  heard  fellows  in  quarters  of  my  great  campaign  to  emanj. 
the  post-office  lobby  chuckling:  “You  pate  the  common  people  from  plutooa^ 
might  well  guess  next  year’s  weather  Ira  asserted.  And  he  then  ptoceecU  to 

by  looking  at  a  rusty  weather-vane  as  to  fill  in  details. 

guess  Ezra’s  thought  from  his  front.  Ezra  listened  raptly.  He  even  stonxd 
His  mind’s  a  star-chamber.”  chewing  his  licorice  root.  When  Ira  pawei 

Even  that  wide-brimmed  gray  hat  was  the  old  fellow  shook  his  head  sorrow^ 
the  same,  but  spattered  with  strange  red-  “That’s  a  bully  idea,”  said  he. 
dish  spots.  From  underneath  his  celluloid  it’ll  cost  tod  much  money.  WTiy^ 
collar  a  loathsome  pink  tie  flaunted  its  what  do  you  think  it  cost  me  to  nm^’ 
frayed  edges  indecently.  A%  he  con-  Congress — jiist  printing  and  haU  hire  and 
templated  his  nephew  with  pride,  he  im-  such  like  along?  A  hundred  and  eighty 
buttoned  his  coat  and  laid  bare  a  fancy  dollars!  Cash,  too!  You’re  dreaming  too 
vest  that  made  even  the  dining-room  wall-  lively,  Ira.  A  national  campaign  would 


To  Prevent 
Infection 


JNew-Skin  ts  a  genuine 
antiseptic. 

It  has  the  power  of  destroy¬ 
ing  germs  of  infection.' 

This  is  demonstrated  by 
scientific  tests. 

Use  New- Skin  promptly, 
as  directed. 

Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 
NEW- SKIN  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


He  found  no  time  to  solve  the  mystery.  XJ  ZRA  peered  at  the  figures  in  the  book 
Ezra  went  booming  on.  "  with  a  poker  face.  Not  a  musde  m 

“So  our  Family  Skeleton  has  been  wal-  his  giant  frame  moved.  That  irritated  In. 
loping  the  big  pirates  down  in  Wall  He  was  not  accustomed  to  seeing  his  weD- 
Street!”  He  held  Ira  at  arm’s  length,  staged  climaxes  fall  flat.  Only  an  instaiit 
“Fooled  his  old  uncle,  didn’t  he,  Martha?”  before  his  uncle  was  so  enthusiastic,  to  the 
“Just  as  I  said  he  would,  Ezra!”  Martha  point  of  hilarity.  And  now  he  had  become 
flushed  happily.  “He  only  needed  time.”  as  apathetic  as  an  aged  rhinoceros.  In 
“You’re  the  only  one  whoj  understood  ralli^  for  a  supreme  effort.  He  drew 
him  from  the  start,  girl.”  Ezra  surveyed  forth  his  roll  of  bills  that  Trevisem  had 
the  orator.  “Lordy!  Don’t  I  wish  I’d  turned  over  to  him  at  Berrillon’s,  and  with 
been  a  yellowcutionist  back  in  1888!  theatrical  deliberation  whipped  o6  the 
I’d  have  been  sent  to  Congress,  sure  pop!”  elastic  and  spread  the  yellow  boys  on  his 
Ira  shuddered  at  that  loathsome  word,  uncle’s  knee, 
yellowcutionist.  What  if  the  old  fool  “In  case  you  need  a  little  ready  cash 
were  to  use  it  before  the  Beloved  and  for  immediate  improvements,”  he 
Trevison?  Ugh!  But  even  that  wouldn’t  marked  casually,  “we  can  draw  on  this 
be  half  as  bad  as  those  bare  cracked  walls  pocket  money.  Don’t  you  think  we  caa 
and  the  unspeakable  decorations.  To  ge*^  under  way — modestly?” 
save  himself  from  disgrace  he  must  get  the  Uncle  Ezra  contemplated  the  yellow 
whole  house  fixed  up  at  once — cost  what  it  boys  as  he  might  have  regarded  a 
might!  tail  flush.  He  made  no  sign  nor  sound  W 

a  long  and  agonizing  minute.  Then  ht 

UNCLE,”  he  spoke  firmly,  “I  am  grate-  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  understand  this, 
ful  for  that  offer  you  made  me.  I’ve  Why  should  these  plutocrats  give  loae) 

come  to  take  you  up  on  it  right  away - ”  for  our  Cause?  They’re  just  joining  » 

“You  are  mighty  prompt,  boy,”  Ezra  suicide  club,  Ira.  We  want  to  wipe  ort 
grirmed.  “I  like  promptness.  It  shows  the  plutocrats,  don’t  we?  Well,  then 
you’ve  got  an  executive  mind.”  “I  see.”  Ira  smiled  wisely.  “But  ^ 

“There  are  reasons  for  promptness.”  must  remember,  uncle,  that  s^  no 
Ira  followed  through  his  stroke  deftly,  people  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  tit 
“I  have  just  launched  a  nation-wide  evils  of  money.  Furthermore—^* 
movement  against  plutocracy.  Or  rather  straightened  up — “I  have  personally 

an  international  movement - ”  them  into  supporting  my  cause. 

“Bully,  boy!”  Ezra  slapped  his  elephan-  tion,  you  know,  is  a  power!”  ,  ^ 
tine  thigh.  “Hear  that,  Martha?  Inter-  “You  mean  to  tell  me,”  Ezra 
national — ^wow!”  his  knobby  chin,  “that  you  arguedOji* 

“And  here,”  Ira  seized  the  golden  rich  folks  into  handing  over  this 
chance,  “here  in  this  old  Cummins  “I  mean  just  that,”^  Ira 
homestead,  dear  uncle,  we  shall  have  the  imcle’s  knee.  “And  I’ve  done 


Baby  Midget 


Hose  Supporters  hold  the  socks  securely 
and  allow  the  little  one  absolute  freedom 
of  action,  so  necessary  to  health,  growth 
and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled  parts 
of  the  “  Baby  Midget  ”  have  smooth, 
rounded  corners  and  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  baby’s  skin,  like  the 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 

For  Woman,  Mlmtaa  and  CHUdram 

it  is  always  equipped  with  the  famous 
Oblong  All  Ruijber  Button  —  proof 
against  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 

Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD  BVBRVWHBSB  OR  SBVT  SOSTTAID 
GRORCB  frost  cn.,  -MAKBRS,  BOSTON 


On  all  News-stands 

Twenty  cents  a  copy  or  sent  to  your 
home,  every  month,  for  a  year,  for  $2. 

V  Write  to  ROMANCE,  Butterick  _/ 
/V  Building;,  New  York  ' 


Nix  on  the  Friendship 

A  story  in  which  business  and 
love  mix  with  humorous  results 
by  Frederick  Bruegger 

The  Mother  of  the  Rain  by  Eden  Phillpotts 

Romance  of  the  West  Indies,  love,  buried  treasure  and  superstition. 

My  God,  Mary!  by  Nan  Moulton 

A  powerful  and  human  story  of  the  British  anny  on  the 
line  of  march — the  humor  and  spirit  of  the  Tommies  and 
their  officers  in  the  ordinary  day’s  work  and  of  the  strange 
loyalty  of  a  girl  refugee  of  the  Army  of  Liberation. 

Blood  of  Covenanters  by  Gordon  Young 

The  Pilgrimage  by  A.  E.  JV.  Mason 

The  Young  Folks  by  H.  C.  Bailey 

The  Oil  of  Human  Kindness 

by  Ruth  Brierly  Millring 
Bud’s  Home-coming  by  Sampson  Raphaelson 
and  the  serials 

The  Rescue  by  Joseph  Conrad 

The  Tempering  by  Charles  Neville  Buck 
The  Eye  of  Zeitun  by  Talbot  Mundy 

are  to  be  found  in  the 
March  number  of 
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The  wonderful  improved  Acousticon 
has  now  enabled  more  than  3  SO, 000  deaf 
people  to  hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do 
the  same  for  you;  arc  so  absolutely  cer-' 
tain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

Famous  Acousticon 

For  lO  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

Tber«  Is  notbinc  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask 
for  your  free  trial  No  money  to  pay,  no  red 
tape,  no  reservations  to  this  offer.  Our  confi¬ 
dence  In  the  present  AoousUoon  Is  so  complete 
that  we  will  gladly  take  all  the  risk  In  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that 

The  J*y  af  Hearng  Caa  Be  Taan  Agak! 

Tbe  famous  Acousticon  has  Improv^ents  and 
patented  features  whtch  cannot  be  duplicated^ 
BO  no  matter  what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask 
for  a  free  trial  of  t^  New  Acousticon.  You’ll 

Ett  It  promptly*  and  if  it  doesn’t  make  you 
ear,  return  it  and  you  will  owe  us  nothlnc— 
not  one  cent. 

Dictagrapk  PradscU  Carparatiaa 

1325  Caiidler  BoiMing,  New  York 


AS  she  stood  beside  the  long  kitdia 
sink,  her  strong  white  han^  clasped 
in  sudden  joy  and  her  red  lips  parted,  the 
spell  of  the  old  room  fell  upon  Ira,  Beside 
her,  the  old  stone  crock  from  whidi  In 
used  to  steal  gingersnaps;  behind  her,  od 
hand-beaten  iron  hooks,  the  bunushed 
copper  pots  and  puns  that  had  gleamed 


Why  Gamble? 


The  great  law  of  Action  and  Reaction 
governs  both  spieculadve  and  invest¬ 
ment  markets.  While  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  anticipate  day-to-day 
*  ripples,  ”  the  great  major  movements 
are  as  regular  as  the  tides  themselves. 


REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  statistics,  accurately  fore¬ 
cast  these  major  movements.  They  enable  you 
to  spot  the  retd  “buys"  at  low  tide— to  sell  out 
as  your  holdings  reach  the  peak — and  then  to  buy 
in  again  at  bed-rock  prices. 
REPORT  ON  REQUEST 
Full  details  of  the  Babaon  Method  of  In  vestment 
and  our  booklet,  GfUing  tkt  Mott  from  Your 
dfeney  will  be  sent  to  interested  investors  gratis. 

Merdy  ask  for  Bolledn  AP.SO 

THl  BABSON  STATIITICAL  OBGANISATION 
WBLLBSLBY  HILXS,  MASS. 

Tht  lartttt  Organitatiou  tf  Ht  CAsraeter  in 
Uu  WorU 


ABANRIX 


II0NEY-MAKINGFARIIS-17STATES 


SIO  to  SlOO  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 
to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  A  SlTMt  Far*  AgsKy,  202CV.  Sh  Mg.,  New  T«k 
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MARCH  20  LAST  DAY 

to  get  JACK  LONDON 


“AThief-She?” 

AND  YET— with  a  shiver  she 
him  all  the  sordid  story! 
The  stace  life  -the  nights  of 
drankenaess  -  the  days  of  re¬ 
morse  for  her  sin— all  eras 
ponred  out  in  the  desperate 
tale.  But  he  bved  her  in  spite 
of  all,  and— then  came  the 
astounding  truth  —  the  unex- 

Scted  twist  — tlut  makes  O. 

cnry  the  most  eagerly  read 
of  Amrican  story  tellers. 


The  sets  of  Jack  London  which  have  been  ThTpeii^y^^te 
given  FREE  with  O.  Henry  are  hand- 

D  1  ou  ve  got  a  ^uf  U( 

some  sets  of  books  and  we  cannot  under  '  know  how  ft  fe^s  U 

.  •  111  ygr  I'm  free  nowand  I 

present  conditions  give  such  books  away.  W e  *i“^X^^el,*Tftr 

have  the  choice  of  discontinuing  the  offer  "*^^ut^^^n 

or  giving  you  flimsier  books.  We  prefer  to  nesofo. Henry, 

stop  the  offer.  I— 

Before  doing  so  we  wish  to  make  this  one  announcement.  As  long  as  the 
present  edition  lasts  you  can  get  the  O.  Henry  at  its  regular  price  and  ‘the  Jack 
London  FREE.  This,  however,  is  your  last  chance.  Send  the  coupon  without 
money  at  once  and  get  your  O.  Henry  for  examination  and  Jack  London  FREE. 


274  Short 
Stories 


tl,llK 
Besidt 
di  In 
ler,  00 
nisbed 
Icantd 
at  her 
I  which 
<dasscs 
youni 
me  the 
Dother. 
imins- 
famih 


He  finds  romance  everywhere — in  the  department 
store — in  the  shop  —  in  the  gutter — in  the  street  car. 
He  laughs  when  he  preaches,  and  preaches  when  he 
laughs.  He  sees  what  no  one  else  sees — but  he  sees  what 
we  have  all  subconsciously  seen  and  makes  us  wonder 
why  we  never  thought  of  it  before. 


Each  and  every  story  in  the  set  of  books  is  new  and 
different — each  with  a  new  beginning — a  new  plot — a 
new  ending — and  so  human — so  full  of  fun — of  pathos — 
of  laughter — of  tears. 

He  knows  how  we  love  rascals — as  a  mother  loves  a 
naughty  child  better  than  a  good  one. 


Tomorrow  may  be  too  late — Today — New  is  your  last  few  sets  left.  There  will  be  no  next  time.  Youf  / 

chana  to  get  a  FREE  SET  of  JACK  LONDON.  chance  is  here  now  —  while  you’ve  got  the  / 

Don’t  miss  it.  Delay  will  cost  you  money.  Don’t  be  coupon  before  you  —  send  it  —  save  money,  y 

left  out  of  this  last  chance  offer.  There  are  comparatively  DO  IT  NOW!  *■*“ 

/  Review 

Send  the  Coupon  Now 

•  M  Send  me  on  ap* 

Let  Jack  London  frtt — and  join  the  millions  who  have  ber  that  the  end  of  the  sale  is  at  hand.  A  • 

wept  and  laughed  and  felt  better  for  the  reading  of  O.  day  lost  will  cost  you  money.  Send  .  /  v  “uiSCiJdlS  ai» 

Henry’s  warm,  kindly,  joyous,  tragic  bits  of  life.  Remem-  the  coupon  now— today— at  once.  /  uo'iJi.iL’idlid !»  dU! 


THE  Review  of  reviews  ca 

F^lbli•k•rs  of  tKe  American  Review  of  Reviews 


New  York 


Ath/rest 


ip  OtfnpatioH . 

f  Tbe  special  K  Keratol  bindiaf  o(  O.  Henry 
costs  o^y  a  few  cents  more  a  votume  and  has 
proved  a  favorite.  For  this  mote  luaurious  bind¬ 
ing  clunge  above  to  Sl-00  in  five  days  and  then  $3.00 
month  for  9  nnintha. 
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punctuated  by  the  clatter  of  Martlu’i 
pots  and  pans  and  by  pleasant  odon. 
How  long  Ezra  ambled  on  he  never  knew 
nor  cared.  But  at  last  Martha  sang  out- 
“Well,  supper’s  ready.  Let’s  eat  ri^ 
here  in  the  kitchen.  It’ll  save  Ingpn, 
dishes  in  and  out,  won’t  it?’’ 

They  pulled  up  around  the  big  kitdien- 
table  and  confronted  a  beautiful  1^  d 
creamed  chicken,  a  monstrous  platter  of 
fried  eggs  framed  in  a  gold  halo  of  sizzling 
fried  potatoes;  a  mountain  of  cri^  honK> 
baked  bread  flanked  with  plates  of  butter,  a 
chipped  bowl  brimming  with  grape  jelly 
and  a  towering  pitcher  of  milk.  F«  a 
few  minute  Ira  was  as  wide  awake  as  a 
rooster  at  sunrise.  That  creamed  chicken! 
How  could  anybody  drowse  in  its  presena! 
Set  it  down  in  any  graveyard  and  Resnr- 
rection  Day  would  arrive  without  waiting 
for  Gabriel  and  his  trump.  Martha,  too, 
had  been  picked  by  destiny!  What  a  cook! 
Consider  that  bread!  No  eminent  states¬ 
man  would  ever  scorn  that  loaf.  Indeed, 
it  might  even  play  a  part  in  converting 
dissenters  to  the  Cause.  Even  the  Cow 
was  ordained  to  play  her  modest  part  in 
the  Second  American  Revolution.  ScBd 
comforting  food,  this  rustic  diet!  Builds  a 
man  up.  Gives  him  energy  for  great 
deeds.  Very  important  for  a  leader  to  be 
fed  properly.  He  ought  to  be  under  a 
physical  trainer  like  a  great  athlete.  Might 
even  outgrow  those  disgraceful  collw. 
Then  he  could  marry  the  Woman  of  Destiny 
without  humiliation.  Horrible  for  a  nice 
girl  to  wed  what  she  supposed  was  a  mao, 
only  to  find  a  family  skeleton - 

“Here’s  to  the  success  of  the  Common 
People  and  their  leader!” 

Ira  jerked  his  head  with  a  painful  snap. 
Ezra  was  grinning  at  him  across  the  rim 
of  a  glass  of  cream.  The  leader  groggily 
lifted  his  glass  and  drank  to  the  toast. 

“Sleepy,  eh?”  His  uncle  wagged  his 
head.  “Well,  toddle  along  to  bed,  boy. 
Martha,  hitch  up  Sally,  will  you,  while 
I’m  fetching  up  a  couple  of  cases  of  Little 
Marvel.  (5)t  to  run  to  town  with  them. 
You  be  looking  the  house  over  to  see  what 
we  need  for  Headquarters.  I’ll  get  back 
with  some  men  around  nine  o’clock.” 

Ira  mumbled  good  night  and  dragged 
his  leaden  feet  to  Ezra’s  pungent  room. 
He  did  not  spray  his  pipe-organ  throat. 
He  did  not  even  suck  a  lozenge  nor  exhale 
the  vowels.  He  pulled  off  his  exquiate 
raiment  and  tumbled  into  a  bed  of  dreams. 

The  next  instalment  of  “Dictated— But  Sot 
Red”  will  appear  in  the  April  number. 


Dons  at  Sixteen 

®y  ^dary  Stewart  Cutting 

A  WONDER-DA  V,  so  sweet! 

Soon,  soon  is  coming, 

With  joy  my  soul  to  greet 
Beyond  all  summing. 

What  are  these  words  I  keep 
Still,  still  repeating — 

VVTience  are  these  thoughts  that  sleep 
In  my  heart’s  beating? 

Oh,  in  this  strange,  new  tongue 
I’m  but  a  lisper! 

Hark — from  yon  shadows  flung. 

Was  that  Love’s  whisper? 


Master  Craftsmanship 


M  our  home 
need*  thi*  seme 
Colt  protection 
— the  protection 
of  “the  world's 
right  arm.  "  For 
now  that  the 
Coll  is  back  in 
Gvihan  Service 
you  do  not  need 
to  accept  a 
“  Second  Beat.'* 


NO  handiwork  of  man  possesses  a  finer  degree 
of  mechanical  exactness,  a  nicer  precision  of 
working  parts,  a  more  compact  strength  than 
the  creation  of  the  master  gunsmith — 

And  to  have  maintained  unquestioned  leadership 
for  over  eighty  years — keeping  step  with  every 
advance  of  an  inventive  age — is  the  return  made 
by  the  great  Colt  factories  to  a  trust  imposed  by 
Government  request. 

Since  it*  adoption  in  1911,  the  Colt  Automatic 
PistoL  caliber  .45,  ha*  been  the  official  side  arm 
of  our  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  with 
them  did  its  “bit”  overseas. 

COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO. 
HARTFORD.  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
Mamdaduttn  d 

Cok|t  Rerolrcn  Cok^t  Automalic  Pieob 

Cok'i  (Bfownia^  Autonatic  Cak*>  (Btowniu^  Automalic 

MaciuDe  &»•  Machine  Riln 


-FIREARMS 

i  4r  c 


Held  to  the  Highest 
of  All  Standards 


4. 

TmfoMwfc 
Ret  U  8  PM  Off 
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MARY  WOLLASTON 


not  coming  at  all  sne  nuea  nim  wiin  lerror  inai  ne  was  me  oniy  one  in  a  goou  long 
lest  she  had  gone  for  good — would  not  while  that  she  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
come  back  even  when  he  was  ready  for  flock  with. 

lier  When  that  panic  was  upon  him,  he  She  came,  he  learned,  of  a  Virginia 
h»ted  Paula  with  a  de\-ouring  hatred.  family  which  had  migrated  during  her 

Of  the  human  original  of  his  blue-eyed  early  childhood  to  California.  It  was 
princess  he  saw  during  those  weeks  obvious  that  they  were  well  bred,  but 
^ing.  On  that  first  Sunday  when  he  equally  so  that  they  were  not  very  corn- 
lunched  at  the  house  he  heard  them  speak  petent — the  victims,  he  judged,  of  a  lot 
of  a  member  of  the  family,  a  daughter  of  of  played-out  Southern  ideas  and  traditions. 
John  Wollaston’s  named  Mary,  who  had  They  were  still  living  and  March  allowed' 
been  living  in  New  York,  and  had  recently  himself  to  guess  that  they  were  one  of  the 
returned  but  was  not  lunching  at  home  that  minor  reasons  why  Doctor  John  had  to 
day.  He  got  the  idea  then  that  she  might  earn  a  lot  of  money, 
be  the  girl  who  had  so  mysteriously  come  Paula  with  her  splendid  physique  and 
in  and  sat  beside  him  while  Paula  sang;  gorgeous  voice  must  have  looked  to  them 
and  without  any  evidence  whatever  to  like  the  famdy  hope.  They  had  managed 
support  this  surmise,  it  became  a  settled  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  send  her 
conviction.  But  an  odd  shrinking,  al-  abroad,  but  evidently  without  any  idea  of 
most  superstition,  as  he  had  contest  to  the  time  and  the  money  it  takes  to  erect 
Jennie,  from  doing  anything  that  might  even  the  most  promising  material  into  a 
break  the  spell  kept  him  from  asking  any  genuine  success,  .\fter  a  year  or  two,  she 
questions.  h^d  been  abandoned  to  niake  her  way  as 

During  the  first  week  of  his  almost  daily  best  she  could, 
visits  to  the  house  he  got  repeated  inti¬ 
mations  of  her,  a  glimpse  once  through  an  TJVEN  now  that  they  were  safely  con¬ 
open  door  on  the  third  floor  into  a  room  ^  signed  to  the  past,  Paula  could  not 
that  struck  him  as  being  probably  hers,  talk  about  the  shifts  and  hardships  of  that 
The  impression  once  more  when  he  was  time  with  any  relish.  The  discouragements 
coming  down  from  the  music-room  that  must  have  suidt  in  pretty  deep.  She 
this  was  the  door  which  he  had  just  heard  hinted — it  was  not  the  sort  of  topic  she 
softly  shut  as  if  some  one,  the  princess  could  discourse  candidly  about — that  the 
bnself,  cf  course,  who  had  stood  listening  blackest  of  those  discouragements  had 
to  the  music  for  a  while,  had  withdrawn  come  from  the  amorous  advances  of  men 
there  when  she  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  open  op- 
Once  on  the  settle  in  the  hall  he  saw  a  portunities  to  her,  but  wanted  a  quid  pro 
riding-cit^  and  a  small  beaver  hat  that  he  quo. 

felt  a  curious  certainty  belonged  to  her,  He  asked  her  in  that  connection  whether 
and  once  out  of  a  confusion  of  young  during  those  hard  times  she  had  never 
voices  in  the  drawing-room  and  a  dance-  felt  inclined  to  fall  in  love  on  her  own 
tune  going  on  the  victrola  he  heard  some  account. 

one  call  out  her  name,  but  didn’t  hear  her  “I  never  cared  a  snap  of  my  fingers  for 
answer.  Perhaps  she  had  answered  with-  any  man,”  she  said  with  obvious  sincerity, 
out  speaking.  The  dumb  princess  again,  “until  I  saw  John.” 

Then  suddenly  even  these  faint  hints  This  slowness  of  her  erotic  develop- 
of  her  presence  ceased,  and  he  remarked  ment  surprised  him  rather  until  he  evoked 
their  ab^nce  with  a  troubled  wonder  until  the  explanation  that  her  energies  had  been 
one  day  Paula  volunteered  the  statement  focused  completely  upon  her  musical 
that  Mary’  had  gone  away  on  a  visit,  out  ambition.  Music,  since  she  was  a  real 
to  Wyoming,  where  a  great  friend  of  hers,  musician,  had  been  a  genuine  emotiortal 
Olive  Corbett,  and  her  husband  had  a  outlet  for  her. 

ranch.  March  speculated  rather  adtivelv  upon 


'“$100  a  Week!, 

Think  What  That  Mean*  To  Us!” 

“They’ve  made  me  Superintendent — 
and  doubled  my  salary !  Now  we  can  have 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  we’ve  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  vou,  Nell, 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
livi^! 

“The  president  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro¬ 
motion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  Now 
my  chance  has  come — and  thanks  to  the 
I.  C.  S.,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  biraer  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  tb.-m 
to  have? 

You  can  lA  lit  Pick  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  it  right 
In  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Yes.  you  com  do  Itt  More  than  two  million  have  done  it 
in  the  last  tweo»-«lght  years.  More  than  100.000  are  doing 
It  right  now.  Without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can 
)olo  them.  Mark  and  mall  this  coupon! 


iNTERMATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2652,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Kiplatn,  without  ebUgatliia  sse,  how  I  eaa  qnaUfg  lor  thn 
posittoa,  «r  In  tha  sublscires/brs  which  I  maefe  X. 
niuomosL  ugiana  nsALBSMANSHiP 

'  nsewti  llskths  laC  Byi.  ‘  ADVU'TUING 
I  ■Isetrie  WMag  '  Window  Trimmer 

Z  Tstograph  Baglassr  *  Show  Card  Witlar 

.  Talsphoaa  Work  .  Sign  Paiamr 

I  ■BtMiaiOSI,  ■aoiaaga  '  ItSlrosd  Trelamsa 

’  ■nkeelnl  BralWmaa  [  ILLUSTRATINC 

.  ■sahtse  Ibso  rreitlee  .  Cartooning 

I  Toelmsksr  '  mnniSS  iallASnSiT 

,  Css  Knglns  Operating  .  Prirata  Saerstary 

C  CIVIL  BNGINRER  ‘  BOOXKBBPBR 

.  Sarraylae  aad  Raaeiag  _  Itaaearaaktr  aad  Tyatm 

.  HISS  rORSRsa  ar  U«'R  ,  Cart.  Pah.  Accountant 

,  STsnOBSRV  UOIRHR  ,  TRAFPIC  MANAGER 

Marina  Raglnaar  .  Railway  Acoonniaal 

.  Ship  Draliaman  .  CommarcinI  Law 

;  ARCHITECT  .  GOOD  ENGUSH 

.  Oiatraittr  aad  Balldar  Taschar 

,  traMtaataral  nritlinia  Oaawaa  Itkaal  lahlaata 

.  Concrata  BnlMar  .  Mathamatlra 

,  Stmctaral  Enginaar  ’  CIVIL  SERVICE 

'  PUniHM  tan  REITUS  '  lUUway  MaU  Clark 
'  Sheet  Maaal  Worker  ,  SDTOROMLS  OrSESTIBR 


■  20  CtS.  7rrm.'.l  n  W^- 

Woamr  reoeoUy  Introduced 
by  US  has  aucoeeded  erery- 
where  and  proved  to  be  the 
moat  showy  garden  annual. 
Nothing  can  aurpaaa  the 
maaa  of  bloom  which  It 
shows  all  Summer  and  Fall. 
We  now  ^'re 

scarlet,  as  ww  as  rrlmaon. 
All  these  colors  mixed.  20 

"*wRh'^MWir  order  we  send 
I  trial  pkt.  each  ol  Plant 
Waahla.  most  decorative 

Mata  Mykrtda,  white, 
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Otg  Catalsg.  nO  far  20  ata. 

Mg  Catalsg.  froo.  All  Sower  and  vegetable  seed.t, 
bulbs,  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  Snest  Gladi¬ 
oli.  Dahlias.  Cannae,  Irises.  Peonies,  Perennials,  Shrubs. 
Vines.  Ferns,  Peas.  Asters,  Paudes,  etc.  All  special  prise 
strains,  and  many  sterling  novelties. 
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Infantile  ^ 
Paralysis  7 

^used  this  Deformity  jflH 

This  letter  from  Hon.  Bord  Wat- 
kins,  member-elect  Mi^issippl 
Houseof  Kepre9entatiTea.andMrs. 

Watkins,  should  interest  every  ' 
parent  of  a  crippled  chfld. 

Oar  son  Raymond  walked  if/  I 
the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  doe  fij  W 
to  Infantile  Paralysis.  He  was  L  ■ 
in  your  Sanitarium  exactlyfour  m 

months  when  he  came  home  " 

with  a  straight  foot,  walking 
perfectly  flat  and  with  ease. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Watkins, 

R.  R.  No.  1,  Lamar,  Miss. 

FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  tbor- 
oncbly  eiiulpped  private  Institu¬ 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatmentof  Club  Feet,  Infantile 
Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases  and  De¬ 
formities,  Hip  Disease,  Wry  Neck, 
etc.,  especially  as  found  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  younr  adults.  Our  book, 
“Deformities  and  Paralysls”j^al80 
“Book  of  References’*,  free.  Write 
for  them. 

McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
86S  Aabcrt  Ava,  Su  Loom,  Mo. 
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C.  W.  Ransom.  503  Essex  Bid*.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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John  must  have  come  into  Paula’s  life, 
he  reflected,  at  a  time  when  the  musical 
outlet  to  her  energies  had  been  dammed 
up.  Her  main  stream,  like  that  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  cut  a  new  channel  for 
itself. 

Had  there  been,  he  wondered,  some 
similar  obstruction  in  the  main  channel  of 
John  Wollaston’s  emotional  life?  .\ny- 
how  there  was  no  doubt  that  for  the  fiye 
years  since  this  cataclysm  had  occurrM 
the  course  of  true  love  had  run  smooth  and 
deep.  But  suppose  now  that  through  La 
Chaise’s  intervention,  Paula’s  musical 
;  career  were  again  opened  to  her,  would  the 
current  turn  that  way?  W'ould  John  be 
left  stranded?  Had  Paula  herself  any 
misgivings  to  that  effect? 

That  5ie  was  deeply  troubled  about  her 
present  relation  with  John  and  in  general 
about  John  himself  would  have  been  plain 
to  a  less  penetrating  eye  than  Anthony’s. 
There  was  no  open  quarrel  between  them, 
Wollaston  dropped  into  the  music-room 
sometimes,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  ask 
how  the  opera  was  getting  along.  His 
manner  to  March  on  these  occasions  was 
one  of,  perhaps,  slightly  overwrought 
politeness,  but  the  intention  of  it  did  not 
seem  hostile.  Toward  Paula  he  presented 
the  image  of  humorous,  affectionate  con¬ 
cern,  the  standard  behavior  of  the  per¬ 
fect  husband. 

It  was  Paula,  on  these  occasions,  who 
gave  the  show  away,  betraying,  by  a  self- 
conscious  eagerness  to  make  him  welcome, 
i  the  fact  that  he  was  not.  She  made  the 
nustake  of  telling  him  he  looked  tired  and 
worried,  facts  too  glaringly  true  to  be 
bandied  about  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
He  looked  to  March  as  if  he  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  elastic  limit  of  complete 
exhaustion.  That  it  looked  pretty  much 
like  that  to  Paula  herself  was  made  evident 
from  the  way  she  once  spoke  about  him, 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  after  he  had  left  the 
room. 

“He’s  working  so  insanely  hard,”  she 
said.  “Nights  as  well  as  days.  I  don’t 
believe  he’s  had  five  hours’  consecutive 
sleep  this  week.” 

When  March  wanted  to  know  why  he  did 
it,  she  hesitated. 

“I  think  it’s  partly  because  he  feels  he 
has  to,”  she  said.  “To  earn  the  money, 
I  mean.  He  never  tells  me  anything 
about  it,  but  I  know  he’s  been  buying  a  big 
farm,  half  of  it,  for  Rush  and  that  that’s 
only  the  beginning  of  what  he’s  going 
to  have  to  put  into  it.  And  I  guess  we’re 
a  pretty  expensive  family,  too,”  she  con¬ 
cluded.  “Of  course  in  a  way  he’s  rich. 
He  always  used  to  seem  like  a  perfect 
millionaire,  and  he  can’t  be  really  worried 
about  that.  He  said  the  other  day  that 
if  I  needed  any  extra  money  for  this — ” 
she  nodded  toward  the  score  on  the  piano — 
“I  was  to  let  him  know.  Of  course  he 
isn’t  happy  about  it,  and  I  suppose  it  makes 
him  take  things  harder.” 

Naturally  enough  March  agreed  with 
her  here.  John  Wollaston  was  clearly 
a  member  of  the  Gold  Coast  class.  It 
wasn’t  thinkable  that  his  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  could  be  real.  The  unreality  of  them 
was,  of  course,  the  measure  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  his  fear  of  losing  Paula — of  seeing 
the  main  current  of  her  life  shift  once  more 
to  its  old  channel.  Did  Paula  see  that, 
March  wondered?  What  was  it  she  foresaw? 

He  got  imexpectedly  a  partial  answer 
one  day  in  the  course  of  one  of  their 


quarrels  about  the  opera.  He  had  un- 
guardedly  given  expression  to  his  growiv 
despondenej’  about  it.  ^ 

“This  thing  can’t  go,”  he  had  saii 
“It’s  getting  more  lifeless  from  week  to 
week.  We’re  draining  all  the  blood  ow 
of  it  and  this  stuff  we’re  putting  in  instead 
is  sawdust.” 

She  whipped  round  upon  him  m  a  sud- 
den  tempest.  “It’s  got  to  go,”  she  said. 
“It ’s  got  to  be  made  to  go.  If  what  you’it 
putting  into  it  is  sawdust,  take  it  out 
Put  some  heart  into  it.” 

He  had  been  staring  gloomily  at  the 
score.  Now  he  turned  from  it.  “ThatS 
what  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  do,”  he  said. 

SHE  came  up  and  took  him  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders  so  violently  that  it  nughtalmott 
be  said  she  shook  him.  “You  can’t  let  go 
like  that.  It’s  too  late.  Everything  I’ve 
got  in  the  world  is  mixed  up  in  it.” 
must  have  read  his  unspoken  ikmight 
there,  for  she  went  on:  “Oh,  I  suppose  you’d 
say  I’d  still  have  John  if  I  did  fail  Wei, 

I  wouldn’t.  He’s  mixed  up  in  it,  too. 
He’d  never  forgive  me  if  I  failed  It’s 
the  fear  I’ll  fail  and  make  myself  lo^ 
cheap  and  ridiculous  that  makes  him  hate 
it  so.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  that!” 

little  later,  when  he  was  leaving 
under  a  promise  to  improve  some  of  the 
passages  they  had  been  arguing  about,  she 
reverted  to-  this  aspect  of  the  matter  and 
added  something.  “John  can  see  what  a 
failure  would  mean,”  she  said  “But 
what  the  other  thing — the  big  real  success- 
would  mean  to  both  of  us  he  hasn’t  the 
faintest  idea  of.  He  won’t  till  I  get  it.” 

“He’s  a  famous  person  himsdf,  of 
course,”  March  observed,  not  without  a 
gleam  of  mischief. 

She  echoed  the  word  quite  blankly,  and 
he  went  on  to  amplify: 

“That  European  Medical  CommisaioB 
that  was  out  here  a  few  weeks  ago  attended 
some  of  his  clinics  in  a  body.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  there’s  a  first-class  hospital  anywhere 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe  where  hi 
tuune  isn’t  known.  That  operation  he 
did  on  Sarah  turned  out  to  be  a  classic,  I 
believe.  He  used  a  new  technique  in  it 
which  has  become  standard  since.” 

But  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  still  kxAed 
incredulous  when  he  went  away,  in¬ 
capable  of  readily  digesting  that  idea  at  ak 
No,  he  wouldn’t  have  bet  much  on  the 
chance  that  any  great  success  of  bets 
could  reunite  them.  The  love  life  that 
they  had  been  enjoying  this  past  five  y^ 
hadn’t  thrown  out  any  radicles  to  bind 
them  together — children,  for  instance. 

He  wondered  why  there  had  been  no 
children.  He  was  not  inclined  to  accept 
the  first  explanation  that  came  to  hand, 
namely,  that  she  hadn’t  wanted  any.  She 
had  spoken  once  of  her  childlessness  in  a 
tone  that  didn’t  quite  square  with  that 
explanation.  Nor  had  she  said  it  quite « 
she  would  had  she  felt  that  her  husbaw 
shared  equally  in  her  disappointmmt.  u 
was  all  very  intangible,  of  course,  just  the 
way  she  inflected  the  sentence.  “You  W 
I  haven’t  any  children.”  Was  it  Jo* 
that  didn’t  want  them?  Well,  he  had  W 
of  his  own,  of  course.  Had  he  shrunk  froo 
having  this  new  passion  of  his  dome^ 
cated?  .\nd  then  he  was  a  gynecologat 
Was  he,  perhaps,  afraid  for  her? 
planation  had  a  sort  of  plausibility  abort 
it  for  .\nthony  March.  If  that  were  tn*i 
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PInsor  PriaU.  Lenoos  baaed  oa  Henry  Systeo 
□■Mni  olliin  Prenaiinc  Court  Exnibita. 
Oewin  Wacner.  19M  Broadway.  New  Yorb. 


Vkoto  Finishing 


Everytoiys  Business 

interesting  little  ANNOUNCEMlNfS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READING 


IM  aew  ler  Bee  booklet  entitled  "How  To  Be  Sueeeaa- 
M  la  Tbo  Baal  BMatc  Bualneaa."  State  praaeot  oeau- 
MMa.  Cooperative  Realty  Co.,  Dept.  27, 

Cuwo.  Oamomla. 


Saleamaa  —  City  or  Travellns,  Experlenoe  unneoea- 
•ary.  Send  lor  llat  ol  openlnga  and  full  partleulara. 
Prmare  In  spare  time  to  earn  the  bis  aalaiiea  —  82,500 
to  810,000  a  year.  Employment  aervlee  rendered  mem- 
ben.  National  Saleaman’a  Tralnlnc  Aaaoelatlon.  Dept 
143C.  Chleaso. _ . 


Wt  aV  start  yen  m 


Raprsseatatlvas,  men  and  women,  wanted  to  handle  a 
Brst  claaa  Industrial  Issue  of  seven  per  cent,  preferred 
stock  srltta  common  as  bonus,  on  a  commlaalon  basis. 
.State  qnalUcatloos  and  references  to  Box  BIOS,  Claaa  Ad. 
Dept.,  Evebtbodt'8  Ma(iasiiib.  Butterlck  Bid*.,  N.  Y. 


Slorfcsr  Photoplay,  etc. 

Mm  Hslp  far  Writers — My  sales  advice  and  helpful 
stMam  Bay  permit  you  to  sell  your  storlea  photoplays 
■(  Mry  Ideas  at  well  above  the  usual  prieea  Fees 
aalBala  laquirles  Invited.  O.  A.  Strader .^Conaultlnc 
MMr.Uairnth  Are..  N.  Y.  (Formerly  of  Paramount- 
Mash  IMlsn  Ptctunv ) 


Men  or  Woman — Make  850 — 875  wedt  sellinc  Joas 
Crystal  Compound.  Waabee  dothea  quick  without 
rubbing  or  boiling.  Wonderful  seller.  Send  lOe  tor 
Sample  and  Big  Profit  Plan.  Utility  Mfg.  Co.  De^  S> 
Chippewa  Falla,  Wh. 


Apanta — 840-8100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co- 
431Y.  N.  Clark.  (Chicago. 


tkstaeiays  Wanlad.  Big  prices  paid.  You  can  write 
Pm  ws  Mow  you  how.  Easy,  fascinating  way  to 
an  Bsaw  W  spare  time.  Free  Details.  Rex  Pubs., 
la  17L  Dl.:  CU^. 


May  ia(  Flay  Writl) 
Asaat’  Plea,  Dept. 


A  wonderful  little  book  of  money- 
nUooa.  Idsas;  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Itlng.  Absolutely  free.  Just  address 
itTS,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


-wwOTwn  MnwTn  or  revaHm.  ress  mooerate. 
SSnmleaee  lavtted.  Laura  D.  WUck,  Broker  In 
M8,8nA.  LoogaCTe  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

WiWsFhssppIsys;  825  to  8300  pidd  any  one  for  suitable 
naa  eipsnaiem  or  suggesthma.  Experience  unaeoes- 
a^esaalete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
FndaaiLe^  3P0.  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

S!?*  jjewt  Itsms  and  Short  Stories  for  poor  In  spare 
S5h^!TO  *SiirM^  Prum  Reporting 

lavcstnienls 

•jwsUrs-^teeoatly  establlabed  Massachusetts  cor- 
JSJJJJimmes  to  piam  a  part  of  Its  stock  among  readers 
■  »■— iMar  s  and  ogers  for  sale  a  limited  amount  of 
y*  1*  Prdorred  Stock.  Bonus  50%  Common. 

Mjy  be  made  In  monthly  Instalments, 
yf***  *1  B>1Q.  Claselfled  Ad.  Dept.,  Etbbtboot's 
■kauPk.  Butterlck  Bldg..  New  YorkT 

Makes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  the 
wS  ta  uSCIi'V***!*’^***?’-  Shudl  or  Ime  sums  In- 
I55J;  ■Sgy.AmerleanIndustrles  to  net  7%  to  •% 
SSLy?:  y?  •»  plan  how  to  Invest  oo  81 .00  a  month. 
y*  bwaa  A  Oo,.  841  Beacon  Boston.  Mass. 

fkn  aad  Entertainment 

SS*— ***^y***».8hetches.  Monologues,  Dialogues, 
fSS  JM*"*  Materials.  Jokes.  RedtaUons. 

Musical  Pleeea  Entertainments  for 
V  sTHy  .Make-tp  Goods  Large  Catalog  Free. 
*Q>..  Dept.  85,  Chicago. 

Magic.  Cata- 

S  iA*JS£.*^g*y  Pkrior  Tricks  with  500  Hliatra- 
“Mlwe  free.  Bornman  Magle 
r^mr.  104  Wmt  34tb  Street.  New  York. 


Should  your  dealings  with  any 
advertiser  prove  other  than  satis¬ 
factory,  your  prompt  report  to 
the  publishers  will  be  appreciated. 


InstmcUon 

Taladraphy  (both  Morae  and  WIrelem)  and  Railway 
Acoonntliut  tau^t  thoroughly  and  quickly.  Big  aala- 
rlee  now  jMtld.  Or^  opportunitica.  OMsst  and  Largest 
Sebool,  W.  45  yean.  Catalog  free.  Dodges  fnstttutc, 
32iid  8t..  Valparaiso,  fnd. _ 

Do  you  waat  to  hotter  your  positloo?  We  will  train 
and  plaee  you  before  you  ptur  us.  Rtudy  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 
Aeoountaney.  etc.  Ask  lor  Plan  AA.  Greenfield  Business 
Coll^.  Greenfield.  Ohio. _ 

Bara  84#  to  8tM  weekly.  Learn  Sign  Scenic:  Auto 
Painting,  Papertianglng  and  Decorating,  Showcard  writ¬ 
ing,  Gralnliig.  Paewlim  free,  ddeago  Painting  Schools. 
IM  North  Wells.  CThlcago,  IHInoB. _ 

Paradoa  Shorthand.  System  learned  In  7  days.  Used 
In  U.  S.  Government.  In  oourt  reporting.  In  largest  cor¬ 
poration  In  public  schools.  Full  details  in  dreulars. 
Pangon  instltnte.  fiS  Collssum  Pt.,  New  Orleana,  La. 


Leam  Laodscapo  Architocture  and  Gardening!  Un- 
erowded  Profeanonl  Inexpensive!  Easily  MasteredI 
Earn  as  yon  leam.  Write  lor  Information.  American 

LantMeape  School.  I2C.  Newark.  N.  JG _ 

Llocola -Jefferson  Unlvoraity  —  Home  Study  In  Oed- 
lege.  Theologleal.  Law,  Mnsle,  Business  and  GradujM 
Somola.  Usual  degrees  granted.  Lock  Box  339L. 
Chicago,  nunoh.  _ 


'  degrm  grained.  Lock  Box  339L. 


>d«a  lay  iiie  film  for  dsvelopamnt  and  ffx 

hr  M  Sg  S  "Md  ^  MUtlves  any  ffso  and  15e 
•*5350  tor  one  8  xIO  mountod  ea- 
Roanoke  Photo 
**•  ■*“  Are.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


Booiiicss  Service 

Incorporation  la  Arisona  completed  In  1  day.  Any 
eapRalliatlon.  least  eost,  greatest  advantages.  Transact 
buffneas  anywhere.  Laws,  By-T  aws  and  forms  free. 
Stoddard  Ineorporatlng Co.,  3-A.  Phoenix.  Arts. 
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Salas  Agents  Wanted  In  even  county  to  glOe  all  or 
spare  time.  Posltloos  worth  8750  to  81,600  yenriy.  Wo 
train  the  Inexperienced.  Norelty  Cutlery  Company. 
20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


GovemnMnt  Positions  are  desirable.  Let  our  ex¬ 
pert  prepare  you  for  DepaitmentaL  Railwn  Mall, 
and  other  examinations.  Catalogue  E  free,  write  t^ 
day.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  for  Monogrammlng  AutosL 
traveling  bags,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motorists'  Ae- 
ceaaoriea  Ck>.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Signs  fur  store  and  oSce.  Entirely  new.  Enormoon 
demand  now.  850  week  easily  made.  Sample  trea. 
Chicago  Sign  System,  M32fi  River  St..  Chleago,  lUlnolA 

Big  Monty  and  Fait  Salei.  Every  owner  buys  Gold 
Initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge  81.50;  make  81.35. 
Ten  organ  a  day  tinr.  Write  for  sample  outfit— free. 
American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  25,  East  Orange,  N.  J, 

Write  News  Items  and  Short  Stories  for  pay  In  spare 
time.  Cfopyright  book  and  plans  Free.  Press  Reporting 
Syndicate.  toS  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Sell  Insyd#  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Preventa 
punctures  and  Mowouts.  Double  tire  mlleen.  DetaUsBIea. 
AoMrican  Acceseories  Co..  Dept.  50,  ClncInnatL  Ohio. 

Personal 


drensTbeak  5.  The  Veritaa  Science  Institute,  1400  Broad- 
way.  New  York, _ 

Raser  Blades  re-sharpene<i>  3e  each.  An  edge  that 
sathta.  No  cheeks  accepted.  Blade  Shop,  Room  AR 
Bible  HoiMe.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. _ 

Old  Coins  Wanted 

Look  at  every  coin  yeu  get  t  Many  coins  worth  aeveral 
times  faoe  value  are  In  etreulatlon.  We  buy  and  pay 
Caffi  Premiums  for  thousands  of  coins  and  blDs.  some  aa 
lata  m  IBIO.  Get  posMd.  It  xrlll  pay  you.  Send  4c  for 
our  Laiw  Illustrated  Coin  CTIreular.  Send  now.  Numla- 
matle  Bank,  Dept.  E.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. _ 

For  Office  and  Desk 

“Modem"  Duplicator  — A  Bualnsm  Getter:  81.50 
up.  50  to  75  copies  trxMn  pen.  pencil,  typewriter;  aa 
glue  or  gelatine.  40, (XW  firms  use  It.  From  dtsitre  or 
00  30  days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  (Tee. 
L.  S.  Durkin.  Reeves  Oo.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Correspondence  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  frequently  necessary 
to  give  you  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  his  proposal. 


The  business  behind  each 
offer  is  responsible  and  reliable 
—  otherwise  the  announcement 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appear. 


Basiness  Chances 

la  Easy  sad  Lucrative  Biislnem.  We  tea^  you 
M  MUbUsh  a  successful  eoUec^  "1? 

No  cspltal  required.  iJttfe  oompt^ 
>T»vlor  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  xrritea:  "  Made 
38,600.00  In  1BI.8  and  one 
ETiiSSrSbSred  commlsBtons  of  81«6.00."  O.  H. 

Duton,  Ohio,  writes:  "  Av<rs««<l  »»“■ 
monthly  commlsBlonn  last  year. '  Start 
Stm  mwe  Om.  You  can  aetdere  the  mate  sucoem 
*1  imiMStii  Write  today  tar  free  "  Pointers  and 
■  OoU^lon  Servloe.  781  SUte 

SUTem"*.  _ 

«  BiMln-TT-  of  Your  Own  and  Earn  83,000  to 
•fS  rmly.  In  protesslonal  feea.  making  and  fitting  a 
S^Sity  m  mmure:  readily  learned  by  anyone  at 
Sak  s  tow  weeks:  easy  terms  for  training,  openlno 
with  sU  the  trade  you  can  attend  to:  no 
or  goods  to  buy.  no  agowy  or  aoUmmg. 
XstoMsphmsoo  Laboratory.  IS  Back  Bay.  Boston, 


Patent  Attorneys 

Patents  Procured — Trade  Marks  Bettered — A  com¬ 
prehensive,  expeileooed,  prompt  service  tor  the  protection 
and  develoiHDent  of  your  Ideas.  PreUnUnary  advice 
gladly  furnlsbed  without  charge.  Booklet  of  information 
and  form  tar  diaeloidng  Idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B. 
Owen,  10  Owen  Bf^.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patants.  Write  [or  Fm  Illustrated  Book  and  Evidence 
Of  Coneeptloo  Blank.  Bend  model  or  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  tor  our  free  qplnloo  of  Its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.  Prompt  Attentfon.  Reasonable 
Temm.  VIetor  J.  Evana  A  Co.,  752  Ninth,  Washington, 

D.  C. _ 

Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  tee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  "Inventor's  Gulds"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough. 

543  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. _ _ 

Patent  Sense,  "the  book  tor  Inventors  and  manufactur¬ 
ers."  By  return  mall  Free.  Established  1869.  Write 
Laeey  A  Lacey,  Dept.  GM,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

Real  Estate 


lilMfidsabs— Big  ProfltsI  Marketable  28  days.  Small  Real  Estate 

,m3einltsl.  ^ay8pm^  up.  Demand™^  La„jj  Money  In  grains,  livestock,  fruit. 

MW  Fimwktot  gives  Infor^U^^  »**”  ”*  ^  poultry.  MIehlgan't  Best  hardwood  land.  SIS  to  SU 


MW  Free  DOOXiei  givm  laiurniswvu  euu  ifiiw  imk  vw 
Breeders.  Philadelphia  Squab  Comt- 
riMt.  F,  8210  Almond  Street.  Pblladeiiihia.  Pa. 

CM  Ms  Inslaaas  tor  YourseUI  EstabUah  and  operate 
Tjtm  anum  Specialty  (Jandy  Factory  "  In  your  com- 
^ty”  We  tunitob  everything.  Money-asaking  op- 
mSky  saUadtsd.  Either  men  or  women.  Booklet 
lia  iMdsle  Oo.,  Drawer  94,  Bast  Orange.  N.  J. 

Mm  Maaadcf  Wanted.  —  An  ExeepUooal  Oppor- 
MbferseTenlexperlenoed  aalesmen  or  snles  managers; 
MMtoed  lavcstment  offer:  exclusive  territory:  per- 
-  -dim;  good  tor  85,000  to  820.000  yearly. 

MmMW  8IQA.  Bond  Bldg.,  Wsahington.  D.  C. 


10  to  IflOA.  Best  land  offer  In  U.  S.  from  largest  com¬ 
pany.  Booklet  ffee.  Write.  Sxrigart  Land  Co.,  V12fi3 
Ftost  Natl  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. _ 

Own  your  own  oraaffs  grove  In  beautiful  Frultland 
Park.  Write  today  tor  Information  bow  you  ran  own  It 
on  easy  terms.  Lake  County  Land  Owners'  Association. 
29  Beauty  Street,  Frultland  Park,  Florida. 


These  little  ads  tell  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  services  that  are 
more  or  less  unusual. 


Help  Wanted  ^ 

599  Agents  Wanted  At  Once  For  MltcbeH's  Magle 
Marvel  Washing  Compound,  300%  Profit,  Enormous 
Repeater.  Washes  elotliss  Motlcariy  clean  In  ten  to 
aftecD  mlnutea.  One  thousand  other  uses  In  every 
home.  Astounds  and  delights  every  woman.  Nothing 
else  Uke  H.  Nature's  mightiest  elcanaer.  Contains  no 
lye,  lime,  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  We  positively  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  packare. 
Exclusive  territory.  Own  Your  Osrn  Business.  You 
cannot  fall  to  make  big  money.  Barber,  Ohio,  mad» 
8600  last  month.  Send  tor  free  sample  and  proof. 
Hurry,  hustle,  grab  thla  elmnee.  L.  Mitchell  A  Co.. 
Desk  326,  1312-1314  E.  6Ut..  Chleago. _ 

Agents:  At  last.  Big  money  maker.  Sample  Case 
free.  Contains  18  artidss  of  pure  food  flsvots.  soaps, 
perfume,  toilet  goods,  etc.  Sen  In  every  home.  Lam 
profit  on  every  sale.  Edith  Hsut  made  854  In  one  week. 
Dora  Kraft  made  824  In  spare  time.  Wm.  Turner  placed 
an  order  for  8100.  Anna  Loekray  made  84  an  hour. 
Qso.  Oatm  took  orders  tor  872  In  one  week  foi  flavors  snd 
perfumes.  All  big  seUets.  Every  woman  buys.  Sell 
every  day  In  tbe  year.  Big  repeat  business.  Have  a 
steady  Income.  Order  your  sample  ease  to-day  and 
make  sonw  real  money  and  build  up  a  big  buslneas. 
American  Products  Co.,  1564  Amer.  Bldg.,  Ctndniutl,  O. 

Salesmen  end  snicewomen  to  ei^  on  tbe  better  clam 
of  homes  to  take  orders  for  our  Sanitary  wlre-grip  brusbea, 
dustlem  mops  and  dusters.  Used  everywhere  sind  all  the 
time  In  homee,  hotels,  all  public  bulldlhn  storea,  garages, 
etc.  Unusually  big  cotiunlsstoHe  tor  swing  staple  goods, 
protseted  territory  and  unique  salee  plans  tbat  get  the 
orders.  Big  factory  and  convenient  branebee.  You 
don't  wear  out  much  sboe  leather  with  tbe  big  North 
Ridge  Use.  Write  at  once  for  details.  North  Rldgs 
Brush  Co.,  128  Clark  Avs.,  Freeport,  III. 
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is  for  every  he-man  who  ever  juggled  slum  in  a  mess-kit 
or  threatened  the  bugler  with  homicide.  That  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  The  Home  Sector  is 

A  Young  Man’s  Magazine 

You  don’t  wear  a  bronze  U.  S.  button  on  your  collar 
now — just  a  bronze  discharge  button  in  your  lapel.  But 
you  still  want  the  low-down  on  what’s  happening  in 
Paree,  Coblentz  and  the  best  of  all  sectors— God’s  country. 

In  The  Home  Sector  you  get  the  real  dope  — in  the 
lingo,  service-men  like.  Try  the  current  issue  and  see 
for  yourself. 


On  all  news-stands 


Ten  cents  a  copy 


Write  now  for  special  introductory  offer 

Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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time.  They  say  she  hasn’t  slept  in 
than  half-hour  snatches  since  that  6rst  iir 
She  won’t  let  any  of  us  come  near  ^ 
and  Darby  backs  her  up.  The  doct 
are  all  crazy  about  her.  Say  itH  be  u 
doing  if  Dad  pulls  through.  Wt|-i 
hope  she  makes  it!” 

There  wasn’t  time  to  explore  the  mtat 
ing  of  that  last  remark  just  then,  font 
were  pulling  up  at  the  door  as  he’niadei 
She  laid  it  aside  for  future  reference,  bo*, 
ever.  She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  n#- 1 
Doctor  Darby  on  the  stairs  and  so  tom 
at  once  the  latest  and  most  author^e 
report. 

He  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  her,  k 
she  thought  -he  didn’t  look  very  hopefuL 
He  said,  though,  that  he  believed  her  htk 
was  going  to  get  well.  ‘Medic^,  ij 
hasn’t  more  than  an  even  rhanr^ 
hasn’t  much  fight  in  him  somehor.  Be 
that  stepmother  of  yours  means  to  puDkk 
through.  She  doesn’t  mean  to  be  beattt. 
and  I  don’t  believe  she  will  Fit  irr 
seen  the  equal  of  her.  It  shows  thej’tf 
bom,  not  made.  She’s  never  hai  yoc 
aunt  assures  me,  any  nursing  experiocc 
whatever.” 

Mary  thought  she  detected  a  twib 
in  Darby’s  eye  over  this  mention  of  .Vr 
Lucile,  but  it  was  gone  before  she  ami; 
make  sure. 

“You’re  to  go  up  and  see  him  for  Sve 
minutes,”  he  went  on.  “Paula’s  ketpia 
a  look-out  for  you.  He  mustn’t  be  aHwrc 


A  Parcel  Post  Stamp  Machine 


For  Your  Office 

Does  away  with  the  accumulation  of  loose 
stamps  in  a  box  or  drawer  and  the  resultant 
confusion  and  exposure  to  loss,  spoilage,  misuse 
and  theft.  Keeps  stamps  of  three  denomina¬ 
tions  (or  more,  if  desired)  locked  separately  in 
one  place  in  coils — no  loose  stamps  ever.  Pro¬ 
vides  a  convenient  and  rapid  way  of  selecting  the 
exact  amount  of  postage  required,  by  means  of 
a  simple  pressure  of  the  keys,  and  a  quick,  sani¬ 
tary  way  of  moistening  and  affixing  the  stamps. 

Can  be  had  with  counters  for  recording  all 
stamps  used,  each  denomination  separately. 
Can  also  be  used  with 
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than  that,”  he  said,  “excepting,  alwaji 
Paula.” 

It  was  not  until  she  had  spent  that  hear- 
tearing  five  minutes  at  her  father’s  bed¬ 
side,  while  she  talked  cheerful  little  encon 
aging  futilities  in  a  voice  dtj'  with  tk 
effort  she  had  to  make  to  keep  it  6® 
breaking,  that  she  saw  her  aunt— and » 
grateful  for  Doctor  Darby’s 
Slary  had  never  thought  of  Lucile  befat 
as  an  old  woman,  but  she  seemed 
than  that  now.  broken  and  literaDji  a 
despair  of  her  brother's  life.  And  beyitf 
this  there  was  a  bitterness  which  » 


as  the  stamp  containers  (with  or  without  count¬ 
ers)  of  the  Parcel  Post  Machine  can  be  made 
interchangeable  with  stamp  container  of  the 
Multipost.  With  such  dual  equipment  ^ 
the  denomination  of  stamps  in  your  W  . 
Multipost  can  be  quickly  changed  to  i  ^ 
take  care  of  different  kinds  of  mail  / 
by  simply  changing-  containers.  Ii 

Switching  from  nrst-class  mail  to  tf 

advertising  matter  takes  half  a 

minute.  4 

Free  Trial 

You  will  never  know  how  much  you  rea/fy  I 

need  this  equipment  until  you  have  actually  ■ 

used  it.  We  are  willing  to  send  to  any  office  -I  j 

a  Parcel  Post  Machine  (shown  above)  or  Multi-  J  | 

post  Stamp  Affixer  (shown  at  right)  or  both, 
on  absolutely  Free  Trial.  You  send  no  money 
in  advance;  simply  ask  on  your  letterhead  for  ffm  ; 

Free  Trial  and  then  try  the  machine  in  your 
ovin  office  on  your  oiun  mail. 

Write  us  now  for  either  a  Free  Trial  or 


Booklet 

MULTIPOST  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Some  good  ierrHory  open  for  Salesmen 
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known  your  father  ever  since  he  was  bom, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  Paula  might  have 
gone  on  making  a  fool  of  herself  to  the 
tnd  of  time  without  his  dying  of  it!  He 
was  fond  of  her,  I  will  admit.  But  he 
lad  a  life  of  his  own  that  she  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about.  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  her 
about  it,  and  she  hadn’t  wit  enough  to  see 
it  for  hei^lf.  That’s  the  truth,  and  this 
emotional  sprawl  she’s  indulging  in  now 
doesn’t  change  it.  Meanwhile,  she  is 
adding  to  her  collection  five  new  men!” 

"I  don’t  believe.”  said  Mary  quietly, 
“that  there  is  one  of  them  she  knows 
exists,  or  wouldn’t  poison,”  she  added 
with  a  smile,  “to  improve  Father’s  chance 
of  getting  well.” 

This  won  a  nod  of  grim  assent.  “There 
are  plenty  of  them.  She  could  replace 
them  easily  enough.  But  her  hunger  for 
their  worship  is  insatiable.  For  a  while 
your  father’s  infatuation  satisfied  her. 
She  may  have  tried  to  pull  herself  up  to 
his  lev’el.  I  dare  say  she  did.  But  even 
at  that  time  she  could  not  abide  Wallace 
Hood,  though  he  was  kindness  itself  to 
her,  simply  because  he  kept  his  head. 
Unfortunately  this  poor  young  musician 
was  not  able  to  keep  his.” 

It  seemed  to  Mary,  even  when  allow¬ 
ance  was  made  for  the  bitterness  of  the 
desperate  old  woman,  who  then  went  on 
for  the  better  part  of  an  hour  with  her  bill 
of  particulars,  that  this  must  be  true.' 
Patda  must  have  lost  her  head,  at  any 
rate.  IMiat  Mary  herself  had  seen  the 
liepnning  of  must  have  gone  on  at  an 
acederated  rate  until  it  was  beyond  all 
hounds.  There  had  been  few  hours 
when  March  might  not  come  to  the  house, 
and  none  to  which  he  did  not  stay.  There 
were  whole  days  when  Paula  was  hardly 
out  of  his  emnpany.  She  took  him  about 
her  to  people’s  houses.  She  talked 
awt  him  when  she  went  alone.  Those 
who  had  at  first  not  known  what  to  think 
at  last  had  come  to  believe  that  there  was 
onfy  one  thing  they  could. 

I  tiW  to  suggest  to  her,  quite  early, 
Wore  It  had  gone  so  far,  that  she  was  in 
of  bemg  misunderstood.  It  only 
her  funous.  .\nd  John  was  hardly 

so  When  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had 
^®«n  to  her.  He  would  see  nothing; 
<pt  afaceof  granite  through  it  all.” 

Am  Ladle  »  Mary  asked,  after  a  lit- 
you  think  she  has  really 
.««.uiifaithful  to  Father?” 

— ^Bs  Wollaston  hesitated.  “Should  you 


There’s  a  stamp  of  mas¬ 
ter  craftsmanship  in  the 
design  and  finish  of  this 
Briscoe  sedan  which  de¬ 
lights  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  beholder. 

There’s  a  soothing  comfort 
in  its  deep  upholstery  that 
rests  mind  and  body  alike.  ‘ 

And  there’s  a  smooth  flow 
of  power  ready  to  your 
touch,  delivered  with  the 
fuel  economy  for  which  the 
Briscoe  unit  power-plant  is 
world-famous. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


Coupi  and  touring 
models  OH  the  same 
chassis 


The  CanoiioH  Brisco*  Motor  Compomy,  Limited, 
Br^ckviUe,  Ontar$0 
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— ^and  merriment  abounds, 
then  come  the  happiest 
sweets  of  all — Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers.  A  welcome  always 
awaits  them  with  their  deli¬ 
cate  outer  strips  and  delicious 
creamy  filling. 


It’s  a  case  of  sweets  with  the 
sweet  when  you  serve  Ramona 
and  Anola  Sugar  Wafers  with 
Nabisco.  Together  they  offer 
an  alluring  combination  of  ravish¬ 
ing  flavors  that  will  charm  the 
most  indifferent  palate. 


.The  wise  hostess  knows  the 
peace-of-mind  that  comes  of 
having  on  hand  a  supply  of  these 
ready-to-serve  tid-bits. 


SoU  in  the  famous 
In-er-stal  Trade  Mark  package. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


consider  the  conduct  I  have  described 
to  be  an  example  of  fidelity?”  ^ 

“I  mean  in  the  divorce-court 
Mary  persisted.  ' 

“That,”  her  aunt  said,  more  nearly  inU 
old  manner  than  anything  that  Mary 
yet  seen,  “that  is  a  matter  upon  w^h  I 
have  no  opinion.” 

It  was  a  possibility  that  Mary  had  a». 
templated  as  early  as  that  first  night  of  aH 
when  Paula,  having  sung  his  song,  had 
come  herself  to  find  him  in  Annie’s  old 
bedroom,  where  she  had  had  him  biA^ 
and  with  a  broken  laugh  had  pulled  him 
up  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him.  unaware 
that  she  was  not  alone  with  him.  Out 
kiss,  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  didn’t 
mean  much.  Mary  allowed,  but  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  w  ho  were  going  to  bt 
left  alone  together  a  lot  started  off  that 
way,  they  were  likely  to  get  somewhere. 
.And  where  the  man  was  the  composer  oi 
that  love-song,  and  the  woman  the  angn 
of  it,  it  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  they  would. 

But  this  was  not  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  come  to  when  she  stopped  old  Nat 
on  his  way  down-stairs  to  turn  March  out 
of  the  house.  The  evidence.  Rush’s  and 
.Aunt  Lucile’s,  might  seem  to  point  that 
way,  but  it  didn’t  somehow  m^e  a  con¬ 
vincing  picture.  I  think,  though,  that  in 
any  case  she  would  have  gone  down  to  see 
him. 

He  had  found  himself  a  seat  on  a  black 
oak  settle  in  the  hall  around  the  comer  oi 
the  stairs,  and  his  attitude,  when  she  came 
upon  him,  was  very  like  what  it  had  been 
the  other  time,  bent  fonvard  a  little,  Us 
hands  between  his  knees,  as  if  he  were 
braced  for  something. 

“Paula  won’t  be  able  to  see  you  to-day," 
she  said.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  she 
added  instantly:  “I’m  her  stepdau^ter, 
Mary  Wollaston.  Won’t  you  come  in?" 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  turned 
and  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room. 

So  far  it  had  all  been  rehears^,  on  her 
way  down-stairs,  even  to  the  chair  in  the 
bow  window  which  she  indicated,  havinf 
seated  herself,  for  him  to  sit  down  in. 
She  had  up  to  that  point  an  extracrdinarj’ 
buoyant  sense  of  self-possession.  This 
left  her  for  one  panicky  instant  when  she 
felt  him  looking  at  her  a  little  incredulously, 
as  if,  once  more,  he  wondered  whether 
she  were  really  there. 

“I  think,  perhaps,  you  haven’t  heard  U 
Father’s  illness,”  she  began— not  just  as 
she  had  expected  to.  “Or,  did  you  come 
to  ask  about  him?” 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  hadn’t  heard,  h 
it — yes,  of  course  it  must  be — serious.  !’■ 


sorry. 

sire  was  struck  by  the  instantanei* 
change  in  his  manner.  From  being,  part 
of  him  anyhow’,  a  little  remote— 
gathering  would  have  been  Aunt  Ludles 
term — he  was  vividly  here.  It  wasnr 
possible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  an- 
cem.  .As  a  consequence,  when  ste  began 
informing  him  of  the  state  of  things,  she 
found  herself  pulled  away,  more  and 
from  the  impersonal  phraseology  «  * 
medical  bulletin.  She  told  him  how  the 
attack  had  come  on;  how  they  had  puj  ’ff 
a  bed  for  him  in  the  music-room, 

'  there  was  the  most  air,  and 
was  evident  from  the  first  would  be  a  ^ 
and-death  struggle;  she  quoted  what  K 
had  told  her  when  he  met 
agree  with  Rush,”  she  concluded. 
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u  me  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  this 
-joniin*,  just  so  he’d  know  that  I  had  come 
^  It  isn’t  possible  not  to  believe  that 

he  will  get  well.’’  ' 

^Tjen  she  had  squeezed  away  the  tears 
had  dimmed  her  eyes,  she  »w  that  his 
an  were  bright  with  them.  ‘He’s  more 
than  jtBt  a  great  man,”  he  said  gravely. 
Then  idter  a  moment’s  silence,  ‘‘If 
there’s  anything  I  can  do —  It  would 

be  a  great  privilege  to  be  of  service  to 
hiin.  As  errand-boy,  any  sort  of  helper. 

I  had  some  hospital  experience  at  Bor- 

deaux.”-  ,  .  .  . 

It  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  just  such  an 
Oder  as  any  kindly  di^iosed  inquirer 
would  have  i^e.  Such  as  Wallace  Hood, 
for  example,  had  in  fact  made,  only 
rather  more  eloquently,  less  than  an  hour 
ago.  But  Mary’s-  impulse  was  not  to 
answer,  as  she  h^  answered  Wallace,  with 
a  mere  polite  acknowledgment  of  helpless 
good  intentions.  In  fact,  she  could  find 
for  the  moment  no  words  in  which  to 
answer  him  at  all. 

He  said  then,  “I  mustn’t  keep  you.” 

Even  in  response  to  that  she  made  no 
movement  of  release.  ‘‘There’s  nothing 
even  for  me  to  do,”  she  said,  and  felt  from 
the  look  this  drew  from  him  that  he  must, 
bcre^hly,  have  caught  from  her  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  what  her  admission  really  meant. 

He  did  not  repeat  his  move  to  go,  nor 
speak,  and  there  was  silence  between  them 
for  perhaps  the  better  part  of  a  minute. 

It  was  terminated,  st;’.  rtlingly  for  her,  by 
her  brother’s  appearance  in  the  doorway. 
He  had  on  his  rain-coat  and  carried  his  hat 
and  an  umbrella  in  his  hands. 

“Mary,  I’m  just  going  out,”  he  began, 
then  broke  off  short,  stared,  and  came  on 
into  the  room.  March  rose,  but  Mary, 
after  one  ^ance  at  Rush’s  face,  sat  back 
a  little  more  deeply  in  her  seat.  Rush 
ignored  her  altogether. 

“My  sister  h^  been  away  during  the 
past  few  weeks,”  he  said  to  March.  It 
had,  oddly,  the  effect  of  a  set  ^jeech. 
“If  she  had  not  been,  I’m  sure  she  would 
have  told  you.  as  I  do  now — ”  He 
stmnbled  there,  evidently  from  the  sudden 
blighting  sense  that  he  was  talking  like 
an  actor^-or  an  ass.  “This  isn’t  the  time 
for  you  to  come  here,”  he  went  on.  “This 
home  isn’t  the  place  for  you  to  come. 
l^Tren  my  father’s  well  enough  to  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands  again,  he’U  do 
M  be  sees  fit.  For  the  present  you  wiU 
have  to  consider  that  I’m  acting  for  him.” 

Mary’s  eyes  during  the  whole  of  that 
Vedi  never  wavered  from  March’s  face. 
Tw  was  ijothing  in  it  at  all  at  first  but 
dtar  astonishment,  but  presently  there 
a  Irok  of  troubled  concern  that  gave 
httM  impulse  to  smile.  Evidently  it 
™jwcerted  her  brother  heavily,  for  at  the  ’ 
an  appalling  silence,  not  long 
however,  to  allow  March  to  get 
h^ts  together  for  a  reply.  Rush  turned 
awut  abruptly  and  strode  from  the  room, 
l^ter  they  heard  the  house  door 
,  behind  him. 

;  1^^  two  in  the  drawing-room  were  left 
noking  at  each  other.  Then,  “Please  sit 
1  “^agam,”  she  said. 
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Prettier  T^th 

Safer  Teeth — Without  a  Film 


All  Statements  Af>prm'ed  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Dental  science,  aiter  years  of 
searching,  ham  found  a  film  combat¬ 
ant.  Its  efficiency  has  been  amply 
proved  by  clinicad  amd  laboratory 
tests.  Able  authorities  approve  it 
and  leading  dentists  adl  over  Amer¬ 
ica  are  now  urging  its  adoptioit. 

A  Free  Test  to  Every 
Home 

Tliis  new  method  is  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
a  1 0-Day  Tube  is  sent  to  everyone 
who  wishes  to  prove  its  efficiency. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
day  by  day  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usuad  agent  is  an  acid  harmful 
to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed 
impossible.  But  science  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  harmless  activating  method. 
And  millions  of  teeth  are  now  being 
dauly  brushed  with  this  active  pepsin. 

We  urge  you  to  see  the  results. 
They  are  quick  and  apparent  A 
ten-day  test  will  be  a  revelation. 
Send  the  coupon  for  the  test  tube. 
Compare  the  results  with  old  meth¬ 
ods,  and  you  will  soon  know  what 
is  best.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you 
won’t  forget  for  this  is  importamt 
to  you. 


It  Is  Film  That  Mars 
and  Ruins 

It  is  known  today  that  the  cause 
.of  most  tooth  troubles  is  a  slimy  film. 
Y ou  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 

The  film  is  clinging.  It  enters  crev¬ 
ices  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush  does 
not  end  it  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  dissolve  it.  So  millions  find 
that  well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and 
decay. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
Now  Advised  by  Leading  Dentists  Everywhere 


Ten  Days  WiU  TeU 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  unng  Pepsodent.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See 
how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears.  You  will  then 
kttow  what  clean  teeth  mean. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  94,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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Bubble  Grains  At  Bedtime 


Foods  Easy  to  Digest 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  not  for  breakfasts  only.  Serve  them 
for  luncheons  and  suppers.  Float  in  every  bowl  of  milk. 

These  are  bubble  grains,  airy,  crisp  and  toasted,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size.  No  other  dainty  in  existence  makes  the  milk  dish  so  enticing. 

Every  Food  Cell  Blasted 

Consider  Puffed  Wheat.  Here  is  whole  wheat  made  delightful,  both  in 
texture  and  in  taste. 

Under  Prof.  Anderson’s  process,  every  food  cell  is  exploded.  Digestion 
is  made  easy  and  complete. 

It  supplies  whole-wheat  nutrition.  It  does  not  tax  the  stomach.  It  makes 
milk  inviting,  and  every  child  should  drink  a  pint  a  day. 

Serve  as  a  breakfast  dainty.  Mix  with  your  fmits.  But  don’t  forget  that 
Puffed  Grains  also  form  the  ideal  bedtime  dish. 

Poffed  Grmins  are  the  greatest  of  grain  foods  and  tbe  most 
enticing.  Serve  all  three  lands.  Let  children  revel  in  them. 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice  Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


A  New  Pancake  Delight 

Now  we  make  a  pancake  flour 
mixed  with  ground  Puffed  Rice.  It 
makes  flufity  pancakes  with  a  nut-lilce 
taste — the  finest  pancakes  ever  served. 

The  flour  is  self-raising.  Simply  add 
milk  or  water.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  and  you’ll 
have  a  new  delight. 

Ths  Quaker  &  C>inpany 

Sole  Makers 


CABBAGES  and  SHOES 

{Continued  from  page  <5j) 

death  of  George  Good  in  Three  VaBm 
and  the  fact  that  he,  one  of 
Triends,  could  not  attend  the  funeral 
Laboriously  Bob  replanted  the  striii 
ground.  The  substitute  vegetables  aa- 
tured  slowly,  but  they  grew.  FinaDyk 
was  ready  to  begin  garden-trudt  ddivttB, 
Then  came  the  second  blow.  With « 
overwhelming  sense  of  dismay  he  found  k 
had  failed  to  analyze  his  market.  His  cb- 
tomers  with  little  exception  w«e  the 
smarter  folk  of  the  city,  families  who  sel¬ 
dom  bought  beans,  cabbages, 
rhubarb,  horse-radish,  turnips,  cansb^ 
radishes,  cucumbers,  squash,  hiAUi,; 
and  few  potatoes.  What  they  ordend 
were  asparagus,  cauliflower,  celery,  cq- 
plant,  endive,  artichokes,  parsley,  Bruseek 
sprouts  and  spinach— vegetables  Bob's 
father  had  never  raised  and  which  he 
had  not  thought  to  plant. 

It  was  a  bitter  set-back.  But  he  swore 
his  mother  to  silence,  and  intimated 
nothing  to  his  father,  who  still  sat  pa¬ 
tiently  day  after  day  in  his  darkened  room. 
For  weeks  following  the  close  of  the  seasoc 
Bob  put  off  balancing  the  farm  accouids. 
But  the  job  had  to  be  done,  and  he  buckled 
down  to  it  at  last. 

'TTIE  result  was  even  worse  than  he  had 
•A  dreaded.  The  chickens  and  the  cots 
alone  had  been  profitable,  though  they 
could  not  begin  to  carry  the  overburdeniij 
loss  in  truck,  berries  and  fruit.  Quaiit; 
Farm  as  a  whole  had  merely  managed 
through  alive,  w’ith  nothing  to  show  to 
salaries  or  surplus  interest  on  the  eitn 
investment. 

“Looks  like  a  sort  of  bleak  winta, 
Mother,”  he  gritted.  “But  we’ve  got  the 
cows  and  chickens  to  work  with.  B 
you’re  game  to  keep  it  from  Dad,  we! 
try  to  put  off  the  payments  on  tbe  *■ 
ctoe,  and  scrape  through  till  next  year.' 

“I’m  willing  to  do  anything,  Rctet,” 
his  mother  said  simply. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  kitchen  dw 
Bob  answered  it.  On  the  steps  stood 
Squire  Meek. 

In  Neff  township  there  was  no  fig)« 
better  known  than  Squire  Wilberioco 
Meek.  He  was  anything  but  in^ 
Tall  and  straight,  with  a  claim  of  Vufpb 
lineage,  he  impres.sed  you  at  first  sigk 
with  a  sense  of  trust.  .\t  second  gbi«' 
however,  his  mustache  and  goatee  seenod 
trimmed  a  trifle  arrogantly,  and  li  q® 
set  close  and  narrow.  .\nd  upon  inquiq 
you  discovered  that  he  was  a  pansw 
living  on  Neff  township  farmers,  sow- 
times  getting  a  strangle  hold  and  kiBiag 
One  and  all  royally  hated  him. 

“Good  afternoon,”  greeted  the  sq» 
He  entered  the  room  unbidden,  and  wits- 
drew  several  oblong  papers  f^  *  ^ 
wallet.  “These  are  due.  I  believe,  « 
held  them  so  Bob  could  see.  They  ® 
sisted  of  three  judgment  notes 
to  twenty-two  hundred  dollars,  payable 
the  order  of  George  Good,  and  tiiis- 
ferred  to  Wilberforce  Meek  with 
of  Amanda  Good.  One  was  signed  . 
himself,  the  other  two  by  his  father. 

The  truth  burst  over  the 
ment.  WTien  the  Good  estate  W  >>* 
settled,  the  squire  had  descended^ 
widow  like  the  buzzard  scavenger  that 
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^  and  had  bought  up  the  notes  at  a 
figure.  It  was  a  scheme  thor- 
^ical  of  the  man.  Without 
3^nts,  stock  and  house  fumishmgs, 
sixers  of  Quality  Farm  would  be  help¬ 
ing  to  continue  on  the  place,  and  the 
fann  could  be  picked  up  cheap  by  the 
nan  who  held  the  mortgage. 

Bob  tried  to  think.  There  was  no  use  I 
asking  mercy  from  the  squire.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  here.  What  was  he  going  to  do 
about  it?  He  heard  himself  speaking 
thiily:  “If  you’ll  come  back  later,  I’ll 

have  the  money  ready.” 

The  squire  frowned.  Don  t  attempt 
to  bluff  Wilberforce  Meek,  young  man. 
You’re  not  going  to  find  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars  growing  on  trees.” 

“I’ll  get  it,”  said  Bob  fighting  for  time. 

“You  won’t  get  it  from,  the  bank,”  in¬ 
formed  the  squire.  “Mr.  Candee  happens 
to  know  that  your  crazy  scheme  hasn’t 


NAME 


Put  Your  Name 
On  This  Pay-Roll 


“If  you  think  you’re  going  to  get  it  for  one  of  these  positions.  You  don’t  have  to  go  t< 
from  your  neighbore,  you’re  imghtily  serve  an  apprenticeship.  Fifteen  autom 

specialists  have  compiled  a  s^e  time  reading  course 
ought  to  paint  Quality  off  your  bam  and :  be  an  automobile  expert  without  taking  any  time  froi 
put  on  Failure.”  ^ 

Bob  swallowed  and  said  nothing.  The  AIT  T  #1  R  fl  fl  WC  ^ 
squire’s  mouth  twisted  exultantly.  A  liJ 

“You’re  at  the  end  of  your  rope,  young  ^  jr  1  CL*  JZ7 

man!  Where’s  your  father?”  O  V  OlUITlCS  iShtppCd  f  fCC 

Wot  can  t  ^  him,  »id  Bob  darkly.  Now  ready  for  you — an  up-to-the-minute  six-vc-lume 
ve  a  ega  ng  o  presen  ese ;  Automobile  Engineering,  covering  the  construc- 

■You  can  consider  them  presented.”  said!  bon,  care  and  repair  of  pleasure  cars,  motor  trucks  and 
the  boy,  swinging  open  the  outside  door.  motorcycles.  Brimming  over  with  advanced  mformatior 
The  squire’s  trim  face  flushed  with !  on  Lighting  Systems,  Garage  Design  and  Equipment, 
anger.  “.\nd  you,  young  whippersnapper,  |  Welding  and  other  repair  methods.  Contains  everything 
can  consider  the  fact  that  to-morrow ;  that  a  mechanic  or  an  engineer  or  a  motorcyclist  or  th< 
morning  at  nine  o’clock  I  w^  in  court  ^  owner  or  prospective  owner  of  a  motor  car  ought  to  know, 
ent^g  the^  not«,  and  issuing  an  Written  in  simple  language  that  anybody  can  understand 
ecution  for  the  sheriff  1” 
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AX  I  advance.  First  you  see  the 

wv^Illy  f  C  ft  Uay  books  in  your  own  home  or  shop.  Just  mail  coupon 
and  express  charges  when  books  arrive.  You  can  read  them  and  study  them  for 
seven  w’hole  days  before  you  decide  whether  you  want  to  keep  them  or  not.  If 
you  like  the  books,  send  only  $2.80  in  seven  days  and  $2  a  month  until  the  special 
introductory  price  of  $21.80  has  been  paid.  (Regular  price  $30.00.)  Along  with 
the  set  goes  a  year’s  consulting  membership  in  the  American  Technical  Society. 
(Regular  price  $12.)  This  great  bargain  offer  must  soon  be  withdrawn. 

Send  No  Money  Now 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  See  the  book*  without  fo*t.  There  is  so  much  profit  in  this 
offer  for  you,  that  we  urge  you  to  vraste 

not  a  moment  in  sending  for  the  books.  _ 

Put  the  coupon  in  the  mail*  today. 

Send  no  money  —  only  the  coupon! 

American  Technical  Society  I' 
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time,  as  40,000 


aicBiMaca  i«ar— xu.ouQ  wnaa- 
'  atM  Saralac  tU  ta  ^0  wMkly . 
Invaluable  tor  tbe  practical 
Durae.  Entire  tuition  earned  In 
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^Grandad,  when  I  go  to  the  drug  store  for 
your  Sloan*s  Liniment^  I  know  Vve  done  a 
*good  turn,  *  because  it  chases  your  pains  and 
makes  you  feel  so  good.  ** 


A  “GOOD  TURN”  in 
thousands  of  house¬ 
holds  is  producing  a  bottle 
of  Sloan’s  Liniment  when 
needed. 

Kept  handy,  it  quickly  re¬ 
lieves  all  external  pains  and 
aches,  producing  a  warm 
tingle  of  comfort  and  relief. 
Sloan’s  Liniment  has  stood 
paramount  for  thirty-eight 
years  as  a  reliable,  effective 


'allayer  of  Rheumatic 
Twinges,  the  sharp  pangs 
of  Sciatica,  the  aches  and 
pains  ofLumbago,Neuralgia, 
Sore  Muscles,  Stiff  Joints. 
Penetrates  without  rubbing, 
does  not  stain  the  skin, 
takes  but  little  to  produce 
most  gratifying  results. 
Keep  a  bottle  handy.  Three 
sizes — 35c,  70c,  $1.40.  All 
druggists. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


Prsiscs  bsssWftd  mti  lasMsg  sffscts  Is  Kslnsssisg 

Mid  all  iatMioT  durnratiap.  Spraad  Kakoada*  wMkoat  a 
■traak,  aad  aarar  laaaa  a  hair  aa  a  job.  Thay  banc  ri«hl 
aad  wark  riaht. 

Saad  far  DIaatratail  litaratara 
MWN  L.  WMTMC-J.  I.  AOMIS  CO.,  BMtsa,  U.  S.  A 

Bnub  Maaafirlami  for  Orar  109  Yaars  and  iba 
LaraaattetbaWorid 


Become  a  Nurse 


Free  Book- 


By  training  at  borne  through  I  S«af  hr  thi  Fvm  lU-Paga  Saak 
ow  eorrnpondenre  course,  n  |,o„  you  can  gain  a  thor- 


in«  Chaukauquat  Sdiool  of 
SSI  Main  Street  JaaiaatowB, 
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The  quick  question  caused  the  official  to 
stiffen,  “At  our  convenience,”  he  renJitd 
testUy.  “A  big  institution  can  not^ 
everything,  and  run  to  look  into  a  sn^ 
doubtful  rural  enterprise  on  which  k  b 
asked  to  make  a  loan.” 

“I’m  not  asking  you  to  drop  evm. 
thing,”  said  Bob  earnestly.  “But  I  hivt 
to  have  the  money  by  nine  o’clod  to- 
morrow  morning,  or  I’m  wiped  out.” 

“Impossible!  Er — in  fact,  to  ^  pn. 
fectly  candid,  I  hardly  think  from  your 
description  that  we  shall  find  the  fann 
successful  enough  to  favor  it  at  all.” 

“If  it  was  successful,  I  wouldn’t  netd 
you  at  all,”  protested  the  boy.  “I 
thought  it  was  a  banker’s  business,  sir  ic 
finance  a  promising  business  and  encoui^e 
and  develop  it  to  where  it  will  be  i  bi 
customer  for  the  bank.” 

The  cashier  rose  stiffly.  “If  you  would 
know  your  business,  young  man,  as  wdljs 
we  are  acquainted  w  ith  ours,  it  migti*  im 
be  necessary  for  you  to  come  b^gingusfor 
a  loan.  Good  afternoon.” 

\  few  minutes  later  Bob  found  liimHt 
on  the  sidewalk,  feelmg  as  one  <k  bis 
wilted  tomato  plants  looked  after  the  hot 

He  took  his  bearings  and  started  dog¬ 
gedly  down  a  cross-town  street  notd 
he  came  to  a  distinctive  office  building.  Ob 
the  marble  slab  above  the  door  had  bon 
chiseled:  “Grainger  Company— Maker  of 
the  Highest  Quality  Shoes  in  the  World." 

There  was  a  new  boy  on  the  mahogany 
bench  in  the  reception  hall,  a  new  giri  at 
the  telephone  switchboard. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Grainger,”  Bob 
announced. 

Both  boy  and  girl  swept  his  fanner 
clothes  casually. 

“He  is  busy,”  droned  the  girl.  “IHia; 
do  you  wish  to  see  him  about?” 

“A  private  matter,”  said  Bob  shordy. 
“Kindly  ask  him  whether  he  wiU  receivt 
Mr.  Robert  Murray,  business  personal” 
The  girl  shook  her  head.  “He  doesn’t 
see  people  without  an  appointment.” 

T^e  door  to  the  street  opened  and  Mr. 
Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  firm,  enteral 
He  stopped  at  the  sight  of  his  former  ac¬ 
countant  in  overalls,  and  shook  hands 
puzzledly. 

“I’m  in  a  hole,  Mr.  Jones,”  eipl^ 
Bob  simply.  “I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Grah^^ 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  take  me  ■ 
“Why,  I  suppose  so.  .Miy  one  *w 
Mr.  Grainger?”  The  telephone  girl  s*al 
lowed  and  shook  her  head.  The  t«  mo 
went  down  the  wide  familiar  corridor  aw 
turned  into  a  room  that  Bob  had  ^ 
before  invaded.  The  executive 
seated  at  a  mirrored  mahogany 
seemed  an  ambassador  rather  than  a  bus¬ 
iness  man. 

“I’d  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Robert  a 
ray,”  said  the  secretary'.  “He  is 
see  you  personally.  He  didn’t  i 
reason,  but  I  trust  it  is  all  right.  He 
to  be  in  my  department.  A  very 
young  man.” 

The  head  of  the  Grainger  Coi^ 
glanced  at  Bob  keenly,  registering 
flicker  of  surprise  at  the  boy  s  i 

“Glad  to  see  you,  my  lad.  Wlatcia 
do  for  you?”  .  ,. 

Bob  plunged  straight  mto  his 
“I  want  you  for  a  partner  inou^ 
Mr.  Grainger.  You  furnish  the 
do  the  work.” 


XUM 


"Eh!”  The  older  man  looked  mildly 

^'*^en  I  was  in  college,”  explained  the 
w  “a  fellow  in  my  class  had  a  pair  of 
jho«  I  liked.  They  always  made  him 
lex*  distinctive.  I  asked  where  he  got 
ihem.  He  said  they  were  Grainger  shoes. 
I  went  to  a  store  and  found  Grainger  shoes 
cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  three  dollars 
more  a  pair  than  shoes  without  any  partic¬ 
ular  name.  like  those  I  had  bought  before. 
\  dollar  and  a  half  was  a  lot  of  money  to 
me,  but  I  bought  the  Grainger  shoes. 
Th^  gave  me  twice  as  much  wear  and 
pride  as  the  ones  I  had  bought  before. 
That’s  why  I  applied  first  to  the  Grainger 
Company  for  a  job.” 

His  hearer  glanced  up  at  him  with  a 
shade  more  of  quiet  interest. 

“This  is  the  idea  you’ve  given  me  for  our 


WTiik  you  are  waiting  in  his  office,  I  will 
consider  the  matter  and  let  you  have  a 
nromnt  Hpricmn  ” 
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THE  BEST  LAXATIVE 
Used  for  30  years 


FREE 
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The  eminent  shoe  manufacturer  seemed  s 
^Ikhtly  taken  aback.  “My  dear  boy,  | 
come  to  the  wrong  party.  I’m  s 
afraid  I  couldn’t  furnish  an  idea  for  a  ^ 

firni  ”  ■  ^ 

“You’ve  already  furnished  it,”  informed  1 
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I  Ideal  heating  luxury!  | 


ftly. 

Dtivt 

(sn't 


larrn.  went  on  bob.  .Most  larmers  = 
t^day  are  selling  their  products  like  those  = 
shoes  I  used  to  buy — without  any  particu-  = 
la/  name.  Why  can’t  a  farmer  build  up  s 
the  reputation  of  his  goods  like  any  other  S 
manufacturer,  and  sell  them  at  the  cost  of  s 
quality  plus  a  fair  profit?  In  other  words,  = 
if  Grainger  s  highest  quality  shoes  in  the  s 
the  world  have  made  a  ten-million-doUar  = 
success  right  here  in  Pennver,  why  can’t  s 
Grainger  and  Murray’s  highest  quality  = 
farm  in  the  county  make  a  ten-thousand-  s 
dollar  success?”  = 

SIT  down  and  tell  me  about  it,”  in-  ^  S 
vited  the  manufacturer.  j  = 

Bob  sat  down  and  told  his  story*.  |  S 
When  he  had  finished,  he  leaned  forward  ,  s 
simply.  “It  isn’t  so  much  what  I’ll  lose  |  S 
if  you  can’t  see  your  way  clear  to  come  in  i  s 
with  us.  I  can  start  at  something  else.  = 
It’s  that  my  mother  loses  her  homestead.  = 
and  my  father  his  last  chance  to  prove  to  S 
his  neighbors  that  quality  pays.  .And  he’s  s 
helpless— blind  in  his  room!”  = 

Mr.  Grainger  looked  thoughtfully  out  ^ 
of  the  window.  “Would  you  mind  asking  pi 


^  “-Mother  and 

^  be  In-ihg  with  me  now - » 


s  “Yes,  fellows,  the  war  taught  me  the  value  of  home-thrift.  The  s 
s  best  home  investment  I  ever  made  is  this  wonde’rful,  new  heating  = 
=  machine,  the  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Sectional  Boiler.  The  coal-  s 
1  money  I  spent  this  year  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  least,  = 
1  despite  the  new  high  price.”  = 

I  IDEAL  Type  Heat  Machine  | 


The  scientifk:  measuring  of  fuel 
consumption,  heat  development, 
and  heat  control  are  brought  to  ulti- 


THE  ideal  Type  “A"  Boiler  fits 
very  shallow  cellars,  and  guarantees 
a  noiseless  installation.  It  holds  a  gener- 


mate  refinement  by  this  wonderful  de  ous  supply  of  coal— for  long  periods  in 

luxe  device,  as  proved  by  our  catalog  below-zero  weather.  Saves  30%  in 
test-charts.  yearly  fuel-bill— a  big-paying  invest¬ 

ment. 

Justifies  every  building  owner  at  once  changing  over  his  present 
heater  to  reap  the  luxury  and  the  economies.  Send  today  for  IDEAL 
T ype  “A"  Boiler  catalog  and  learn  how  to  save  your  heating-dollars! 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


Write  Dept.  20 
816-22  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


An  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
i  glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
I  rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  to  get  rid  of  dandmff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drag  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

TIm  R.  L.  WMkim  Co..  ClovalaBa,  Ohio- 


Learn  Piano  Story-Writers  Wanted 


This  lalereslfaig  Free  ImIi 

shows  how  you  can  become  a 

ikllM  pimrm  m  piano  or  organ  in  poor 

•Miorood  by  londing  niQntciano  and 
.  Svccosafol  »  yoan.  PW  diordaM 


NOTHING  PAYS  LJKE  SUC- 
CESH  IN  WRITING  FICTION-2 
cent*  to  lOoents  A  WORl>.  We  sen 
stories,  scensrioe.  and  book  MSS.  oa  C9m^ 
misnioa :  wt  lerise  them  and  tell  you  where 
to  seU  thea.  STORY-WRlTINO 
taught  by  mail.  Send  for  our  tree  booklet, 
••WKITINO  FOB  PROFIT,**  tells 
how;  giecs  proof. 

THE  NATIONAL  PXESS  ASSOOATIOH 
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“There  s  a  job  open  here,”  mention*) 
the  other.  “Mr,  Grainger  said  I 
offer  it  to  you.  Don’t  know  as  \-ouH 
care  for  it,  though.  It’s  subordinate 
work.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  of  anything,”  said  Bob 
simply. 

“Good.  You’re  to  start  first  thing  in 
the  morning.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  lets  me  out”  siiH 
Bob.  “I  couldn’t - ” 

“Stay  at  my  house  overnight.  Mu 
Jones  will  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  hastened  the 
other.  “I  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Jones 
But  I’ve  got  to  get  home  and  tell  the  folks 
how  I  made  out.  Besides,  I  haven’t  any 
decent  clothes  along.” 

“You’ll  still  have  time  to  buy  an  outfit 
in  the  stores,”  suggested  the  secretary, 
glancing  at  his  watch.  “I’ll  advance  you 
the  money  if  you  need  it.  Later  you  can 
phone  your  mother  to  pack  a  bag  and  send 
it  m.  Saturday  afternoon  you  can  gn 
home  for  the  week-end  and  make  what 
arrangements  are  necessary.” 

“But - ” 

“Better  stay,  Murray,”  advised  the 
secretary  quietly.  job  to-day  b  better 
than  none  to-morrow.” 

Bob  realized  that  his  former  chief  spoke 
wisely.  Soberly  he  accepted  the  position 
and  left  for  the  shop  of  his  former  favorite 
outfitter.  He  needed  clothes,  anyway. 
He  hadn’t  bought  any  for  nearly  a  year. 
Later  he  telephoned  his  mother  not  to 
worry — that  though  he  had  been  unable 
to  save  the  farm,  he  had  secured  a  good 
position  in  town,  and  would  be  back 
Saturday  to  make  arrangements  to  bring 
them  both  to  live  with  him.  Meanwhile 
he  would  try  to  find  a  house  in  the  suburbs, 
which  would  seem  more  like  the  country. 

That  night  Mr.  Jones  explained  the 
nature  of  the  new  job.  To  Bob’s  dis¬ 
may  he  found  it  that  of  follow-up,  checking 
the  receipt  and  progress  of  rush  orders 
through  the  various  departments  of  the 
factory,  with  daily  reports  to  the  chief  detk 
of  the  production  department.  It  was 
rather  a  minor  position,  and  required  little 
ability  except  accuracy.  Its  former  incum¬ 
bents,  according  to  Bob’s  memory,  were 
young  chaps  just  out  of  high  school.  He 
doubted  whether  its  salary  was  more  than 
sixty  dollars  a  month. 

.4s  he  took  up  his  new  duties  next 
momingf  his  spirits  had  never  been  lower. 
Mechanically  he  made  his  way  about  the 
factory,  from  floor  to  floor,  from  one 
foreman’s  desk  to  another,  a  dull  resent¬ 
ment  beginning  to  kindle  within  him 
against  the  millionaire  shoe  manufacturer 
who  had  held  the  power  to  help  Quabt)' 
Farm,  and  had  instead  offered  him  an  fr 
ferior  commonplace  position  like  this. 
The  failure  of  Quality’  Farm  refused  to 
leave  his  mind — the  thought  of  whit 
success  might  have  been  achieved  for  to 
father  with  only  a  little  assbtance.  m 
visualized  the  gloating  features  of  SquK 
Meek,  the  dismay  of  his  father  and 
their  pathetic  leave-taking  of  the  old 
homestead,  their  silent  unhafgHness  » 
town.  What  sort  of  a  house  could  be  gnr 
them  at  sixty  dollars  a  month! 

Late  Saturday  afternoon,  with  Httle  JJf 
in  his  homecoming,  he  took  hb  car  f^ 
Three  V’alleys  garage  and  drove  b*^ 
the  farm.  Rust  leaped  up  at  him  m  W 
welcome,  but  he  reproved  him,  and 


The  Problems  of 
the  Nation  Are  Many 

SOAP-BOX  oratory  can’t  make 
the  country  normal.  We  need 
WORK  and  thrift  and  produc¬ 
tion.  You  can  do  your  share  to¬ 
ward  reconstruction  by  producing 
to  your  full  capacity  in  your  own 
vocation — no  matter  what  it  is. 

To  deliver  at  a  hundred  per  cent, 
you  must  be  efficient  physically. 
Fifty  per  cent,  normal  eyesight 
means  fifty  per  cent,  in  production. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  job 
and  the  Nation  to  be  sure  your 
vision  is  not  lowering  your  capacity. 

Visit  your  Optometrist  to-day  for 
an  eyesight  examination.  If  you  do 
not  know  one  in  your  locality,  we 
will  suggest  one  there  for  the  asking. 

Write  for  the  “Conservation  of 
Sight”  booklet.  It’s  gratis.  It  tells 
how  to  save  sight. 


“A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.” 
Is  your’s  poor  eyesight? 


The  Emblem  of  Superior  Optical 
Service.  Look  ior  it  where  you 
obtain  your  Slaaaes 


ASSOCIATED  OPTOMETRISTS  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc. 

Home  Office:  209ig  E.  BROAD  STREET 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


We  specialize  in  Government  bonds  and  other  invest¬ 
ment  securities.  This  firm  was  founded  in  1865  and 
we  have  always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our 
clients  conservative  investments.  As  members  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges  we  are  pre-- 
pared  to  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small  kmounts. 


A  circu/ar  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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^ily.  “I  want  to  tell  him 
iU  have  when  I  get  back  to 


hfaw  feet  went  around  the  house.  His  j 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  kitchen 

‘^‘aTcaiight  his  shoulder  and  began  to  j 

^•^mstn’t  take  it  so  hard,  Mother,” 

he  soothed.  ...  -.u 

She  looked  up,  wiping  her  eyes  with  a 

corner  of  her  apron. 

“I’m  so  happy,  Robbie,  she  said. 
•Happy!”  he  repeated,  fearing  for  the 
nioment  that  she  had  gone  out  of  her  mind. 

“Your  father  wants  to  tell  you  about  it,” 
she  answered  tenderly,  and  led  the  way 
up-staiis  like  a  girl  of  sixteen.  ’  Dum- 

founded.  he  followed.  ^  . 

“Bob,”  greeted  his  father,  his  voijce  im- 
;teady  with  feeling  as  he  rose  blindly  above 
his  chair,  “Mother  and  I  just  realize  what  a 
good  son  God  gave  us.  When  Mr.  Grainger 
was  here - ’ 

•Mr.  Grainger!”  exclaimed  the  son. 

"He  came  the  afternoon  of  the  day  you 
left.  Mother  says  he  had  a  big  automo¬ 
bile.  He  asked  her  first  to  look  over  the  ; 
iann.  Then  he  came  up  and  had  a  long 
tak  in  here.” 

"But  what  was  he  doing  here?”  re-  | 
peated  the  son,  bewildered.  i 

“We’re  partners.”  explained  his  father, 
\«y  erect.  “The  doctor’s  told  him  to 
work  outside  if  he  wants  to  live  much 
longer.  He’s  going  to  come  out  here  in  his  ; 
car  every  nice  day.  Together  we’re  going 
to  make  Quality  Farm  a  success.  He  has 
faith  in  your  idea,  and  says  he’s  almost  as 
enthusiastic  as  when  he  started  his  own 
business.  He  thinks  the  farm’s  done  him 
good  already,  and  he’s  glad  he  bought 
out  Squire  Meek.” 

“Your  ej’es,  Papa!”  timidly  prompted 
the  mother. 

“  A  GRE.\T  doctor  came  to  look  at  me 
yesterday,  Bob,”  said  the  father. 
"Doctor  Suzzleman  of  Philadelphia.  He’s 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Grainger.  He’s  coming 
again  on  Wednesday.  He  says  in  two  or 
,  three  months  my  eyes  should  be  almost 
I  normal.  It’s  just  the  scab  from  the  disease 
that’s  affected  my  sight.  He  can  cut  it 
away  in  a  few  minutes.  Of  course  I’ll 
have  to  wear  dark  glasses  outside  for 
a  while,  e^ially  in  the  sun,  or  when 
there’s  snow.” 

Tell  what  Mr.  Grainger  said  about 
Robbie!”  said  the  mother  excitedlj'. 

He  said.”  continued  the  father  proudly, 
"that  when  vnii  tnirt  him  im,... 


®  putting  you 

different  jobs  in  the  factory, 
a  practical  knowledge  of 
tliCT  and  shoes,  he’s  thinking  of  making 
.  his  assistant  in  the  office — so  he  can 
^  **»y  more.  And  if  you  make  good, 
men  who’U  carry 
business  after  he’s  gone.” 

palpitating  silence 
then  sudden  bolting  of  the  son, 

^  stairs  hurried  steps  on 

1  called  his  mother, 

"“t  s  the  matter?” 

T  want  tn  toiorvk.. _ _ , 
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Ubiir  Straw  Hat 


I  NEVER  take  chances  with  the  imitations. 
I  know  how  well  Colorite  does  its  work 
and  I  insist  upon  getting  Colorite.  It’s  water¬ 
proof  and  durable.  Dries  in  thirty  minutes 
and  is  so  easy  to  apply.  Anyone  can  use  it. 

This  is  last  year’s  hat  I’m  Coloriting  and  it  will 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  ^  _ 

And  1  had  these  16  colors 
from  which  to  choose: 


JciBladi(aMi) 

Navy  Mae 

.Lawidcr 

Brawl 

MBhck 

CadclBlM 

OURtM 

Viakt 

CadMlM  • 

Victan  Bhe 

Came 

Gray  ‘ 

Ytflw 

SafeGnai 

Bmt  Siraw 

Nataal 

Directions  on  each  box  for  mixing  to  obtain 
most  any  other  desired  shade.  Brush  for  mP 
applying  included.  ,  " 

Get  Colorite  from  your  drug  or  department 
store.  If  he  offers  you  a  substitute,  send  us 
25c.  and  we  will  send  you  Colorite  postpaid.  30c. 
in  Canada.  Be  sure  to  name  the  color  you  want. 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

Established  1840 

Manufactunrt  of 

Carmoto  Floor  VarnUh  and  Finimho* 

58  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  Canadian  Distributors- 

A.  RAMSAYS  SON  CO.  i 

Montreal 


Enter  A  New  Profession  I  Copy  this  Sketch 


—where  the  held  is  not  overcrowded  and 
••n.  Bmt  the  opportunity  constantly  increasing 
CUrmrMttic  The  Science  of  Chiropractic  offers  the 
•?.  A. greatest  advantages  to  Progressive  Men 
AmnU."  /  \  jnj  Women.  It  will  greatly  increase 
your  income  and  add  to  your  social 
y  distinction.  Your  request  for 

infonnation  will  promptly 
literature. 


and  let  me  see  what  you  can 

do  with  it.  Many  of  the  sue-  ^ 

cessful  newspaper  artists  of  f  'jf 

today  earning  from  $30.00  to  I  JMji 

$125.00  or  more  per  week  were 

trained  by  my  course  of  per-  f  g.  - 

sonal  individual  lessons  by 

mail.  PICTURE  CHARTS 

make  original  drawing  easy  J 

to  learn.  Send  sketch  of 

Uncle  Sam  with  6c  in  stamps 

for  sample  Picture  Chart,  list, 

of  successful  students,  examples  of  their  work  and 
evidence  of  what  you  too  can  accomplish.  FUast 
stair  your  age. 
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Tie  STORY  of  HOOVER 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


Americans  are.  You  have  not  yet  learned 
to  grow  <dd,  either  individually  or  as  a 
nation.  Now  you,  for  example,  do  not 
look  a  day  over  twenty-five.  How  the 
devil  do  you  do  it?” 

The  days  were  days  of  wonder  for  the 
home-grown  young  Quaker  engineer.  Across 
America,  across  the  ocean,  then  the  stu¬ 
pendous  metropolis  of  the  world  and  the 
great  business  men  of  the  “city,”  with 
week-ends  under  the  wing  of  the  big  min¬ 
ing  financier  at  luxurious  English  country 
houses  with  people  whose  names  spelled 
history.  And  then  the  P.  and  O.  b^t  to 
Marseilles,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Aden  and 
Colombo,  finally  to  be  put  ashore  in  a 
basket  on  a  rope  cable  over  a  very  rough 
sea  at  Albany  in  West  Australia.  There 
he  was  consigned,  with  the  dozen  other 
first-class  passengers,  mining  adventurers 
like  himseU,  to  quarantine  in  a  tent  hos¬ 
pital  on  a  sand  spit  out  in  the  harbor  with 
the  thermometer  never  registering  below 
three  figures,  even  at  night.  The  letters 
that  Lou  Henry  got  now  made  her  wonder 
how  he  could  ever  have  had  trouble  with 
English  IB.,  if  throbbing  interest  had  any 
merit  in  English  composition. 

Into  tbe  Australian  Desert 

AND  then  he  came  to  the  Australian 
mine-fields  themselves,  in  a  desert 
where  the  temperature  can  keep  above  one 
hundred  degrees  day  and  night  for  three 
weeks  together.  Also  there  is  wind, scorching 
wind  carrying  scorching  dust.  .\nd  surface 
water  disroverable  only  every  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  Of  course  one  expects  a  desert  to 
be  hot  and  dry — that’s  why  it  is  a  desert — 
but  the  West  Australian  desert  rather  over¬ 
emphasizes  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is 
a  deadly  monotonous  country  although  not 
wholly  bare;  there  is  much  low  brush  just 
high  enough  to  hide  you  from  others  only 
half  a  mile  away,  a  place  easy  to  get  lost  in, 
and  hard  to  get  foimd  in  when  once  lost. 

And  all  this  desert  was  being  pro^)ected 
by  thousands  of  men  of  a  dozen  national¬ 
ities,  all  seeking  and  suffering,  for  gold.  The 
railroad  had  got  in  only  as  far  as  Kalgoor- 
lie,  but  the  pro^)ectors  were  far  beyond 
the  rail  head.  They  carried  their  water- 
bags  with  enou^  in  them  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  and  their  horses  alive  between  wa- 


drank  and  bet  their  gold-dust  away  as  fast 
as  they  found  it.  But  everjrwhere  they 
were  finding  gold,  and  all  the  time  came 
new  reports  or  rumors  of  more  farther  on. 
The  headquarters  of  Hoover’s  employers 
were  in  Coolgardie  when  he  arriv^,  but 
were  soon  moved  on  to  Kaigoorlie,  follow¬ 
ing  the  railroad.  The  offices  were  in  one 
of  the  three  or  four  stone  two-story  build¬ 
ings,  which  lifted  themselves  proudly  above 
the  ruck  of  weltering  little  toy-like  houses 
of  corrugated  iron. 

Forty  thousand  [leople  were  supposed 
to  be  living  in  this  “camp”  at  one  time, 
buying  water  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
the  gallon,  which  was  cheap — they  were 
paying  seven  shillings  in  some  other 
camps.  At  first  it  was  all  brought  by 
rail  from  the  coastal  plains  four  hundred 
miles  away,  but  when  the  mines  began 
to  get  down  they  struck  water  at  a 
few  hundred  feet.  But  it  was  salt,  and 
expensive  condensing  plants  had  to  be  set 
up,  \vhich  kept  the  price  still  high.  Cool- 
gardic  (mce  boasted  of  having  the  “big¬ 
gest  condensing  plant  in.  the  world,”  with 
rows  on  rows  of  enormous  cylindrical  cor¬ 
rugated-iron  tanks  lying  on  their  sides, 
over  acres  of  groimd,  with  all  the  pumps 
and  boilers  and  steam  pipes  to  keep  these 
tanks  supplied.  Water  was  cheap  there, 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  the  hun¬ 
dred  gallons. 

But  out  in  the  prospects  and  on  the 
trails  there  was  no  such  aqueous  luxury. 
There  was  no  water  for  washing  and  little 
to  drink.  And  that  little  was  mostly 
drunk  as  a  terrible  black  tea,  like  lye, 
heated  and  reheated,  with  now  a  little 
more  water  added,  now  another  handful 
of  leaves.  I  have  a  well-vouched-for  story 
of  an  Australian  girl  who  went  into  this 
gold  paradise  with  her  husband,  who  was 
manager,  at  a  large  salary,  of  one  of  the 
first  mines.  She  used  to  take  a  cupful  of 
water  and  carefully  wash  the  baby,  and 
afterw'ard  the  little  girl,  and  then  herself. 
After  that,  it  was  saved  for  the  husband 
to  rinse  the  worst  off  when  he  came  home 
from  the  mine.  But  he  could  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  half  ciq)  to  finish  with  because  he 
was  so  dirty.  And  they  tried  not  to  use 
soap  with  it  so  that  finally,  after  letting 
it  settle,  it  could  be  added  to  the  horses’ 


his  body  and  soul  clean,  and  just  everhsi 
ingly  worked. 

There  was  all  kmds  of  work  to  do  jod 
all  sorts  of  new  things  to  learn  about 
and  mining.  The  ore  occurred  in  the  rod 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  ij,- 
other  known  gold-field;  so  finding  it  and 
getting  it  out,  and  then  getting  the  mbenl 
out  of  the  strange  new  kind  of  ore  i, 
quired  resourcefulness,  “original  reseat " 
^  the  ^ientists  say,  and  constmctiw 
imagination.  .\nd  the  technical  probbij 
of  discovering  and  manipulation  oncc 
solved,  there  were  still  needed  organizatiot, 
system  and  administration  to  make  the 
mine  a  paying  one. 

But  all  these  things  were  exactly  the 
young  engineer’s  specialties.  He  ns 
from  the  beginning,  as  we  alreadj- 
know,  and  conspicuously  b  to -day, 
resourceful,  original,  capable  of  prompt 
decision,  an  organizer  and  adminbtrite. 
Although  there  were  many  trained  engi¬ 
neers  in  W«t  .\ustralia,  there  was  no  ok 
to  equal  him  in  these  specialties  of  hk. 
And  very  sron  his  firm’s  mines,  whid  had 
so  far  had  little  benefit  of  executive  ability 
coupled  with  technical  knowledge  and 
originality,  began  to  pay,  and  their  stocb 
went  up  on  the  London  market— whidvas 
the  criterion  of  success  in  the  eyes  of  tk 
man  in  the  “city.”  .\bout  the  stod  rat¬ 
ings  Hoover  knew  little  and  perht^  cami 
less.  He  did  care,  however,  about  makiig 
good  mines  out  of  bad  ones.  .\nd  that  was 
exactly  what  he  was  doing. 

Discovering  a  Mine 

AND  pretty  soon  he  did  the  other  succes*- 
ful  thing  that  the  big  men  in  Loodoo 
hoped  for,  and  that  he  kept  always  wotkinf 
for.  He  uncovered  a  big  new  mine.  Hr 
had  turned  up  several  promising  leads,  but 
their  development  proved  disappointiag 
But  the  “^ns  of  Gwalia”  realized  las 
hopes  from  the  beginning.  It  was  ora 
from  Kaigoorlie  two  or  three  days’  hard 
riding,  near  a  smaller  camp  called  Leonea 
He  went  out  and  took  personal  chary 
of  the  opening-up  and  equippi^  of  tht 
whole  mme  and  plant,  living  in  a  Iktlf 
“tin”  house  and  gathering  about  ha  1 
staff  of  the  best  of  the  firm’s  assistants  ccl- 
lected  fVom  all  over  the  colony.  It  n> 


ter-holes.  In  the  real  “back  blocks”  they  drinking-water.  It  was  not  that  the  family  hot,  although  the  climbing  mercury  bsb- 
could  not  carry  enough  for  horses,  so  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  water,  but  there  ally  stoppied  at  about  one  hundred  and  to 
used  camels  with  jangling  bells  and  gaudy  was  simply  no  water  to  buy.  degrees.  But  that  only  further  infla^ 

trappings  of  gay  greens,  orange,  scarlet  A  ^  ww  ‘  w  T  k  enthusiasm  of  the  group.  They  hw 

and  viv^  blues,  making  strange  contrasts  ^  Job  the  real  thi^;  and  they  had  a  real  leadee- 

with  the  brown-gray  bush.  Along  the  few  TNTO  this  cheerful  hell  came  the  young  a  very  boyish-looking  boy  of  scant  tw«t) 
main  roads  moved  dusty  stages — light,  low,  Quaker  engineer  from  the  heaven  of  Cali-  five.  They  forgot  to  watch  the  themOB 

almost  springless  three-seated  vehicles,  fomia  and  the  “city”  offices  of  London  eter.  They  were  more  interested  ■ 
with  thin  sun-tops  overhead,  and  boxes  where  sat  the  big  men  who  were  intent  on  water  and  transportation  and  labor  ml 
and  bags  in  front,  behind  and  imdemeath,  having  their  share  of  the  big  things  in  West  all  the  other  things  that  are  as  neoW 

and  all  swarmed  about  by  pestilential  Australia.  He  was  to  do  his  b«t  for  his  to  a  good  inine  as  the  gold  in  theote 

flies,  millions  of  flies,  sprung  from  nowhere,  particular  big  men,  but  how  he  was  to  do  veins. 

to  harass  the  thirsty,  weary  travelers.  it  was  mostly  for  him  to  find  out.  His  firm  Occasionally,  however,  they  had**' 
But  only  the  agents  and  engineers  rode  had  already  acquired  mterests  in  several  relaxation.  For  one  thing,  thCT  thon^ 
in  the  stages;  it  cost  too  much  for  the  promising  properties.  He  was  to  help  dc-  sometimes  about  food.  One  of 
little  prospectors,  the  “dry-washers,”  who  velop  these  mines  and,  perhaps,  to  find  new  had  his  wife  with  him,  and  she 
carried  their  few  provisions  and  scanty  ones  to  be  taken  out.  A  junior  member  of  ed  chickens  and  later  even  du(^ 

outfit  in  packs  on  their  backs,  and  tramped  hb  firm  was  already  on  the  ground  when  never,  however,  set  webfoot  in 

the  trails  stopping  here  and  there  to  toss  Hoover  arrived,  but  he  remained  only  a  .\nd  they  had  a  garden  because  the^ 
the  dry  soil  into  the  airand  watch  for  the  few  months.  It  was  a  long  way  to  London  cided  they  were  so  in  need  of  greeny 
gold  flakes  to  fall  into  the  pan  while  the  and  Hoover  could  get  few  instructions,  tables.  They  turned  a  little  pn^ 
lighter-earth  blew  off  into  the  wind.  It  was  up  to  him.  It  was  a  hard  life  with  water  from  the  condenser  into  the  pw* 

In  the  ramp  were  gathered  a  motley  many  opportunities  to  go  wrong  m  any  of  but  not  enough  for  the 
crew,  mostly  hard,  reckless  men  who  many  ways.  But  he  kept  his  brain  clear,  much  for  the  accountant’s  books.  • 
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tstimating  that  the  one  undersized  cab- 
baje  they  raised  cost  them  sixty-four 
worth  of  water,  he  forbade  further 

**T^^*Ld  also  a  pet  emu.  So  did  the 
wife  of  the  manager  of  another  mine  near 
by.  They  used  to  arrange  to  have  the 
emus  meet  occasionaUy  and  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  glorious  fight.  Once,  when  they 
had  got  the  lady’s  emu  over  for  a  visit, 
one  of  the  .Australian  boys  thought  it 
would  look  amusing  in  trousers.  So  he 
took  off  his  overalls  and  after  immense 
exertion  got  them  on  the  legs  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  with  the  straps  securely  fastened 
over  its  neck  and  back.  But  the  great 
1^  became  so  enraged  that  the  men  could 
not  safely  get  near  enoi^h  to  it  to  get  off 
Hs  clothing  and  even  its  mistress  feared 
ever  to  aK>roach  it  again.  .And  there  was 
a  pet  goat  named  Sydney  that  ate  several 
boxes  of  matches  and  had  to  have  its  in- 
tenial  fires  extinguished  by  the  only  avail¬ 
able  liquid,  which  was  the  tinned  butter 
that  had  yielded  to  the  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees.  .And  there  was  a  tennis-court 
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occasionally  wetted  down  with  the  beer  that 
always  went  stale  while  they  were  saving  it 
for  state  occasions.  It  was  all  a  happy, 
l^orious  time — because  they  had  discovered 
and  were  making  one  of  the  great  mines  of 
West  Australia. 


This  could  not  happen 
with  an  IVER  JOHNSON 


A  jolt — an  accidental  discharge— and  a  iaul  injury. 

Such  accidents  are  impossible  writh  the  Iver  Johnson. 
It  simply  can’t  go  off  by  accident.  And  yet  its  safety  is 
automatic — no  buttons — no  levers — nothing  to  adjust 
—  nothing  to  remember  to  do  to  make  it  safe.  Drop 
it,  kick  it,  thump  it,  “ Hammer  the  Hammer” — it  can’t 
go  off  accidentally. 

Just  one  way  to  fire  an  Iver  Johnson — pull  the 
trigger  all  the  way  back.  At  that  point  only  the 
revolver  responds  with  lightning  quickness. 

Drawn  tempered  piano-wdre  springs  make  the  Iver 
Johnson  always  ready  for  use.  And  the  perfect  rifled 
barrel  speeds  the  bullet  straight  as  a  streak  of  light 
just  where  you  aim. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber, 
Western  Walnut. 

Three  Booklets — One  or  All  Free  on  Request 

“A”— Anm;  “B”— Bkrcleej  “C”— Motareyele* 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want, 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  We  will  supply  you  throush  him. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  A  CYCLE  WORKS 
126  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

M  Chaasbers  St.,  Now  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ifer  JohtiAon 
*  Superior" 
Romduter 
Bicycle,  $55. 
Other  m€>deta 
$37. 50  to  $65. 
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Iyer  Johneon  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and 
dependability. 


learn  Auto 

^  Tractor  Business 


Vim  »1ma¥/mmkm~Emrm9180lm$*00m 
mmrntk.  The  Rahe  Practical  Method  sives 
best  sad  quickest  trainine  Bis  demand  for  our 
a  nadukes  eeerruhere  hrriuse  of  greater  ability 
■  The  soeecss  of  12,000  graduates  proees  superiority 
I  of  ev  practical  traudag  ssatnods. 

J^henl^School 

\‘WbrMs  OJdmst  smi  Onattsi 

Twice  mote  equipment  and  twice  man  floor  spaesaaed 
&  daily  tndingtto  any  auto  school  in  Aaseriea  Brery 
man  IS  years  and  older  can  le«m  bara.  Plenty  oi 
room  for  iodlvidaal  practical  instroction 

andproof  fromgradoatm. onraqomt. 
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A  Unksd  States  Department  oi  Asricnitnro  bul¬ 
letin  says:  "The  bM  bait  usually  is  iood  of  a 
kind  that  the  rats  and  mice  do  not  Set  iu  the 
vicinity.  The  belt  should  be  kept  fresh  and  at- 
(raetive  and  the  kind  changed  when  necessary.” 
"Rough  On  Rats”  mixes  with  any  food.  It  rids 
premises  of  pests— quickly,  thoronfkly,  chcMiy. 
Get  it  at  drug  and  general  stores.  ‘Ending  Rats 
and  Mice”,  our  booklet,  sent  free:  WRITE. 

E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemiet  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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{(Continued  from  page  j8) 


was  a  fool.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  my 
folly.  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  went  back 
on  him  so  utterly.  I  can  not  love  him  any 
more,  but  I  need  not  refuse  to  say  good-by 
when  he  asl:s  it.” 

“He  asks — ”  began  Beck  hotly — then 
stc^^ped.  “Very  well,”  he  added  abruptly. 
“I  will  meet  you  as  you  direct.” 

They  part^,  and  Beck  hurried  through 
his  farewells,  and  was  out  in  the  road  in  so 
short  a  time  that  he  reached  the  little  gate 
some  moments  before  her,  and  walked 
along  the  lane  under  the  trees,  so  that  she 
should  alight  from  her  carriage  and  let  it 
drive  away,  and  so  stand  alone  by  the  gate 
when  he  reached  her. 

They  walked  through  the  garden  in  si¬ 
lence  until  they  reached  the  open 
ground  where  they  crossed  a  meadow  before, 
they  entered  the  woods  back  of  Mrs. 
Reeves’s  house,  and  there  Beck  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  she  had  no  wTap  about 
her  shoulders.  The  night  was  warm,  but 
there  was  a  slight  dew  iqx>n  the  grass,  and 
his  thin  shoes  suggested  to  him  how  slight  a 
protection  the  girl’s  sl4>pers  were.  He 
turned  and  gazed  steadily  at  her  as  she 
stepped  along  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
She  looked  so  innocent,  so  lovely,  that  a 
horrid  rancor  rose  in  him  against  the  man 
who  had  been  before  him.  What  had  he 
perhaps  stolen  from  her?  Well,  he  could 
tell  from  their  greeting.  He  would  then 
know  what  besides  childish  passion  and 
fancy  she  had  given  him. 

“Are  you  warm  enough?”  he  asked,  with 
a  sort  of  coldness  in  his  voice  that  came 
from  the  struggle  within  him. 

“Oh,  yes.”  She  turned  and  looked  at 
him  over  her  shoulder.  “I  am  used  to  the 
night  air — I  love  it.” 

He  stepped  close  to  her.  “You  have 
met — ^before?” 

Her  eyes  met  his.  Her  lovely  face  was 
still  turned  to  him  over  her  shoulder. 
“Often,”  she  said. 

They  moved  on  in  silence,  and  as  they 
entered  the  woods  again  she  laid  her  hand 
very  lightly  on  his  coat  sleeve.  “When  I 
touch  your  arm,  stand  still,”  she  said,  and 
Beck  through  his  angry  submission  ad¬ 
mired  the  calm  of  her  voice,  her  untrem- 
bling  fingers. 

“I  must  not  be  in  earshot,”  he  said.  It 
was  hardly  a  question;  more  the  state- 
men  of  fact;  but  she  answered  it  with  a 
sudden  passion  that  startled  him. 

“I  want  you  to  be  within  hearing,”  she  said. 
It  was  full  moonlight.  Beautiful  as  the 
meadow  had  been,  the  wood,  which  was 
little  cleared  or  pnmed,  was  even  more 
lovely.  Great  pools  of  darkness,  soft  flick- 
erings  of  yellow  shining  light,  the  tremu¬ 
lous  stirring  of  the  leaves  bringing  a  lacy 
pattern  across  the  whiteness  of  the  girl’s 
figure  as  she  moved  on  beside  him,  and 
then  suddenly  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  Beck  stood  still  and  watched 
her  advance,  and  in  a  moment  more  saw  a 
man’s  figure  come  quickly  forward  from 
under  a  tree,  and  they  stood  together  in 
the  moonlight.  Remembering  her  impera¬ 
tive  command,  he  moved  a  little  nearer, 
and  could  see  them  both  plainly  as  they 
faced  each  other:  the  young  man  uttering 
broken  words  of  gratitude  and  love,  the 
girl  in  a  sort  of  steady  silence. 


Beck  set  his  teeth  in  a  grim  smile.  The 
man  had  not  snatched  her  hands  in  his; 
he  had  been  permitted  little,  though  given 
too  much. 

His  words  began  to  come  to  Beck’s  ears. 
Tender,  desperate  words,  pleading  with 
her  to  come  with  him,  to  remember  old 
days,  better  days,  days  he  had  not  known 
since  those  early  times,  when  she  loved  him. 
He  poured  out  e]q>lanations  of  some  wrong 
he  had  committed,  explanations  of  his  utter 
freedom  from  his  old  ties,  the  wife’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  ever  see  him.  He  expatiated  on 
what  their  life  would  be,  and  through  it  all 
the  girl  stood  kx^ung  straight  iq)  at  the 
handsome,  eager  young  man,  with  nothing 
of  scorn  or  coldness  in  her  ^^)ect,  butno 
yielding  either;  and  then  she  spoke: 

“I  know  you  would  be  good  to  me,  my 
dear  Ernest,”  she  said  gently;  “and  if  I 
loved  you  as  I  thought  I  did  years  ago,  I 
would  go  with  you — since  she  is  no  longer 
to  be  hiul  by  it.  But  I  have  been  less 
faithful  than  you.  I’m  sorry;  I  can’t  help 
it.  I  stoiq>ed  loving  you  over  a  year  ago, 
and  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  semblance 
of  love  since  that.  You  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  have  nothing  to  give  you.  I  beg 
you  to  forgive  me.  I  unwittingly  deceived 
you;  you,  however,  should  not  have  sought 
me  at  the  time,  so  we  both  have  something 
to  pardon.  Let  us  part  in  kindness  and 
part  forever.” 

“Marian,  Marian,”  cried  the  young 
man,  and  covering  his  face,  he  stood  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  such  grief  that  Beck  pitied  him.  But 
the  girl  looked  at  him  unmoved. 

“You  will  forget  me  out  in  that  new 
country,”  she  said.  “You  are  not  made  of 
stuff  to  suffer.  If  you  had  been,  you  would 
have  been  moved  years  ago,  and  so  would  I, 
to  some  de^rate  step.  You  ask  me  to  go 
partly,  my  dear  Ernest,  becarise  you  are 
going  alone;  it  sounds  cruel,  but  it  is  not, 
it  is  only  true,  so  stand  straight  Ernest, 
say  good-by  and  God  bless  you.  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  I  loved  you  very  much. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  pang  of  it,  but  I  love 
you  no  longer.  Let  us  part  quickly.” 

His  arms  had  dropped  at  his  sides;  he 
looked  at  her.  He  had  grown  very  pale. 

“Forever  is  a  long  time,  isn’t  it?”  he 
said.  “May  I  kiss  you  good-by,  darling?” 

Beck  saw  her  waver  a  moment,  then  she 
looked  iq>  into  his  face  and,  taking  a 
step  toward  him,  held  out  her  arms.  He 
caught  her  to  him  with  a  hungry  movement. 
Beck  felt  it  run  through  him  like  a  knife,  as 
the  other  man,  holdi^  her  tightly,  kis^ 
her  brow,  her  eyes,  her  mouth.  She  freed 
herself  from  him  and  ste{q>ing  back,  mur¬ 
mured  a  word  that  B^k  could  hardly 
catch,  and  walking  on  a  step  or  two,  turned 
and  waved  her  hand,  then  walked  on 
throu^  the  wood,  and  disaiq>eared  among 
the  trees. 

The  young  man  stood  looking  after  her 
in  silence,  then  uttering  a  low  sound,  he 
turned,  and  took  his  way  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  and  Beck  stood  alone. 

So  standing,  he  felt  a  pang  of  mingled 
shame  and  r^ef,  and  turning,  steiq>ed 
softly,  lightly,  through  the  trees,  until  he 
saw  the  girl’s  figure  ahead  of  him.  It 
was  not  untU  they  entered  the  garden 
that,  coming  beside  her,  he  ^ke: 

“Must  I  go  now?”  he  said. 
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She  turned  her  profile  to  him  kx^in. 
straight  ahead.  “No,”  she  said; 
with  me  a  moment.  I  have  somethin  t« 

say.  I  want  to  say  it  to-night  My 
mother  and  my  aunt  will  be  up-stairs  u 
this  hour.  They  leave  the  door  openaad 
the  light  in  the  parlor  for  me.  Cone." 

They  mounted  the  steps,  passed  htk 
door  and  through  the  hall,  and  entered  tit 
large,  bare  summer  room,  where  , 
light  in  lonely  tenancy.  It  stood  on  a 
table,  covered  with  flat  glass  HiA^  ^ 
with  Cape  Jessamine  blossoms,  near  niid 
stretched  a  long  wicker  chair.  Goii^  to 
it,  the  girl  threw  herself  on  it,  and  turnip 
her  cheek  to  the  cushion,  lay  so,  her  Si 
dropped  as  though  unable  to  meet  the  Sgit 
She  was  very  pale;  dark  shadows  bad 
painted  themselves  under  her  eyes;  ktr 
compressed  lips  alone  looked  red 
the  dense  pallor  of  her  skin.  .'\nd  Bed. 
standing,  looking  down  on  her,  felt  k 
critical  faculties  deserting  him.  He  drtt 
up  a  low  chair  and  wait^,  taking  oix  qI 
the  white  blossoms  between  his  fingers  aad 
restlessly  twirling  it. 

She  stirred,  raised  her  lids,  tookii; 
straight  ahead  of  her,  then  slipping  her 
feet  to  the  ground  and  throwing  her  train 
to  one  side,  she  sat  upright ,  looking  at  hk. 

TtlEY  looked  at  each  other  as  people 
very  seldom  do,  without  confusion,  ud 
yet  openly  marking  the  signs  of  their  emo¬ 
tions  upon  each  other’s  faces.  There  was  an 
intimacy  in  it  that  suddenly  startled  thm 
both,  and  the  girl  drew  back  as  Beck  also 
sat  more  upright  in  his  chair,  and  they  fdt 
as  though  they  had  just  let  go  (rf  ead 
other’s  hands. 

“I  must  tell  you  what  I  feel,”  she  begu 
hurriedly,  “or  I  shall  never  be  happ>\  1 
must  tell  you  how  ashamed  1  am  that  I 
misjudged  him.  There  was  no  need  of  yoo. 
you  saw  that,  as  I  did,  and  1  have  done 
what  I  think  is  the  worst  crime  one  can 
commit,  I  have  rated  a  fellow  being  too 
low.  I  misjudged  him,  doubted  him-1 
can  not  bear  to  think  of  it.” 

Beck  felt  her  words  echo  in  him.  He, 
too,  had  felt  shame  at  hb  unneeded  pres¬ 
ence,  but  after  all,  that  was  past  now,  and 
the  thing  that  counted  was  something  d» 
“Don’t  mind  it  so  much,”  he  » 
gently;  “be  glad  he  was  finer  than  you  had 
hcqied  to  find  him.  There  b  that  to  think 
of,  and - ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  would  ha«  w 
fessed  to  him  and  begged  him  to  forgnt 
me,  but  it  would  have  hurt  hirn  so  mud 
that  it  would  have  been  gratifying 
conscience  at  hb  expense.  He  will  ■o]'' 
know  it,  but  I  can  never  forget  t^t  1  Bfr 
judged  him,  and  do  you  know — ”  she 
him  with  her  wide  eyes,  very  dark  aic 
shining — “do  you  know  a  horrible 
presses  me  that  I  was  subtly  untrue  a» 
dbloyal  in  every  way,  just  khecrwtw 
can  not  bear  to  think  myself— do  3* 
know  why?” 

He  shook  hb  head,  vvatching  her. 

She  leaned  toward  him:  “I  wanted J* 
to  know,  to  feel,  without  need 
ing  so,  that  through  those  months  of  W 
and  passionate  feeling  I  had  nramtiji? 
my  self-respect  and  he  had  honor” 
T^t  many  hours  as  we  had  wandered 
gether - ” 
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^TO\j  are  the  sunshine, 
■*■  I  am  the  sod: 

Fhune  to  my  rose  leaf, 
And  goldenrod. 


You  are  the  shade 
I  wn  the  rock: 
Cwtaess  of  sheep 
Stilling  the  flock. 

V  “I 

*ou  are  the  starli 
I  nm  the  stream: 
Trees  dripping  lu: 
Into  our  dream. 


You 
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She  broke  off,  and  rising,  stood  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  walked  the  length  of  the  room. 

Bed  pushed  back  his  chair  and  his  eyes 
followed  her.  He  still  twirled  the  jasmine 
in  his  fingers,  and  its  scent  seemed  to  him 
part  of  some  divine  folly  which  stirred  him. 
My,  indeed — men  when  they  love  women, 
as  he  thought  he  might  love  this  girl,  were 
always  deceived,  always  savagely  repaid 
for  their  anticipations  of  ecstasy— folly, 
stamp  it  out! 

She  turned  and  came  toward  him.  How 
it  flared  up  though,  this  folly!  This  was 
no  ordinary  creature,  whose  hidden  evil 
would  stain  slowly  through  her  outward 
whiteness.  She  was  honest.  He  believed 
it  as  he  had  believed  it  of  no  other  woman. 

She  stood  before  him,  her  eyes  down¬ 
cast,  a  famt  smile  touching  her  lips. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “however  disillusion- 
iied  you  may  have  been  before,  your  vis¬ 
ion  b  now  even  more  complete.  Go  home 
and  forget  me.  You  will  not  soon  follow 
another  girl  into  the  moonlight,  will  you?” 

Beck  stood  up  beside  her,  and  looked  in 
her  eyes,  with  their  unwonted  softness. 
“Not  another  girl,  but  this  particular  one 
we  are  talking  of  I  might  pursue  a  little 
farther,  I  think ;  but  I  don’t  insist  on  moon¬ 
light:  the  moon  does  not  shine  at  half 
past  four  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  yet 

that  hour  will  see  me  in  your  garden,  if - ” 

The  girl  drew  in  a  little  breath.  “I 
won’t  answer  you,”  she  said.  “Don’t  ask 
me  whether  I  will  be  there,  or  whether  I 
want  you,”  she  said.  “Guess  for  yourself. 
Let  me  be  a  modest  Danbyan,  of  whom  you 
know  nothing  but  that  she  and  her  mother 
have  tea  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Perii^  if  you  come  and  pretend  you 
hardly  know  my  face,  I  may  be  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  thought  that  you  really  know  my 
core.” 

Beck  kept  his  hands  locked  tightly  be¬ 
hind  him:  “Very  well,”  he  said.  “We  will 
begin  with  the  A-B-C  of  Danby,  won’t 
we?  Only  at  moments  we  may  use  a  word 
or  two  of  our  own  language,  may  we  not? 
Our  wonderful  lang^ge,  by  which,  for  the 
fiist  time  in  my  life,  I  feel  as  though  I 
spoke  frran  my  heart?” 

She  faced  him  with  her  wide  shining 
eyes.  “A  word  or  two,  perhaps,”  she  said, 
“but  the  A-B-C  of  Danby,  to  begin  with.” 

Beck  bowed,  and  without  touching  her 
fingers  bade  her  good  night. 


^ — and  then  with  just  a  few 
weeks  more  of  Sanatogen'' 

ON  the  road  to  health  at  last !  And 
yet  how  impatient  you  are  to  be 
up  and  going.  But  it  is  now,  when  the  H 

system  is  trying  to  rebuild  its  store  of  |W| 

energy,  that  you  will  be  most  grateful  i  jjffl 

for  the  reconstructive  help  of  Sana- 
togen.  ^ 


Sanatogen,  you  must  know,  is  a 
natural  food-tonic,  combining  purest 
albumen  with  organic  phosphoms  — 
thus  conveying  to  the  wasted  system 
the  vital  elements  to  build  up  blood 
and  tissues — and  it  is  so  remarkably 
easy  of  digestion  that  the  most  delicate 
— young  and  old — can  take  it,  with 
nothing  but  beneficial  effects. 

It  reawakens  the  appetite,  assists 
digestion,  and  as  a  physician  in  “The 
Practitioner,’’  a  leading  medical  jour¬ 
nal,  says:  “It  seems  to  possess  a 
wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the 
nutritive  value  of  other  food  material.’’ 

When  wc  tell  you  that  Sanatoacn  is  used  by 
the  medical  profession  all  over  the  world  as  an 
aid  to  convalescence  and  as  an  upbuilder  of 
strength  and  vitality,  that  more  than  21.000 
physicians  have  written  letters  commending  it. 
you  will  understand  that  our  confidence  in 
recommending  It  to  you  is  firm  and  sincere. 

Won’t  you  give  Sanatogen  the  opportunity 
to  help  bring  back  you — or  someone  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  you — to  health  and  strength? 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere,  in  sizes  from  $1.20  up. 
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Nature 
heals 
nature  | 

The  herbs  of  the  field  and  | 
the  flowers  of  the  garden  i 
contain  healing  agents  for  i 
man’s  use — to  soothe  his  1 
hurts — to  heal  his  wounds  | 
— and  to  wsurd  off  infetftion.  | 
These  medicinal  juices  | 
were  put  in  the  plants  and  flowers  for  | 
man’s  benefit,  and  from  time  immemo-  | 
rial  they  have  served  him.  | 

In  Ahoorbina,  Jr.  they  are  brought  together  1 
in  concentrated  form  and  mixed  by  a  scien-  g 
tific  formula.  g 

The  efBcacy  of  this  liniment  in  the  treat-  S 
ment  of  cuts,  strains,  bruises  and  bums  has  = 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  thousands  s 
of  users  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  M 
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BETRAYAL 

{Conliitued  from  page  J2) 


“You  have  no  part  in  this,”  Farid  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  grateful  pressure.  “VVe 
have  means.  Some  of  t  hem  come  even  from 
your  New  York.  There  is  a  rug  merchant 
on  the  greatest  of  your  bazaar  streets  who 
is  of  us.” 

It  was  his  sincerity  that  told  so  much 
more  than  his  mere  words;  the  unconscious 
‘  sincerity  of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  turned 
I  to  a  single  vision. 

“It  is  a  holy  war,”  the  syllables  came, 
more  tensely.  “Our  cause  is  just.  My 
mother  and  sisters  carried  away,  none 
knows  where.  My  father’s  head,  rolling 
across  the  courtyard  almost  to  where  I 
lay,  bleeding  under  a  pile  of  the  newly 
slain.  But  the  time  is  near.  Within  a 
year  the  Turk  will  be  driven  north  of 
j  Medina  and  there  will  be  a  new  prince 
;  in  the  Hejaz.  Or - ” 

BRENN.\X  did  not  need  to  ask  what 
that  implied  doubt  meant ;  behind  it 
I  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  other  courtyards, 
I  other  heads.  ,\nd  how  strangely  the  world 
I  was  strung  together  in  the  minds  of  its  peo¬ 
ples!  Two  men  seemingly  alone  in  a  vast 
I  solhude,  but  from  them  both  streamed  forth 
invisible  threads,  reaching  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  spun  of  the  stuff  of  their  own  pur¬ 
poses  and'hopes.  So  many  threads  reach¬ 
ing  out  from  every  one,  small  wonder  that 
they  sometimes  tangled  and  snarled  in 
ways  so  strange  and  unsuspected  by  their 
spinners. 

The  chill  of  approaching  day  stole  down 
on  them;  across  the  blackened  fire  Cragg’s 
breathing  sank  to  that  of  the  deeper 
morning  sleep.  Farid  rose  unwUlingly. 

“I  must  go.” 

“You  go  alone?”  Brennan  asked. 

“They  wait  for  me  out  there.  Walk 
with  me  a  little  way.” 

The  line  of  the  Khor  rose  sharp  against 
the  graying  east,  like  teeth  gnashing  im¬ 
potent  ly  at  the  sky.  Under  the  bleak 
light  the  face  of  the  desert  showed  stripped 
of  all  its  day-time  ensorcelraents  of  the 
sun,  but  the  air  was  of  a  wild,  almost 
incredible  sweetness. 

How  many  things  one  never  sees  in 
civilization,  Brennan  thought — that  dawn 
beauty,  for  instance,  that  shines  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have 
watched  out  the  night  beneath  the  stars. 
It  was  on  the  face  of  Farid  now,  like  the 
leap  of  an  inner  light  that  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  day  itself. 

•  “Tell  none  what  I  have  told  you  this 
night,”  he  said,  “not  even  one  of  my  own 
people,  for  they  would  think  I  had  be¬ 
trayed.  I  took  my  life  in  my  hands  when 
I  spoke  so.” 

“You  are  safe  with  me — safe,”  Brennan 
whispered  vehemently. 

“I  know  it,  for  the  heart  of  a  friend  is 

as  a  high  tower.  And  now - ” 

“God  go  with  you,”  Brennan  cried,  as 
their  hands  met  in  a  wringing  grip. 

The  sun  was  high  when  he  returned  to 
the  camp.  Sitting  up  in  his  blankets, 
Cragg  surveyed  him  with  a  comprehend¬ 
ing  smile. 

“I’ll  wager  you  fellows  talked  the  night 
away,”  he  said,  as  Brennan  explained 
Farid’s  departure.  “I  know,  for  I  too 
have  had  my  twenties  and  my  vigils  of 
ridiculous  wisdom,  settling  the  affairs  of 
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the  universe  at  large.  But  now— I  sleep” 

He  yawned,  heavy-eyed.  In  moSne 
dishevelment,  under  the  pitiless  li^t^ 
showed  his  years.  But  he  showed  iso 
and  for  the  first  time  since  coming  to  Eir 
.\hmed,  a  certain  full-fed  satisfaction,  as 
though  like  the  Somalis  he  too  had  feasted 
in  the  hours  of  darkness.  He  nodded 
round  at  the  desert  in  a  friendly  patronage 

“.\11  right;  I  have  been  to  you  and  I 
have  seen  you,  and  now  I  can  go  home 
and  write  as  if  I  knew  all  about  you.” 

“Three  days  back,  a  day  to  pack,”  he 
went  calculatingly  on.  “If  we  sUrt  at 
once,  I  can  make  the  next  steamer.” 

“You  are  going  so  soon?”  Brennan  pro¬ 
tested. 

“Yes,  this  trip  was  the  climax.  No* 

I  must  go  back  and  tell  all  about  it.” 

The  months  that  followed  were  weary 
for  Brennan,  left  doubly  alone  with  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  Cragg’s  parting, 
and  vague  promise  to  mention  his  name 
in  “certain  quarters.”  Another  monsoon 
broke,  with  a  blast  as  of  an  oven  and  a 
scream  of  flying  sand;  but  there  was  sliD 
no  word,  though  Cragg’s  book  was  now 
out,  and  already  spread  wide  across  the 
earth.  There  were  critiques  of  it  in 
month-old  New  York  papers,  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  .\den  Gazette  he  read  of 
its  arrival  at  Peliti’s  Library.  He  almost 
sent  for  a  copy,  but  the  hot  season  inertia 
stayed  his  hand. 

Of  Farid  also  there  was  no  news,  unless 
it  might  be  those  persistent  rumors  of  a 
growing  unrest  in  Hadramaut.  Brennan 
could  picture  him,  gliding  across  the 
wastes  of  the  Ruba  al  Khali,  leaving  in 
his  wake  a  blue-hot  flame  of  revolt.  Tlien 
those  rumors  died  away,  and  the  sleepy 
eyes  of  the  Turkish  vakeel  glowed  as  with 
a  secret  relief. 

They  gleamed  with  something  more, 
t(x>,  when  turned  upon  Brennan;  soiim- 
thing  which  the  latter  could  only  interpret 
as  a  silent,  insolent  attempt  at  some  mutual 
understanding. 

Then  at  last  Cragg’s  book  reached  him 
direct  from  the  publisher,  with  an  auto¬ 
graphed  scrawl  from  the  author  on  its 
fly-leaf.  With  it  came  a  letter  from  the 
head  offices,  and  it  was  to  that  that  he 
first  turned,  hardly  crediting  the  phrases 
informing  him  of  his  transfer  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  .\merica  again,  and  after  lit^ 
more  than  a  year  abroad.  He  blessed 
Cragg  in  a  rush  of  gratitude,  for  he  knw 
it  was  to  him  he  owed  it.  Probably  the 
sending  of  the  book  had  been  timed  to 
that  of  the  letter;  that  was  just  the  sort 
of  dramatics  in  which  Cragg  would  revd. 

He  S.\T  late  over  the  book,  in  a  grinning 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which,  after 
a  scant  six  weeks  of  Bir  .\hmed,  Craggcoo- 
veyed  the  idea  that  he  knew  the  East. 
Typical  Cragg  “^lendid  stuff”;  giving  “ 
effect  of  mystic  distances  by  the  adnu 
use  of  strange  names,  veiling  its  ignorance 
under  every  trick  of  technique,  much  as  a 
singer  might  disguise  a  faulty  tone  , 
briUiant  fiorituri.  If  that  were 
himself  as  the  hero,  he  need  not  na 
feared  recognition  as  so  splendidly  put* 
type  of  young  .\merica.  It  was 
who  would  be  remembered  wheti  the 
was  laid  down;  slowly  he  grilled 
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was  no  mistake.  Every  tone,  every  sen¬ 
tence,  was  there,  down  to  that  passing 
mention  of  the  rug  merchant  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  Even  the  wail  of  the  jackal, 
the  cry  of  the  sleeping  Somali,  were  thrown 
in  for  the  effect  of  their  added  drama. 

Long  he  sat  head  in  hand,  trying  to 
disentangle  it  all.  Had  Cragg,  in  his 
demon  of  absorption,  absorbed  even 
through  his  sleep?  Or  had  that  sleep 
itself  been  merely  feigned?  He  w’ould 
never  know;  he  doubted  if  even  Cragg 
himself  really  knew.  ^  The  strangest  part 
of  it  was  that  Cragg  Had  understood,  every 
page  of  the  book  breathed  that.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  that  understanding  were  the  real 
Cragg,  and  that  mean  device  of  false 
sleep  just  a  trick  of  that  obsessing  devU 
in  lus  brain. 

Brennan’s  mouth  was  hard  as  he  took 
up  the  letter  of  appointment  again.  He 
saw  now  why  the  book  had  been  so  timed 
to  arrive  with  it.  The  one  was  a  con¬ 
fession,  and  the  other — his  fee. 

IT  MUST  have  been  that  same  night  that 
the  end  came,  but  in  his  recollection 
the  days  that  followed  were  just  a  blur  of 
pain  and  self-contempt,  from  which  things 
stood  out  in  biting  detachment  from  time. 

The  night  was  still,  even  the  perpetual 
creaking  of  the  palms  hushed  in  the  breath¬ 
less  heat.  It  might  have  been  the  elemen- 
Ul  oppression,  but  there  was  a  weight 
of  eq)ectancy  upon  him  that  resisted  all 
his  arguments.  It  was  just  a  book,  he 
told  himself,  over  and  over  again.  Just 
a  piece  of  fiction,  which  no  one  would 
take  seriously,  published  in  another 
tongue  ten  thousand  miles  away.  But 
that  book  was  being  offered  in  Cairo  and 
Aden,  and  there  was  that  rug  merchant 
in  New  York.  The  world  was  so  horribly 
tied  together  by  those  threads,  invisible 
but  potent,  which  had  followed  them  even 
into  the  emptiness  of  the  desert. 

He  must  have  been  hearing  that  call 
some  tme  before  he  noticed  it.  The  cry 
of  a  n^er  urchin  coming  up  from  the 
street,  in  a  long-drawn  persistent  reitera¬ 
tion  of  “O-oh  Effendi!”  One  of  the 
pictures  that  was  to  remain  indelibly 
etched  on  his  memory  was  that  dusky 
face  melting  into  the  shadows,  with  two 
coonnous  eyes  peering  up  at  him  through 
the  greenish  ^oom,  with  the  imintelli- 
^ce  of  the  eyes  of  some  fish  peering  iq) 
from  the  depths  of  a  tank. 

Brennan  was  almost  surprised  that  he 
should  feel  so  little  surprise  that  the  boy 
brou^t  a  message  from  Farid.  It  rdmost 
as  though  he  had  been  waiting 
™  It,  and  he  followed,  eager  only  to  see 
rarid  again  and  offer  what  reparation  he 
cow  for  Cragg’s  betrayal. 

Silently  he  went  down  the  hot  slits  of 
P  following  the  boy’s  silhouette 

shying  between  white  walls.  Then  it 
stopped  and  pointed  silently  to  a  house, 
one  which  Brennan  had  always  thought 
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Shumate  RAZOKS  ve  m  good  that  we  guarantee  them  for  life.  Here’*  the  reason:  The 
blade  it  made  from  tungsten  aUojr  steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  any  oAtet  steel  can — 
and  holds  it.  You  can  use  a  SHUMATE  for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful 
steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 


Written  Guarantee  with  Each  Razor 

Buy  a  SHUMATE  RAZOR  and  use  it,  not  only  a  few  tim^  but  as  long  as  you  hke. 

If  you  decide  after  an  exacting  trial,  that  you  don’t  like  it,  we’ll  exchange  it  for  a 
new  one  without  a  word. 

Ever  techne  in  a  barber’s  chair  and  almost  go  to  sleep  as  you  experienced  that 
delightful,  toothing  seiuation  when  his  razor  swept  your  face  clean?  And  have 
you  said  to  yourtidf  ”1  wish  1  had  a  razor  that  would  pedorm  like  that”?  A 
SHUMATE  s^l  do  it  and — keep  on  doing  it. 

^  O  Send  us  $2.00  and  the  SHUMATE  Barber  razor  will  be  tent  to  you 
postpaid.  if  your  beard  is  extra  wirr,  we  lecommetKl  our  $3.00 
SHUMATE  RAZOR,  specially  ground  for  this  purpose.  In  remitting, 
give  us  your  dealer’s  name,  and  a  chamois  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included 
with  your  razor. 

SHUMATE  RAZOR  COMPANY.  81 1  CHESTNUT  ST,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

FstsHUred  1884  Caiadty  10,000  Razon  Daly 
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For  years  science  has 
sought  a  way  of  restoring 
gray  hair  to  its  natural 
color. 

Now  that  way  is  found. 
And  women  no  longer 
hesitate.  For  simply  by 
combing  this  clear,  pure, 
colorless  liquid  through 
your  hair,  in  from  4  to  8 
days  every  gray  hair  is 
gone. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 
Make  This  Test 

Send  in  the  coupon.  Mark  on  it  the  exact  color  of 
your  hair.  It  will  bring  you  a  free  trial  bottle  of  this 
remarkable  hair  color  restorer  and  our  special  comb. 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the  result. 
.And  how  it  differs  from  old-fashioned  dyes.  Send 
in  the  coupon  now. 

MART  T.  GOI-DMAN 
1576  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  Imitations:^ Scld  by  Druggists  Everywhere 

I  Mag  T.  ISTS  aiia»i  aws..  St.  Pwa.  SMmi.  „  I 

Please  send  me  your  fne  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T.  I 
,  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb.  ■ 
I  I  am  not  obligated  In  any  way  by  accepting  this  free  I 
I  offer.  The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is  I 

*  black _  Jet  black _  dark  brown -  . 

I  medium  brown _  light  brown _  * 


deserted,  an  imdistinguishable  part  of  a 
mass  of  others  that  rose,  in  ill-omened 
disrepair,  from  a  crumbling  fragment  of 
•  the  wall  that  had  once  encircled  the  town. 

From  low  in  the  east  a  wan  WTeck  of  a 
moon  shed  a  light,  haunting  and  lovely  as 
the  spirit  of  an  exquisite  woman  shining 
through  time’s  ravages.  Against  it^ 
palms  stood  up,  black  still  and  tragic  as 
enormous  fimeral  plumes.  There  was  a 
squeeze  about  Brennan’s  heart  as  he  set 
foot  on  the  stairs  curving  upward,  won¬ 
dering  what  vicissitude  of  failure  or  flight 
could  have  brought  Farid  to  a  place  of 
such  sinister  repute. 

With  a  curious  softness  he  pushed  open 
a  door.  .A  mean  room,  much  like  any 
other  mean  room  anywhere  at  all,  the 
loTwer  places  of  the  earth  are  all  so  much 
alike  in  their  common,  featureless  dis¬ 
couragement.  It  was  hot,  filled  with  the 
reeking,  merciless  glare  from  one  of  those 
I  ubiquitous  cheap  Cosmic  Petroleum  lampg 
It  had  never  before  occurred  to  him  what 
strange  scenes  those  lamps  must  sonl^ 

I  times  light  in  their  world-wide  distribu¬ 
tion. 

And  that  Farid  should  be  there,  in  sudi 
a  place!  He  lay  stretched  out  on  a 
string  cot,  his  lips  curved  in  a  grave  smile, 
with  an  air,  even  in  his  stillness,  of  a  rlpan 
detachment  from  his  surroundings.  He 
might  have  been  merely  sleeping,  but  even 
before  his  hand  fell  upon  the  other’s,  or 
his  eyes  had  caught  that  dark  stain  i^ion 
the  folds  of  the  white  djibbah,  Brennan 
knew. 

He  had  known  all  the  time,  it  seemed, 
from  the  first  cry  of  that  urchin  beneath 
his  window.  It  was  no  surprise,  merely 
a  more  unbearable  squeeze  about  his  heart, 
that  was  all.  He  gave  no  sign  even  of 
'  that,  for  about  the  outstretched  form 
there  was  an  atistere  dignity  that  would 
have  made  emotion  cheap  by  contrast. 
He  had  really  known  it  all  from  the 
,  moment  of  the  first  sight  of  those  pages 
in  Cragg’s  book.  It  was  again  witlmt 
surprise,  though  with  a  bitter  unuttered 
cry,  that  he  saw  those  same  pages,  tom 
from  their  covers,  scattered  in  grim  sig¬ 
nificance  upon  Farid’s  breast. 

He  must  have  returned  somehow  to  the 
agency,  for  already  he  had  been  there 
long,  and  the  red-hot  lances  of  the  day 
were  assailing  the  protecting  shutters. 
He  had  a  feeling  that  probably  he  would 
never  speak  again.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  he  would  never  know  whose  hand 
had  dealt  that  death-thrust,  whether  tbt 
of  an  Arab,  in  fancied  justice  for  fancied 
treachery,  that  of  a  Turk,  or  worst  of  all, 
Farid’s  own,  in  expiation  for  a  cause 
brought  to  nothing  by  his  own  trust. 

Hours  Brennan  sat  while  the  greM 
house  cracked  about  him  in  the  heat  of 
day.  The  shadows  were  already  lo^ 
again  when  he  reached  for  that  letter  w 
appointment.  He  would  take  it, 
course,  and  all  the  more  since  now  the  ^ 
of  Bir  Ahmed  was  as  ashes  on  his  Ups.  He 
would  take  it  and  go  on;  one  always  goes 
on,  and  the  facts  of  life  persist,  no  matter 
what  happens.  . 

He  would  never  even  know  how  mua 
that  book  might  have  really  had  to 
with  it  all.  He  would  never  really  know 
anything  except  that  those 
tered  on  Farid’s  breast,  from  whomsoeyen 
hand  they  had  fallen,  had  been  grimly 
silent  messages  to  himself. 
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"We  Me  adveitued 
by  our  loving  friends' 


POUFF 


(Continued  from  page  6/) 

Some  too,  died  in  their  natural  coitfses,  Still  smiling,  Francesco  Boppi,  with  a 
for  Fate  kept  up  her  steady  work  to  the  glance  of  calculation  at  the  onrushing 
Ld  and  thumbed  her  index  cards  and  monster  which  was  so  soon  to  strike  him 
ut  'marks  upon  them,  and  sent  them  down  dead,  reached  under  his  armpit  for  the 
wG  Department  for  immediate  attention,  long,  keen-bladed  knife.  The  knife  was 
\iKi  some  were  bom,  and  had  destinies  caught  in  its  sheath!  It  would  not  come 
jfranged  for  them.  It  seemed  so  strange  out;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Francesco 
to  die  or  to  be  bom  so  short  a  time  before  had  a  frantic  fear  of  the  comet — that  it 
annihilation:  but  Fate,  with  an  occasional  would  arrive  too  soon! 
touch  at  the  golden  tresses,  worked  calmly  Fate,  calmly  touching  a  button,  loosed 
oo  And  Francesco  Boppi  searched  and  the  sheath^  which  she  had  held  so  that  the 
seuc^,  eager  now,  and  in  fevered  haste,  time  might  be  fully  ripe,  as  it  was  set  down 
The  hist  night!  The  comet  slid  across  on  the  card;  and  the  long,  keen  knife  was 
the  sky  like  a  huge  canopy,  and  as  it  poised  above  Enrico’s  heart,  and  the  brown 
came,  with  its  loud  crash  upon  crash  of  eyes  looked  softly  down  into  the  terrified 
ebullknt  eruption,  it  was  like  a  great  black  ones,  while  the  white  teeth  gleamed, 
tent  set  up  in  the  zenith  and  covering  all  Then  the  comet  struck,  and  destroyed 
the  earth!  It  spread  its  edges,  fringed  the  earth  and  all  that  was  on  it;  but  it  was 
and  rolling  with  red  vapors,  wider  and  not  the  comet  which  killed  Enrico.  It  was 
ever  wider,  until  only  a  narrow  blue  line  the  knife  of  Francesco  ^ppi!  The  last 
remained  around  the  horizon.  It  was  not  human  countenance  Fate  saw  was  Fran- 
only  the  edge  which  told,  by  its  expansion,  cesco’s.  It  was  smiling  peacefully.  She 
of  the  nearer  approach,  but  the  huge  had  been  at  great  pains  to  arrange  for 
i^ten  ^be  its^  could  be  seen  swiftly  one  smiling  face  at  the  end. 
lowering  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  Fate, .locking  her  desk,  stepped  upon  her 

greeted  by  a  hoarse  chorus  of  frenzied  favorite  pink  cloud,  and  arranged  her 
shouts.  Madness  had  seized  upon  tJie  golden  tresses  so  that  the  one  fetching  curl 
universe  in  that  Jast  awful  hour,  w’hen  the  fell  just  behind  her  ear,  and  against  her 
sky  seemed  to  have  buckled  itself  in,  to  round  white  neck;  she  shook  her  classical 
have  become  a  solid  flaming  mass,  and  to  garments  into  the  long  sweeping  lines 
be  hurting  itself,  with  a  velocity  beyond  which  gave  her  stateliness,  and  folded  her 
conqnitation,  upon  the  insignificant  planet  arms,  and  waited.  Somewhere  in  the  uni- 
of  earth!  verse  a  shHll  cackling  laugh  swept  swiftly 

It  was  in  those  final  seconds,  during  by.  Fate  smiled  sympathetically  as  she 
whidi  the  comet  traveled  its  last  odd  recognized  the  voice  of  Time.  He  was  so 
thousand  miles  or  so,  that  Francesco  old;  so  old! 

Boppi  turned  into  the  Plaza  of  St.  Pietro.  If  there  were  any  one  now  left  to  whom 
The  square  was  thick  with  distracted  to  tell  the  tale,  it  would  be  a  great  privilege 
creatures,  some  standing  and  shouting,  to  narrate  what  followed  immediately 
some  leaping,  some  running,  some  writhing  upon  the  destruction  of  the  earth.  Yet 
00  the  ground.  Every  upturned  face  was  here  is  the  chrtMiicle:  Earth,  moon  and 
like  biunished  red  metal  in  this  ghastly  comet,  jarred  from  their  equipoise  in  the 
glare,  but  among  them,  Francesco,  his  firmament,  drc^ped  with  ten^c  velocity 
heart  leaping  with  joy,  saw  one  which  he  into  the  blazing  sun.  The  other  planets, 
would  have  recogniz^  in  any  guise  and  their  equipoise  destroyed  by  this  catas- 
io  uy  mutilation ;  the  face  of  his  friend  trc^he,  followed  suit,  one  after  another, 
Enrico.  It  was  distorted  in  a  torture  of  and  the  entire  solar  system  burst  into 
s(?)plication,  and  Enrico,  locddng  up  at  the  conflagration. 

rapidly  descending  roof  with  tears  stream-  The  destruction  of  the  solar  system 
ing  down  his  cheeks,  was  crossing  himself  destroyed  in  turn  the  balance  of  forces 
'Tgorously  but  automatically,  as  if  that  which  held  the  nearer  stars  in  i^ce,  and  so 
®|ild  set  a  barrier  between  himself  and  sun  went  tumbling  into  sun,  until  all  the 
tkhataclysm.  infinite  universe  was  filled  with  a  wild, 

With  half-a-dozen  bounds  Francesco  flaming  chaos.  From  that  impact  such 
w*s  upM  him,  and  had  him  round  the  heat  evolved  that  every  atom  of  solid  mat- 
w,  and  had  turned  up  the  traitorous  ter  in  all  the  illimitable  ether  was  turned 
raj*  »  that  he  could  smile  dowm  upon  it  into  flaming  gas,  which  utterly  consumed 
^  his  soft  brown  eyes  and  his  gleanung  itself,  leaving  nothing.  Thus  perished 
teeth.  “No,  no!’’  screamed  Enrico,  cr^tion.  Time  ceased.  Even  chaos  dis- 
this  startling  apparition,  which  appeared.  There  was  no  such  thing  left 
^^™ed  him  and  bent  above  him;  as  ^>ace.  Fate  vanished.  Infinity  was 
wd  volubly,  like  the  craven  that  he  was,  no  more.  Eternity  itself  came  to  an  end. 
Mnco,  with  that  certain  other  doom  but  Everything  was  swept  away.  All  gone — 
•  lew  seconds  away,  begged  for  his  life!  Pouff ! 
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If  thin.  MU  up.  If  bdfeeoed 
withexcenSesli.  Have 

an  attroctire .Prure.  You  C.^N 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  92.000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  how  rou  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  jrour  own  room — in  a  sor- 
prisinKlr  short  time. 


Aura"  wu  the  moat  eztraordiiiary  barroom  you  ever  heerd  of— 
•B  oasis  in  a  Far-Weatem  tosm  where  aheep-herdera,  cowboya,  and  oil- 
out  of  the  alkali  dnat  to  alake  Homeric  thirata— a  place  known 
wharerer  men  foregather  aa  the  idol  and  fetiah  of  a  naan  whoae  bar  waa  hia 
Poanon  and  hi*  dream.  The  atory  begina  with  Shmia’a  eomiag_yoang,  at- 
^*^’**»  Ew»tem-bred— and  never  alacka  in  abaorlitng  intereat  to  the  last 
*^*F**'-  “Hidden  Creek“  ia  a  new  novel  by  Katherine  NewHn  Burt,  author 
®**'*ding-lroo.’’  It  begins  in  £peo'hod[y’a  for  ApriL 


Why  Not? 

I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 

torts  of  sOieti  sre  rdiered 

by  Nature’s  methodf  oo  drufs  »or 
medkinet.  I  streegthea  irour  beart. 
teach  you  how  to  staad.  to  waft  aad 
breathe  correcUy.  I  have  spetrt  16  3rearB 
at  this  work—leatfing  physidaas  en¬ 
dorse  n»e. 

My  booklet,  telllag  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly,  is  fm.  Shall  I  mail  Ik 
to  you  NOWr  If  later  you  desire  my 
serrices  you  will  iod  the  coal  most 
reasonable.  Write  me. 

Stisatitna  Coevoft 
«Z4S.  KchuaBAv..Dwl-W,akao* 

Miim  CWrVk  aeKroeWy  rwceyfrerfoi 
(•••tie#  wmm  or  — r  (rw«»t»#  wmmpwhm 
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I  fZXe  FIRST  of  the  CUTIES 

;  (Continued  from  page  50) 

had  on  her  black-silk  dress  that  told  her  had  been  upholstered  with  pillows.  For 
that  she  was  in  David  Blake’s  house.  Yet  few  minutes  Toots  was  fully  content  to 
she  had  known  it  anyway.  But  how  had  blissfully  there  sniffing  the  scent  of  the 
she  known  it?  That  was  what  made  her  grass  and  the  boxwood  hedges — but  present 
suddenly  try  to  sit  up.  Susie  heard  her  ly  she  began  to  grow  restless, 
and  came  to  the  bedside  to  turn  her  pillow,  “I  want  to  see  my  own  house,”  she  de 
then  gazed,  startled,  at  her  face.  manded  shortly.  ’ 

“Why,  Toots!”  she  exclaimed.  “Are  Blake  looked  at  the  nurse,  but  the  nurse 
you  feeling  better?”  shook  her  head. 

To  Toots  it  seemed  useless  to  answer,  “In  another  day  or  so,”  she  suggested 
and  Susie  hurried  out  of  the  room,  coming  Toots  said  no  more.  After  all,  this  was 
back  with  a  white-capped  nurse.  To  a  pretty  good  substitute.  If  nothing  more 
Toots  the  sight  of  that  nurse  told  the  it  was  a  human  luxury  to  lie  there  and  look 

whole  story.  She  had  learned  all  about  far  down  the  stretch  of  shaded  lawn  to  the 
nurses  in  that  hospital  at  Scranton.  big  stone  wall — from  the  inside. 

“Was  I  very  bad?”  she  demanded.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 

“You  were  not  bad  at  all,”  Susie  reas-  that  Brazos  and  Dumont  wasonceatheat- 
sured  her,  “except  that  you  talked  a  blue  rical  firm,  because  of  course  nowadays  no¬ 
streak.”  body  thinks  of  them  except  in  connertinn 


hole  story.  She  had  learned  all  about  far  down  the  stretch  of  shaded  lawn  to  tht 
arses  in  that  hospital  at  Scranton.  big  stone  wall — from  the  inside. 

“Was  I  very  bad?”  she  demanded.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 

“You  were  not  bad  at  all,”  Susie  reas-  that  Brazos  and  Dumont  wasonceatheat- 
ired  her,  “except  that  you  talked  a  blue  rical  firm,  because  of  course  nowadays  no- 
reak.”  body  thinks  of  them  except  in  connection 

The  nurse  looked  at  her  disapprovingly,  with  motion-pictures.  It  is  still  morecuri- 


Here  I  Am  Again! 

One  More  Chance 

■IXTHEN  you  were  a  little  boy  you  dreumed  of 
•  •  the  day  when  you  might  own  a  whole  set  of 
Mark  Twain — and  then  you  waited  and  waited  and 
grew  up— and  found  that  a  whole  set  of  25  volumes 
— stretched  in  a  row— looking  like  a  whole  library 
in  the  bookcase— cost  about  ^50.  And  you  said, 
"ril  wait  until  I  get  rich.”  So  you  waited  and  were 
^ad  you  did  because  one  day  you  heard  how  M  ark 
Twain  said:  "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  expensive 
books.  Sell  My  books  at  a  low  price.”  .And  then 
you  saw  advertisements  that  made  you  laugh  and 
almost  made  you  cry — you  felt  so  young  again. 

.And  you  said;  "Here’s  my  chance 
at  last.  I’ll  get  these  books  at  a  little 
price  that  I  won’t  mind,  and  I’ll  be 
a  kid  again  with  Huck  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawyer.” 

I  MARK  TWAIN 

2S  Volamet 

In  a  little  town  on  the  Mississippi 
a  ragged  bare-footed  boy  lived  and 
dreamed.  Day  after  day,  as  he  stood 
on  the  cliff  above  the  sweeping  river, 
he  looked  with  wistful  eyes  at  the 
pilot-boats  that  steamed  away  into  the 
unknown  world  beyond.  One  day  the 
longing  to  see  that  magic  world  be¬ 
came  too  strong — and  so  he  ran  away 
and  became  a  pilot.  Far  away, 
indeed,  did  the  river  carry  him — 
to  fame  undreamed  —  to  greatness 
unsurpassed.  F'or  that  humble, 
negU-cted  boy  was  Mark  Twain  whose 
memory  all  the  world  now  reveres. 

f*  1^  Paine’s  Life  of 

*  MARK  TWAIN 

4  Largm  Vo/nmes  llluetratmd 

Paint’s  Lifs  sf  Mark  Twaia  it  Recagaistd 
as  tW  Fsrfsit  Aatricaa  Bjsgraihj 

There  are  only  a  few — this  coupon 
brings  you  one — and  never  again  will 
you  have  a  chance  to  get  a  set  except 
at  the  full  regular  price. 

So  this  is  your  last  chance,  not  only 
to  get  the  low-priced  Mark  Twain,  but 
to  get  the  Life  of  Mark  Twain  FREE. 
Send  the  coupon  without  money  to¬ 
day.  Don’t  wait  until  paper  and 
binding  cost  more  and  you  have  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  Paine’s  Life  of 
Mark  Twain.  This  opportunity  waits 
for  no  man  and  no  clock.  Today  is 
the  day.  Here  is  the  coupon.  Send  it. 

idfJiA  Goapi^ 

TVloi^  JlJir 

HXKPBK  *  JBOTHEM  >  Et-S-20 

It  Fraaklig  H^ars.  R.T. 

Unpaid.  A  s«t  of  Mark  Twain’o  worka  in  26  vol- 

■Mtch ,  If  Mt  antiafoctory  1  will  ratwn  Ihas  at  your  •xpaaat. 

ritkai  nUu  F^U  aood  rov  within  (  <layo  and  $8.0U  a  mootfa  for 
H  Mwtha.  Far  caali  doduct  8  p«r  eant.  froai  rawitlaai  i 


,  far  tb#  bUrt  half-laather  1 


r  adKkm  ebaaca  tanaa  to  •(  wHbte 


but  Toots  did  remember  now.  She  did  ous  to  recall  the  fact  that  Brazos  and  Du 
remember  an  endless  procession  of  black,  mont  got  into  the  picture  business  by  tiy- 
fevered  hours  when  doors  had  slairuned  and  ing  to  push  some  one  else  out  of  it.  It  is 
men  and  women  had  gone  in  and  out  of  the  true,  nevertheless,  that,  by  taking  ovo 
room,  and  given  her  things  from  thin  themselves  the  films  of  “My  Lady  of  tht 
glasses.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  remember  Lilies,”  alias  “Lady  Margaret,”  they  laid 
except  that  it  was  over.  She  turned  to  the  first  foundation  of  that  immense  busi- 
Susie.  ness  which  now  goes  under  the  general 

name  of  Brazos  and  Dumont  and  under  the 
“'Ll OW  are  things  at  the  house?  Are  specific  names  of  half  a  dozen  little  “.AH 
■FF  you  working?”  Leader,”  “New-Art,”  “Fiction  Feature" 

“Not  to-day,”  replied  Susie.  “Fred  has  and  “Smith-Jones-Brown”  companies, 
gone  to  the  city.  Yesterday  it  was  rain-  This  happy  solution  was  partly  the  idea 

ing.  The  day  before  was  the  day - ”  of  Browning  and  partly  of  David  Blake 

The  nurse  stopped  her  curtly  this  time,  although  both  Brazos  and  Dumont  alwap 
but  the  harm  had  been  done.  pretend  that  they  had  been  “looking  into” 

“Was  it  only  two  days  ago?”  asked  the  picture  business  for  a  long  time.  At  any 

Toots  sadly.  It  had  all  been  so  cool  and  rate  it  quashed  the  lawsuit  and,  in  the  end. 

pleasant  and  secure  when  she  had  waked  everybody  was  happy,  as  everybody  il 
that  unconsciously  she  had  felt  that  ways  was  in  the  end— tvsenty  years  ago. 
months  had  passed  and  that,  in  the  mean-  Browning  decided  that  the  show  busines 
time,  everything  had  been  settled.  Her  was  too  nerve-racking  a  thing  for  a  middle 
brow  wrinkled.  aged  manufacturer.  Fred  Frayer  decided 

“But  my  house,”  she  said.  “Do  you  also  that  it  was  far  more  comfortable  to 
think  it  is  safe?”  work  with  other  people’s  money  than  to 

At  last  Susie  clumsily  rose  to  the  risk  his  own.  Brazos  and  Dumont  were 

emergency.  glad  to  get  him,  for  in  those  days  men 

“Oh,  your  house,”  she  replied.  “I  went  who  knew  anything  about  the  business  it 
over  there  myself,  and  saw  to  everything,  all  were  rare.  If  his  name  has  never  risen 
Just  as  soon  as  the  first  pleasant  day  we  are  above  the  list  attached  to  a  comfortabk 
going  to  begin  the  pictures  again.  Brown-  salary-roll,  he  is  probably  just  as  happy, 
ing  has  settled  for  everything.” 

It  was  all  a  lie.  Susie  had  not  been  near  A  S  for  Toots,  well,  as  Frayer  alwi^ 
Toots’s  little  house,  and  at  the  studio  not  a  said,  “There  are  some  who  arebor^ 

hand  had  been  lifted.  At  any  rate  Toots  the  show  business  and  some  who 
had  this  day  here  in  this  big,  pleasant  room,  at  all.”  Toots  seemed  to  decide  tMt  she 
Before  she  could  leave  it  anything  might  had  not  been  bom  for  the  picture  busmess 
happen.  at  least.  More  than  that,  one  imagintstW 

.And  before  she  did  leave  a  great  many  Toots  had  always  known,  deep  down  m 
things  really  did  happen.  It  would  have  heart,  for  just  what  she  had  been  . 
been  a  physical  impossibility  for  David  for  when  the  day  did  corne  when 
Blake  to  be  three  hours  in  the  house  with  drove  Toots  in  the  slow  old  • 

Susie  Frayer  without  learning  every  one  of  own  little  house,  just  to  s^  that 
her  troubles  from  the  time  of  her  birth,  to  was  still  in  its  place,  neither  om 
say  nothing  of  every  detail  of  the  stolen-  cared  to  stay  very  long.  Like  B 
picture  affair.  self.  Toots  seemed  rather  eager  to  pt 

“I  see,”  he  said  several  times.  for  tea  on  the  terrace. 

“Of  course,”  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  on  drove  in  the  gates  and  up  the  long,  w 
one  afternoon,  about  a  week  later,  “of  drive,  while  Toots  looked  g, 

course  I  am  not  the  whole  of  Brazos  and  premely  happy.  She  put  her  .j. 
Dumont,  but — ^hello!  You  out  again?”  Blake’s  sleeve  and  looked  at  hinii  , 

It  was  indeed  Toots  coming,  pale  and  “Do  you  know?”  she  said.  1  c*® 
smUing,  out  to  the  moss-grown  terrace  on  saying  it.”  She  waved  a  haM  o  ^ 
which  he  was  walking  with  Susie.  As  if  he  smooth  green  lawn.  “I  ^ 

had  not  known  all  day  that  she  was  com-  spot — not  one  just  like  it, 
ing!  Blake  mshed  up  and  took  her  free  spot — is  the  thing  that  I  have  , 

arm.  With  the  nurse  on  the  other  side  he  for  all  of  my  life  It  seems  so  h  e 
'  helped  her  into  a  huge  wicker  chair  which  “Why  shouldn’t  it?”  asked  Da 


aged  manufacturer.  Fred  Frayer  deckW 
also  that  it  was  far  more  comfortable  to 
work  with  other  people’s  money  than  to 
risk  his  own.  Brazos  and  Dumont  were 
glad  to  get  him,  for  in  those  days  men 
who  knew  anything  about  the  business  at 
all  were  rare.  If  his  name  has  never  risen 


AS  for  Toots,  well,  as  Frayer  always 
said,  “There  are  some  who  are  bon  lot 
the  show  business  and  some  who  ain’t  bom 
at  all.”  Toots  seemed  to  decide  that  abt 
had  not  been  bom  for  the  picture  business 
at  least.  More  than  that,  one  imaginetta 
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Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 


Thousands  of 
V  Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 

■  age.  who  suffered  for  many 
0b  ■  years  and  was  absolutely 
”  M  helpless,  found  relief  A  man 

IB  who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
m  rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
W  ing  horseback  and  playing 
-  tennis  within  a  year  A  little 
'  child,  paralyied.  was  playing 
about  the  house  after  wearing 
—  ^  a  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 

Bkr  weeks  We  have  successfully 

treated  more  than-fCi  .OOOcases  the  past  17  years. 


Wusk  Lessons 


At  Home 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 


fair  daughter  of  a  fairer  mother 

.  {Continued  from  page  8j) 

“She’d  make  a  better  mother  for  me,  I  ugly  with  anger.  Then  he  stopp^— some- 
No,  I  don’t  mean  that,”  she  thing  in  her  eyes,  which  were  shining  with 
niore’  quickly  and  with  a  darken-  tears,  stopped  him. 

.  ’  «i  guess  I  want  her  to  have  been  “Don’t  confound  me,  Tom  Halton.  You 

^  l^t  lets  me  be  bad  too.  Do  you  took  your  risks.  .\nd  if  you  lose,  you’ll 

lose  and  take  it  standing  up.” 

I’t  bad,”  he  laughed.  An  instant  the>’  looked  straight  into 

_ ■  each  other’s  eyes.  She  went  on: 

“with'tot  hair  and  them  blue  eyes  like  “Why  repeat  ancient  history,  my 
jijo  But,  am-way,”  he  friend?  And  not  such  damned  pretty  his¬ 
tory'  after  all.  I’ve  been  thinking.  I  might 
have  a  daughter  some  day.  Well,  I  know 
what’s  the  pleasantest  way  for  d  daughter 

_ _ She  looked  that  way,  and  ^  to  think  of  a  mother.  I’ve  tried  one  way 

Ihe’d"  bera  bad,  maybe  she  wouldn’t  *  and  now  I’ve  just  been  trv'ing  another, 
hive  known  the  harm  in  it.  But  you’re  taught  me  here.  I  like  Mr.  Branster’s  way 

better.  It’s  the  way  I’d  like  my  daughter 
to  think  of  me.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  be  thinking  of  me 
much.”  he  protested,  still  angry. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I’m  not.  You’ve  a 
daughter  already,  Tom,  now  that  you 
mention  it.  .And  we  were  fixing  a  pretty 
way  for  her  to  think  of  her  father,  weren’t 
we?” 


^  ^  •.  A  few  drops  of  Freezone 

applied  directly  upon  a 
A  j  tender,  aching  corn  stops 

\  /  the  soreness  at  once  and 

soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

^  Removes  hard  corns,  soft 

II  II  corns,  also  corns  between  the 

Iv.  toes,  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
i  I  l'  the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 

I  A  You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
I  Jf  '  ing  it  or  afterward. 

A  Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 

tie  of  F reeione  on  your  dress- 
a3F  er  and  never  let  a  com  ache 

j  twice. 

k  I  ^  Sma/I  bQttUs  can  ht  kaJ  at  any 
dirtfg  stare  in  the  (/,  or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


“You  think  not.” 
vour  mother’s.  ^ 

went  on,  feeling  his  way  slowly— he  talked 
to  so  few  people—  “anyway,  folks  is  differ¬ 
ent.  She  was  rnore  like  a  child,  the  way 
I  size  her  up. 

L  . —  ,  . 

hive  known  the  harm  m  it, 
different.” 

“Why  should  I  be  any  better  than  she 
was?”  cried  Linda  impatiently. 

“Because  you  got  more  brains.” 

“Have  I?”  she  laughed.  “Then  I’ve 
got  more  than  I  want.  I’m  tired  of  think¬ 
ing— my  head  cracks  with  it.  I  want  just 
to  fed  and  to  be.  I  don’t  want  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  or  good  either.” 

He  looked  at  her  face,  which  had  grown  “Oh.  my  wife  will  see  to  it  anyhow  that 
pile  and  tormented  looking,  and  finally  he  the  child  has  a  pretty  way  of  thinking.” 
rniiM  ,  “Y'our  wife?”  drawled  Branster,  whom 

“1  don’t  just  rightly  see  how  you  are  they  had  forgotten,  in  a  soft  voice  but 
going  to  avoid  it.  You  are  good,  i  reckon  with  an  odd  intonation  that  made  them 
you  i^erited  goodness  from — from  my  both  turn  quickly  toward  him  “You’re 
friend.”  a  married  man,  are  you?  And  you  got  her 

From  the  road  outside  came  the  sound  to  come  down  here  with  you,  did  you?” 
of  whistlmg.  “I  came  of  my  own  accord,”  b^an  the 

“Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes — ”  girl,  “and  nothing  wrong  has  happened.” 
it  began— this  was  Tom  Halton  piping.  “Don’t  interfere,  honey,”  he  stopped 
“Periiaps  I  am  good,”  faltered  Linda,  her,  and  one  a  m  went  paternally  around 
“I’m  sure  sometimes  I’m  afraid  so.  But  her  shoulders, 
oh.  I’m— I’m  awfully  lonely  in  the  _ 

world.”  I  'HE  noon  train’s  a  good  train  for  leav 

John  Branster  was  standing  near  the  ^  ing  town,  mister.  The  folks  at  Tomo-  ' 
hiUscus  hedge — he  picked  a  pi^  blossom  cala  ain’t  likely  to  be  wanting  you  to  stay 
ud  slowly  knelt  and  laid  it  on  the  ground  on  long  after  they  hears  this  story.  They 
between  the  rows  of  violets.  ain’t  likdy  to  make  it  any  too  coinfortable 

“I  wish  you  could  feel  you  wasn’t  quite  for  you.” 

» lonely.”  “Don’t  interfere,  please,”  this  was  Tom  ! 

“Do  you  think  she  loved  me?  Do  you  Halton  speaking.  “I  don’t  care  a  rip  what  ' 
think  ^e  meant  to  come  back  to  me?”  any  one  here  thinks  or  does — except  Miss  j 
ihe  asked.  S  evens.” 

“There  ain’t  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it  “I  reckon  it’s  a  good  train,”  she  an 
in  my  mind,”  he  answered.  swered,  oddly  enough  falling  into  the 

“If  I  beheved  that,”  said  Linda,  and  phrase  and  cadence  of  John  Branster. 
her  voice  grew  soft,  “I  wouldn’t  care  at  all  “You  take  it  to-day  and  I’ll  take  it  to- 
whether  she’d  been  good  or  bad.  I’d  be-  morrow.” 

hew  she  was  good,  the  way  you  do.”  “.\nd  that’s  the  end  of  ai’  between  you 

Jwm  Branster  stared  at  her,  not  under-  and  me,  b  it?” 
stuping.  ^  She  went  on:  “Dreams  have  to  end.  .Ynd  to  begin,” 

^  whatever  it  would  be  she  added  inconsequentially,  and  took  a  step 
T  1^  away  from  Branster  toward  the  low  violet- 

Texn  Halton  now  stood  at  the  gap  in  the  bordered  mound.  Then  she  held  out  her 

‘*»«s  hedge.  hand. 

“rtVivr  »>  “Good-by,  Tom.  Thb  won’t  be  the  last 

TDM,  she  said,  “thb  man  saw  my  time  for  you,  I’m  afraid,  so  I’ll  wbh  you 
.  says  she  was  beautiful  pleasant  dreams,  Thb  was  a  pleasant  dream 

™  good.  And  bemuse  she  was,  for  while  it  lasted — until  I  woke  up  and  found 
years  he’s  made  thb  place  like  that  I  was  beautiful  and  good.  Go  back  to 
u~  „  New  York  and  tell  them  I’m  that.” 

*’ne!  commented  Halton,  quite  with-  It  was  a  hard  leave-taking,  and  as  he 
.  Hb  hand  tentatively  went  went  he  saw  her  smiling  brilibntly  at  him, 

J?{* Dinda  hurried  on:  the  famous  smile  that  helped  to  make  her 

Tom,”  she  said,  with  a  queer  famous. 

^smle,  that  I’d  like  to  think  that  some  But  a  minute  later  John  Branster  bent 
I^‘T*k***  want  to  do  that  for  me.  over,  and  patted  her  head  awkwardly  as 
•vJ  ^  beaut  if\d  she  lay  sobbing  by  the  mossy,  gray  head- 

good.  And  as  I  can’t  ever  be  as  beauti-  stone  that  carried  only  the  letters  H.  S 

I’ll  have  to  be  more  good.”  “Go  ahead  and  cry,  honey,”  he  said; 
'Confound  you.  Linda — ”  the  man  “that’s  what  your  mama  would  want 
ws  dieerful  face  turning  hard  and  you  to  do.” 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


D_  Usil  WoadcTfnt  hooM  atudy  ■niii;  If  nm  midar 
Oj  IfllUl  mat  Africaa  and  Eianinan  taachara. 
bidarwd  by  Fadfwski.  Maater  taachara  yoida  aad  eaaeh 
yaa.  Lf  ona  a  aaarvai  of  alaipHrito  and  eompiatciMaa. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

ara  intataatad  in— Piano,  Hanaoaiy.  Voice,  PabHe  Schoal 
Hfc.  Vkdiii.  Coraat,  MandohDr^tar.  Ba^.  or  Bead 
Oraaa— and  wa  will  aand  oar  FREB  CAtALOO  eoaarins 
ail  tnatraniaatal  aad  vocal  aooiaaa.  Saad  NOW. 

UNIVEItSITY  EXTENSION  CONSEKVATORY 
SlSl  Sia«ol-Myora  Bia«.  Ckicaco.  IKhoia 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


I 


CASH-REGISTERS  AS 

EDITORS 

^  I 

Many  magazines  are  built  to  sell — the  clink  of 
the  counting-room  is  in  their  pages,  because 
it  is  in  their  editorial  hearts. 

Such  magazines  are  the  ephemeral  things  of  fancy 
and  move  in  cycles;  the  muck-rake  craze,  “sex 
o’clock”  fiction,  the  patent-medicine  school  of  quick 
material  success. 

Courage  and  honest  thinking  have  saved  the 
METROPOLITAN  from  faddism. 

In  1911  the  METROPOLITAN  was  paving  the 
way  for  necessary  and  orderly  adjustments  in  our 
social  and  economic  lives,  when  those  with  eyes 
would  not  see. 

In  1915  the  METROPOLITAN  was  urging  pre¬ 
paredness,  when  it  was  fashionable  and  profitable 
to  be  pacific. 

In  the  Spring  of  1919  the  futileness  of  armed  in¬ 
tervention  in  Russia  was  told  in  the  pages  of  the 
METROPOLITAN.  Readers  of  the  METRa 
POLITAN  have  thought  straight  on  Russia 

This  policy  of  vision  and  sincerity  has  attracted  to 
.  the  METROPOLITAN  the  largest  audience  of  pro¬ 
gressive-minded  men  and  women  ever  attained  and 
held,  by  any  magazine  in  America,  and  provided 
the  vehicle  of  expression  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  history-making  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
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They  Satisfy 

No  smoke  is  so  good 
as  a  combination  of 
fine  Turkish  and 
Domestic  tobaccos 
rightly  chosen — 
when  these  tobaccos 
are  blended  in  the 
exclusive  Chester* 
field  way* 

f^'^^r****^  “  *  111^^ 


Perfection  'Partout 


Toiletries  of  the  purest,  the  finest,  the  best! 

Is  it  not  delightful  Madame,  MademoistSe, 
that  M.  KerkolF  should  present  to  you  these 
Spdcialit^s  de  Djer^Kiss  in  their  forms  so  varied 
—  Extract,  Face  Powder,  Talc,  Sachet,  Toilet 
Water,  Rov:^c,  Soap,  and  the  reste? 

At  the  first  soft  fragrant  touch  of  one  Sptci' 
alite  you  arc  charmed — so  chic,  so  charmant,  so 
modish,  do  you  find  it. 

In  the  use  of  all  the  Spdcialitd^de  Djer'Kiss 
there  is  indeed  a  fulfiUii^  of  every  toilette  grace 
— a  smartness  and  charm  which  mean  perfcc' 
tion  partout. 


Les  Francis  ont  du 
charme,  les  Parisiens 
du  chic.  Vous  aurez 
les  deux,  Madame, 
Mademoiselle,  en 
usant  mes  Specialit^s 
de  Pier-Kiss. 

Kerkoff,  Paris 

Translation:  The 
French  have  charm, 
the  Parisians  smart' 
ness.  You  will  ac' 
quire  both,  Madame, 
Mademoiselle,  in  the 
use  of  my  Spddalites 
de  Djer  Kiss. 


K^EGETALE 
SOAP  ▼  TALC 


FACE  POWDER 
TOILET  WATER 


EXTRACT 

SACHET 


’  ^ade  in  Trance*  ^ 

•ROUGE  ‘LIP  STICK  *CREAM 
•Made  in  America  with 
Djer-Kiss  Concentrd  from  France 
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